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A Dissertation on the Hiatus in the Poems of Homer, 
and the Limits which circumscribe the power of the. 
Ictus Metricus, &c. 





A HIATUS, according to the learned Heyne, takes place when 
"a word: ending. with a short vowel precedes ἃ word beginning 
with a vowel or diphthong. The restriction to the case, when the 
former of the two words ends with a short vowel, though not 
adopted by some writers, will, 1 conceive, be found perfectly 
correct ; and it is as convenient for practice as it is logically 
true, The case of a long vowel-or diphthong ending a word, 
which is succeeded by another beginning with a vowel or diph- 
thong, should be separately considered. Accordingly in the 
following sentence from Xenophon’s Anabasis, ‘Ixavos μὲν γὰρ, 
ὥς τις καὶ ἄλλος, φροντίζειν ἦν, ὅτως ἕξει ἡ στρατιὰ - αὐτοῦ τὰ - Exp. 
τήδεια, yas παρεσχευάξειν ταῦτα -" ἱκανὸς δὲ καὶ ἐμποιῆσαι τοῖς πκα- 
ροῦσιν, ὡς πειστέον εἴη Κλεάρχῳ, a hiatus occurs after στρατιὰ, ra, 
and ratra, as denoted by the small stroke. But as the hiatys 
has reference to pronunciation solely, it follows, that if the 
same words in hexameter verse are pronounced differently from 
what they would be pronounced, were they in a prosaic’ com- 
osition, the hiatus must have in some respects a different place, 
e distinction may be illustrated from the following words, 
taken from the orations of Demosthenes on the Crown, Τὸν yay 
ἐν ᾿Αμφίσσῃ πόλεμον, δ ὃν εἰς ᾿Ελάτειαν, cap. 47. in init, (Bek- 
ker.) ; in repeating which Demosthenes doubtless made a stop 
(though a very short one) at the end of every word, and a longer 
one at the end of πόλεμον : he also made the syllables emphatic, 
according to the. position of the common mark of accent. But 
had these words been written in a poem composed of hexame- 
ters, they would have been pronounced nearly as follows: Tévt 
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A Dissertation on the Hiatus in the Poems of Homer, 
and the Limits which circumscribe the power of the 
Ictus Metricus, &c. 





A aiatus, according to the learned Heyne, takes place when 
"a word: ending. with a short vowel precedes ἃ word beginning 
with a vowel or diphthong. The restriction to the case, when the 
former of the two words ends with a short vowel, though not 
adopted by some writers, will, 1 conceive, be found perfectly 
correct ; and it is as convenient for practice as it is logically 
true, The case of a long vowel-or diphthong ending a word, 
which is succeeded by another beginning with a vowel or diph- 
thong, ‘should be separately considered. Accordingly in the 
following sentence from Xenophon’s Anabasis, ‘Ixavos μὲν γὰρ, 
ὥς τις καὶ ἄλλος, φροντίζειν ἦν, ὅτως ἕξει ἣ στρατιὰ - αὐτοῦ τὰ - Expo. 
τήδεια, καὶ παρεσκχευάξειν ταῦτα -" ἱκανὸς δὲ καὶ ἐμποιῆσαι τοῖς πα- 
ροῦσιν, ὡς πιστέον εἴ) Κλεάρχῳ, a hiatus occurs after στρατιὰ, ta, 
and ταῦτα, as devoted by the small stroke. But as the hiatys 
has reference to pronunciation solely, it follows, that if the 
same words in hexameter verse are pronounced differently from 
what they would be pronounced, were they in a prosaic’ com- 
osition, the hiatus must have in some respects a different place. 
e distinction may be illustrated from the following words, 
taken from the orations of Demosthenes on the Crown, Τὸν γὰρ' 
ἐν ᾿Αμφίσσῃ πόλεμον, δ᾽ ὃν εἰς ᾿Ελάτειαν, cap. 47. in init. (Bek- 
ker.); in repeating which Demosthenes doubtless made a stop 
(though a very short one) at the end of every word, and a longer 
one at the end of πόλεμον : he also made the syllables emphatic, 
according to the position of the common mark of accent. But 
had these words been written in a poem composed of hexame- 
ters, they would have been pronounced nearly as follows : Tov 
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yap tv | Αἰ μφίσισηι πολειμόν: δι᾿ ὃν | εἴς ᾿Ελα]τείαν. The mark.| 
denotes a moderately short pause, | one considerably shorter, 
and | one much shorter than the former ; and where no mark js 
put, no pause Is to be made. Likewise the 4th, 12th, and 31st 
verses of the Ist Iliad, were, as we may be pretty well assured, 
thus read or chanted : 

"Hpwidy: adlrods δε ἐϊλώρια | τεύχε κυϊνέσσιν 

"A’syedinges ὁ yap | ἤλθε Golds ι ἐπι  νήας ' ᾿ΑἸχαίων 

στον ἐϊποίχομεϊνήνι καὶ ἐϊμόν « λέχος | ἀντιοιώσαν. 

This is the only method I can discover, which distinguishes 
both the words and the feet; and at once conveys the true 
meaning, and preserves the metrical harmony: and it 1s worthy 
of observation, that we use nearly the same method in reciting 
our dactylic verses : : | 
Tams m6narch of | 4ll I surjvey, 

My: right there is | néne to disjpute; 

From the: céntre all | rofind to the | sea, 
Iam: lérd of the | ἐόν! and the | brute. 
O: S6litude! | whére are the | charms’ 
That i sages have | séen in thy’! face? 
Better: dwéll in the | midst of allarms, " : 
: Than. reign in this | hérrible | place —Cowrer. - 
_ The reader should however be reminded, that all the pauses 
which take place in the recitation of the above verses or the an” 
Cient poetry, are but short ones, though they differ'in length. | 

' But at the least, no one, I conceive, will assert, that in Mijviy 
"Ἀπόλλωνος. v. 75, ἃ pause is to be made after μῆνιν, but all must 
80 far coincide with ‘me as to read it Myvi Airoa, ᾿ But where 
ἠδ patise is made, tio hiatus can in the ature of things take 
place : jt follows, that in adirods, ὃς ἐϊλώρια, A’ τρεἠδής . τε ἀϊνὰξ 
&c. there is no hiatus whatever. From the above plan of reci- 
tation, the correctness of which is almost self-evident, it appears 
likewise, that there is a hiatus in ἀντιοίώσαν v. 81. στέμμα Oelolo, 
v. 48. &c. which differs in magnitude only from that in ’Ayal- 
pipvoys  ἦνδανε. v. 94. inasmuch 88 ἃ greater pause takes place 
after μέμνονι, than there does after θε, and ἄντ. iss 

“I revere, indeed, the talent and learning’ of Bentley, and 1 
applaud the ingenuity and application of Heyne, but I must 
reject their system οἱ the digamma, because it is enéumbered 
with such difficulties, that Hermann, une of its partisans, is 
forced to say, “ quod si quis propter digamma non ferendum 
putabit, neminerit, quam pauci sint in Homero versus, de quibus 
certum quid pronunciari possit ἫΝ because. it destroys. the 
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melody of Homer's poems, and principally because, in my opi- 
gion, it originated in mistaken notions of the hiatus. After 
these remarks it will appear more proper to say, that a hiatus 
takes place in poetry, when a font after which a pause is made, 
terminates in a short vowel, and is followed by a foot, beginning 
with a vowel or diphthong. This definition is adapted, not only 
to dactylic, but also to iambic, trochaic, and anapestic poetry, 
and is in consequence a little encumbered in its phraseology. 
When reference is made to hexameter verse only, it will be suffi- 
Cient to say, that a hiatus takes place, when a dacts! ending 
with a vowel, is followed by a dactyl or spondee beginning with 
a vowel or diphthong. Attic hexameters did not admit the 
greater hiatus, (i. ὁ. when the short vowel terminates both the 
foot and the word,) and very seldom allowed of the less (1. 6, 
when the short vowel terminates the foot but not the word) : in 
Homeric hexameters, on the contrary, both frequently occur, 
and are to be considered as characteristic of the primitive poe- 
try. ‘Fhere is however one hiatus, viz. that which takes place 
when the dactyl and the word end with two vowels, and a word 
beginning with a vowel or diphthong succeeds, (as ἔθνεα-εἶσι Ll. 
B. 87.) which, except in the case of a proper name, so seldom 
occurs in the lhiad, that it seems best to exclude it altogether, 
But as it would be improper to introduce the corrupted passa- 
ges and their corrections in this place, we shall pass on to 
conclude our observations on die subject of hiatus, by quoting a 
passage from Heyne’s Excursus‘en Ii. O. 247; that the reader. 
may see what agreement there is between the above doctrine and. 
the opmions of the ancients: ‘‘Veteres Homeri commenta- 
tores, cum ommino de prosodia tam parum diserte et accurate 

erint, de hiatu nihil, quod magnopere uos juvet, tradiderunt. 

niverse quidem Eustath. ad 1], 17.573. ἀτὰρ τότε γ᾽ ἐσθλὸν ave- 
Wor, p. 1076. 33. adscripsit, τὸ δὲ “ ἀτὰρ τότε γ᾽ ἐσθλὸν᾽ δηλοῖ, τῇ 
ἐπενθέσει τοῦ ‘ye’ συνδέσμου, φορτικὴν καὶ ᾿Ομήρῳ εἶναι, τὴν σκλη- 
pay χασμῳδίαν ; subjicit tamen, εἰ καὶ ἄλλως αὐτῇ χαίρει, ὅτε 
χασμᾶται καίρια. Ktsi idem alio loco p. 12. 8. fuisse ait, qui 
τὴν χασμωδίαν, ἦτοι χσχηνυῖαν στίχου cover, μίαν εἶπον, τῶν πέντε, 
ἢ ἐξ κακιῶν (perbaps κακίονα, but Eustathius is not at hand) τοῦ 
ixevs. Atilie omnino voce χασμᾶν, χάσμησις, latius utitur etiam 
de iis que in hiatuum censum nun veniunt, ut’ ew: Πηληϊάδεω 
ante °AyiAjos.”” -_ . Lo. 

‘That the versification of Homer is attended with many appa-. 
rent inconsistencies, aud-numerous real difficulties, cannot be 
questioned. ‘The most. simple and natural of all the theories 
which have fdr their ‘object’ the explanation’ of niost of these 
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inconsistencies aud the solution of most of these difficulties, i 
that of the ictus metricus, which though it had been previons! 
allowed, did not attain its due prominence, till the publicatio 
of an “ Inquiry into the Versification of Homer,” by Professc 
Dunbar, of the University of Edinburgh, It simply is, that a 
emphatic syllable is sometimes made to stand for a long on 
( which is generally expressed, that a short syllable is sometime 
engthened by the ictus metricus,) but that a short and unen 
phatic syllable can on no account be lengthened. 1 full 
coincide with the Professor as to the latter part of this theor: 
but cannot agree with lim as to the extent of the former part 
for when it is considered that the ictus metricus only gives 
certain prominence to the short syllable, and that some sho: 
syllables are much shorter than otbers, it will be seen th: 
vere may be short syllables, which even with the assistance ¢ 
the ictus metricus, have still too little force to occupy the place 
of long ones, Again, it should be recollected, as observed b 
Buttmann, in his Greek Grammar, that the emphatic syllabl 
of the foot is the long syllable ; and that the spondee, which | 
composed of two long syllables, follows the emphasis of th 
principal foot of the verse, having in dactylic verse the ictt 
metricus or metrical cmpbasis on the former syllable, but 3 
jlumbic on the latter, without any regard to its prosaic accent 
ap that a short syllable can be more agreeably used for the first « 
a dacty! than for the first of a spondee. These consideratious wi 
justify us in minutely inquiring into the limits of this principle 
_ First, A syllable formed by a short vowel followed by a con 
sonant, in the beginning or middle of a word, may be used ὃ 
the first syllable of ἃ, spundee, or of a dactyl : 
Ll, 4. 155. Bids κασίγνητε θάνατόν νύ τοι Spx” ἔταμνον. 
Μ. 90. Σὺυνεχὲς, ὄφρα κε θᾶσσον ἁλίπλοα τείχεα θείη. 
X. 3190. ᾿Βαειδὴ τόνδ᾽ ἄνδρα θεοὶ δαμάσασθαι ἔδωκαν. 
H. 884. Στὰ; ἐν μέσσοισιν perepavesy ἠτύτα χήρυξ. 
Secondly, In the beginning or middle of a word, a shor 
vowel uot followed by a consonant may be employed as th 
first syllable of a dectyl, but cannot as the first of a spondes 
Many examples may be adduced to show the correctness of th 
former part of this rule, but the following will suffice : 
Ih. 4. 397. "Αλλ᾽ ἄγε, Ateyevts Πατρόκλεις, ἔξαγε κούρην. 
H. 251. dia μὲν ἀσπίδος ἦλϑθε φαεινῆς ὄβριμον ἔγχος. 
A. 541. "Εγχεῖΐ τ᾽ ἀορίτε μεγάλοισι' τε χερμαδίοισιν. 
N. 108. Θώων, πορδαλίων τε, λύχων τ᾽ Fin πέλονται. 
_ Five passages in which a short vowel, as above, constitute 
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the Grst syllable .of a spondee, are to be found in the Iliad’(fer. 
to the Ihad shall we confine ourselves both in the selection of 
examples and the correction of mistakes); but on these passa-. 
ἔα no reliance can, [ think, be placed. That the laws of 

omer’s versification allowed him to put the antepenult and. 
penult of ὀλοῦσι for a spondee, seems to me too extravagant to 
be credited: and when we consider that in five verses only, out 
of about 14770, such an usage takes place, we may fairly con- 
clude, that these passages have been corrupted by the mistakes, 
of transcribers. The first is []. A. 342. 

| Τοῖς ἄλλοις" — ἡ γὰρ ὅγ᾽ ὀλοῇσι φρεσὶ θύει. 

Some of those who embrace the doctrme of the digausgta, 
contend, that the verse was originally pronounced, 


FF 
. Τοῖς ἄλλοις" — ἢ γὰρ ὅγ᾽ ὁλοῇσι φρεσὶ θύει : 
but, as Valpy judiciously observes, were the doctrine of the 
digamma admitted, this verse could not be read as above, inas-: 
much as in X. 65. we have, 
᾿Ἑλκομένας τε vuods ὁλοῇς ὑπὸ χερσὶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, 


. FF 

where ὅλο ns would be evidently erroneous. Barnes wrote 
ὀλαῇσι, and Maltby observes, that the original word was .either 
ὀλοιῆσι, or that the antepenult is to be lengthened by the ictus 
metricus. ‘But as Homer always uses ὁλοὺς, neither of the 
readings proposed is admissible. It is to me rather a matter 
of surprise, that a siinple transposition of the words, which will 
restore to the verse its pritnitive correctness and beauty, has so 
long been overlooked by the learned. The true reading is, 

Τοῖς ἄλλοις"----ἦ γὰρ ὁὀλοῇῆσιν ὅγε φρεσὶ θύει. Ὁ 
It may be remarked, that ὅγε is often so placed in the [liad, 
that the latter vowel 15 lencthened by preceding two consonants. 
The next passage 1s Τὶ, 35. 

Miviv corcetsay ᾿Αγαμέμνονι, ποιμένι λαῶν, 
where some however read ἀπανειπσῶν for ἀποειπῶν, which, as far 
as the metre is concerned, is correct : but the preferable lection 
appearstobe 
+P πειπῶν μῆνιν ᾿Αγαμέμνονι, ποιμένι λαῶν. 

We meet with the third instance of a short vowel with no 
consonant following, occupying the first place of a spondec; in 
Φ. 283. | 

"Ov ῥά τ᾽ ἔναυλος ἀποέρσῃ χειμῶνι περῶντα. 
That the reading of the passage is corrupt, could be strongly 
suspected from the consideration that Homer is here speaking 
of a boy carried away headlong by a wintry torrent; so that it 1s 
very improbable, that the great master of onomatopeeia would 
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‘employ.a verse so-tame and awkward to express ‘the irresistible 
Impetuosity of ἃ torrent, and would not rather give celenity to his 
expressions, and volubility to his numbers, A transposition of 
the words, and a ‘slight change in some, will probably restore 
te the verse its Homeric form, 
"Ov ῥά τε, ἐν χεμῶνι περῶντα ἔναυλος ἀπέρση. 
The fourth passage which is to be found in Φ, 8ὲ0. 
- | My μιν ἀπδέρσειε μίγας ποταμὸς βαθοδίνης 
cau be thus emended with the greatest facility, and likewise 
with the greatest certainty, 
Μή τί μιν ἀπέρσεια μέγας ποταμὸς βαθυδίνης. 
The fifth passage ie X. 5. 
“Ἕκτορα δ᾽ αὐτοῦ μεῖναι ὁλδὴ Moip’ ἐπέδησεν, 
which may be rectified bya slight alteration, viz. by reading | 
Ἕκτορα δ᾽ αὐτοῦ μεῖναι ἔτ᾽, οὔλη Moip’ ἐπόδησεν. 

‘Ie will be here necessary to remark, that ὀΐω has its penult 
long by nature, and that when this sy Hable is not the first of a 
foot, it always coalesces with the preceding : as it.does like- 
wise in O. 298. Φ. 353. 

Thirdly, At the end of a word, a short syllable, formed Ὦγ ἃ 
short vowel, followed by a consvnant, may be lengthened by the 
ictus metricus both in the dactyl and the spondee: — 

ll. Ζ. 462. “Ως wore ris ἐρόει' σοὶ δ᾽ αὖ νέον ἔσσεται ἄλγος. 

Ζ. 459. Καί ποτέ tis εἴπῃσιν, ἰδὼν xara δάκρυ χέουσαν. 
Ζ. 495. “Ιππουρῖν' ἄλοχος δὲ φίλη [γ᾽] οἰκόνδε βεβήκει. 
Γ. 810. ῥα, καὶ ἐς δίφρον ἄρνας θέτο ἰσόθεος as. 

The reader may likewise refer to H. 356. I. 60. 4. 18. ¥. 
89. 11. 569. &c. 

: Fourthly, A short syllable, formed by.a final short vowel, 
which precedes a word beginning with a cousonant, cau .be 
emploved as the first syllable of a dacty}: 

Il. Δ. 155. Φίλε κασίγνητᾶ, βάν τόν γύ τοι ὄρκι᾿ ἔταμνον. 

Ὲ 156. ᾿Αμφοτέρω, πατέρϊ δὲ γόον χαὶ κήδε α λυγρά. 
EB. 525. Ζαχρειῶν ἀνέμων, οἵτὲε ιγέφεα σχιόεντα. 

A. 610. ’AAW ἴθι νῦν, Πάτροκλε Asi φίλε, Νέστορ᾽ ἔρειο. 
Instances of the rule may be seen also in A. 829. O. 175. 7. 
454. ¥. 202, Ω. 7. 147. ἄς. 

Αγ, A short syllable, formed by a final short vowel before 
a word beginning with a liquid, may be used for the former syl- 
lable of a spondee : 

1]. 4.018. Αἶψα δ᾽ ἐπὶ νευρῇ κατεχόσμει πικρὸν ὀίστόν. 

A. 879. Καί pa para λίσσοντο δόμεν κλειτοὺ; ἐπικούρους. 
Ε. 808, "Ace δ᾽ dao, ῥινὸν τρηχὺς λίθος. αὐτὰρ Oy’ ἥρως. 
I]. 807. Οὐδὲ xara μοῖραν πέραον πάλιν. ᾿ Ἕκτορα δ᾽ ἵπποι. 
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-. Numerous other passages could be produced, of which the 
fullowing are a part: Il. Δ. 239, 480, 846. MM. 198, 263, 283, 
3U8, 462. N. $23, 324, 406. 3.467. Ο. 313. 11.67, 146, 361, 
475, 636,773. P. 751. 3. 318,448, 455. T. 39, 395. T. 58, 
101, 229. Φ. 12,351, 445. X. 805. ¥. 206, 673, 777. 2: 
285, 370, 430, 607. ᾿ 

Sixthly, But when the following word begins with. any ¢on- 
sonant besides a liquid, the syllable cannot be used for the for- 
mer of a spondee. The reason of this rule is obvious: the 
liquids, especially the letter 5, have a power of doubling - them 
selves, when the metrical emphasis falls on the precediug short 
vowel, in a greater degree than is possessed by other consonants : 
and thus in the Attic poets, certain immunities are enjoyed by the 
letter ῥ᾽ not granted to any other consonants. If the rule adust 
of any exception, it is in the case when the succeeding word 
begins with the letterd. In the whole [liad should this exeep- 
tion be made, there will be only three instances of the violation 
of the rule; but should the exception be rejected, the number 
will increase to 21. ‘The following is an examination of these 
Passages : 

A. 416. “Hobe ἐπεί. νύ τοὶ αἷσα μίνυνθά περ, οὔτι para δήν. 

N. 573.°Os ὁ τυπεὶς ἤσκαιρε μίνυνθά περ, odrs para δήν. 

The following simple alteration will remove the metrical 
difficulty, without i impairing the sense: 

σθαι" ἐπεί νύ τοι αἷσα μίνυνθά τερ, οὐ μάλα δηρόν. 
Ὡς ὁ τυπεὶς ἤσπαιρε, μίνυνθά περ, οὐ μάλα δηρόν. 
The metre of I. 172. is uncommonly harsh and unpleasant: 
Αἰδοϊός τέ μοι ἐσσὶ φίλε ἑχυρὲ δεινός τε. 
Of the propriety of the following emendation, few, I think, will 
doubt : 
Aidoids τέ uy’ trol φίλ᾽ ἑχυρέ μοι δεινός τε. 


Ε. 514. Τὼ μὲν ἄρα δειλὼ βαλέτην ἐν χερσὶν ἑταίρων. 
A transposition of words will reduce this example likewise 
under the rule ; 
Tw μὲν ἄρα βαλέτην δειλοὶ ἐνὶ χερσὶν ἑταίρων. 

Respecting the transposition of verses and words, it » ay: not 
be improper here to observe, that as the laws of verse, and the 
sense soften require: this, it is probable, that the ancients 
used the sane method of correcting a mistake which: has pre- 
vailed among the moderns, viz. of _writing To μὲν ἄρα δοίλο 
βαλέτην ἐνὶ χερσὶν ἑταίρων, for τὼ μὲν ἄρα βαλέτην δειλῶ, x. τ. 
A. and that in many places these small lines or letters were so 
far obscured as to have been overlooked by the transcribers. 
Zz. 139. Θ. 126. T: 426. ¥. 690. may all be corrected by sub- 
stituting οὐδ᾽ ἔτι δηρὸν, for οὐδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔτι δὴν, 1. 415. 


} DISSERTATIO 


'‘Pramio annuo ornata, et in Curia Cantabrigiensi reci- 
tata, Comitiis Marimis, mpcccxxvi. Auctore Ca- 
noLO Dane, A.B. Coll. Gonv. εἰ Caii Socio. 





 Quibusnam pracipue artibus recentiores antiques exsuperant 1. 


Qoux politioris omnis humanitatis, et ingenuarum artium origi 
nem, pos ab antiquorom fontibus hausisse, uno consensu sapien- 
tissimi homines judicarint, perdifficilis tamen orta est queatio, 
gaque multis et gravibus doctorum virorum controversiis agitata, 
qusrentium plusne veteres ingenio et elegantis doctrine scieutia 
valyerint, an recentiores. Quorum quidem nonnulli tantum vete- 
ribus in hoc genere tribuunt, eosque immensitate quadam ingevii 
usque adeo processisse existimant, posteris ut omnem omnino sui — 
consequendi spem sustulerint. Nam nos tametsi permulta habea- 
mus, cum excogitata subtiliter, tum ornata egregie, unde complu- 
res non modo hovarum rerum artes protulimus, sed disciplinas 
etiam a vetustate acceptas meliores fecimus, ron defuere tamen, 
qui insana quadam antiquitatis admiratione abrepti, nostram om- 
nem in his studiis diligentiam, et despicatui omnino haberent, et 
invidiosissime etiam vituperarent. Objiciunt id primam, precla- 
rissima, illa. recentiorum tempotum inventa, quibus totam homi- 
num vitam excultam exornatamque habemus, non tam ab alicujus 
ingenio et solertia profluxisse, quam casu quodam aut longinqui 
temporis usu et periclitatione eruta fuisse, deinde nihil esse in omni 
doctrinarum genere, quod non ab antiquis fuerit et sapientius ex- 
cogitatum, et multo etium ornatius explicatum. Est et aliud 
quoddam genus hominum, qui in diversa omnia abeuntes, nihil 
antiquius ducunt, quam ut quantum in ipsis positumn est, de pris- 
corum tetnporum lionore detrahant, et quarum ipsi artium gustum 
nullo modo capere potuerunt, harum tractationem utpote Jeve 
quiddam et nugeatorium reprebendant. Veterum enim libros 
aiunt, aut puerilibus plerumque refertos esse fabulis, aut falsis et 
perniciosis opinionibus abundare, adeo ut qui eos tractet, eum 
necesse sit, vel in rebus levibus et inutilibus immorari, vel is 
summo efrore et maxima rerum ignoratione versari. Quas tam 
varias, tamque iuter se dissentientes sententias, cum alias persepe, 
tum nuper accuratius mecum reputavi, quum apud familiarem 
meum Q. Czpionem, paucis ante diebus ccenatum esset. Erat 
autem is Cepio, qui naturalem suam ingenii bonitatem, assi- 
dua exercitatione, et probatissimorum scriptorum _tractatione 
ita perpolierat, ut difficile pronuuciatu esset, doctrine ubertate 
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magis an jodicii subtilitate prestaret. Neque ille, ati multoram 
ΤῊῸΒ est, nihil nisi quod sacrarat antiquitas admitari, neque 
ge recentiorum terminis circumscribere solebuat, sed nova curn 
veteribas comparando, quid in quoque genere optimum esset stu- 
didse anquirere. Postquam igitur ccenuti discumberemus, et varias 
nescio quas nugas inter nos ultro citroque agitaremus, tum Crpio, 
‘Agedum, inquit, quoniam, ut medici dicunt, post nocturnos prie- 
sertim cibos quiescere non decet, mihi, qui imbecilliori paullo utor 
valetudine, morem geras, quodque temporis.a somno datur, expe- 
riamur ah brevi ambalatione fallere possimus, nisi forte, utpote 
de via fesso, satis jam a te fuerit vigilatum. Minime vero, in- 
quam ; nec tanti ego cruditatem et insomnia facere soleo, ut pru- 
dehtigsimo huic istorum precepto obtemperare nolim ; neque adeo 
me lectulus meus delectat, at eum suavissimo tuo sermoni antepo- 
nendim putem. Que cum dixisset, in marinum litus concessimus 
(distat enim non fonge a Czpionis villa), et lentis ibi passibtis 
progredientes, Lune in placido equoris sinu dormientis mite et 
tremulum jubar, celumque stellis undique ardentibus iltuminatum, 
taciti per aliquod tempus contemplati somus, dum fluctuum lito- 
Yibus alladentium strepitus grato murmure mulcebat aures. Tan- 
deni ego, ad Cepionem conversus, Nunquam satis, inquam, admi- 
ΤΕΥ queo, cum multiplicem nostram et exquisitam ceterarum 
omnium artiom et disciplinarum scientiam, tum nos quadty 
quamque praclara, in rerum celestium cognitione preestitimas. 
‘Quid enim prestantius, quid ad famam gloriamque illustrius, 
quam quarum rerum aditum Natura hominibus veluti interclusum 
esse voluit, nos easdem tam penitus cognitas perspectasque ha- 
buisse, at ipsum quasi in coelum ratione nostra penetrasse videa- 
‘ther? Atque hee precipua nostre etatis gloria est, quod et in 
feliquis disciplinis, et prasertim in nobilissima hac philosophiz 
parte, non permulta solum a veteribus ignorata invenimns, ‘sed atl 
summam etiam elegantiam perpolivimus. Qunamobrem szpetnu- 
mero mihi pernirum videri solet, reperiri nonnullus qui ros ab 
antiquorum prestantia adeo descivisse opinentur, nulla ut fere 
doctrine pars sit, in qua non primas illis deferendas esse censeant. 
Inter quos 'Templeius' noster nomen profitetur suum, cujus librum, 
quem contra quosdam antiquitatis vituperatores scripsit, quum 
nuper sumsetim in manus, miratus sum equidem, hominem acutis- 
simo, si quis alius, ingenio, in veterum partes ita propendisse, ut 
nobis vix quidquam in hoc genere laudis reliquisse videatur. Cujus 
wtas etiamsi multis et egregiis nostrorum tempornm inventionibus 
caruerit, non pauca tamen, mea quidem sententia, in lucem protu- 
lerat, que effusis suis antiquorum laudibus modum quendam sta- 


oA ... 5... «τὐὰὐσπτσθὔὐπιπαὰπαὐσὰ 
! Vid. Temple’s Works, vol. i. p. 151. ἄο. ed. 1760. 
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tuere potuissent. Verum gravis imprimis, et perobscura, ut miki 
videtur, de veterum et recentiorum doctrina quystio esi, eaque a 
me sxpe deliberata et multum agitata. Sed quum nihil hactenw 
certi statucre habeam, per mihi, Cepio, gratum feceris, tuam si hac 
de re sententiam explicare volueris; uullus etenim dubite, quia 
pro singulari tua eruditione, et judicandi acumine, huic tam dubjo 
argumento lucem quandam offundere possis. Faciam vero, re- 
-spondit ille, etsi graven mihi personam imposuisti et viribus meis 
_parum convenientem. Sed hanc mihi veniam impetrare velim, ut 
-quoniam in re versabur magne difficultatis et materi uberstan, nen 
mihi necesse sit, argumenta in ulramque partem curiose explorase, 
et tanquam in aunificis statera expendere, sed populgri: quadam 
duntaxat ratione pervolutare, nec tam aliorum cuarguere errores, 
quam quid ipse sentiam breviter explicare. . 

Placet igitur, quo melius ordinis ratio conservetur, disputatio- 
nem hanc nostram in duplices partes distribuere, quarum una artes 
eas attingit, que in reconditiore philosophiw genere versantar, 
alfera politiora humanitatis studia complectitur. Neque enim 
, illum, cui de re tam dubia disserere mandatum est, gravitati sug 
satis consulturum esse arbitror, nisi omnia membra, omnesque 
partes ejus quantumvis breviter, universe tamen et generatim com- 
prehendat. Nam periculum est, ne aut una parte neglecta nimii 
in veteres studii, aut altera iniquioris erga eosdem judicii reus 
arguatur, . . 

_Ac primum igitur, ut ἃ re prestantissima initia dicendi sumam, 
Philosophiam videamus, non illam quz in divinarum rerum trac- 
tatione versatur, sed que utpote rerum naturalium professa. eci- 
entiam, Physices sibi ascivit nomen.' Nam que de Deo, de reli- 
gione, de anime natura, ceterisque ejusmodi questionibys 

isputarunt veteres, quum hi Nature solius lumine abducti deerra- 
verint, nobis, summi Numinis beveficio, pura tandem et incorrupta 
diving veritatis lux affulserit, prorsus ab instituto nostro alienum 
esset, eadem si aut explicanda, aut refellenda susciperemus. Physi- 
ces vero alia omnino et diyersa est ratio, cujus ut scientiam con- 
sequamur propria mentis vi, et investigandi diligentia nitendum 
est, nec quarum rerum cognitionem Deus ipse nobis tanquam 
laborum nostrorum et vigiliarum premium proposuit, ad easdem 
alia via et ratione pervenire datur. Sed utad rem: veteres quant- 
opere 8686 in rerum causis anquirendis exercuerint, satis omnibus 
innotuit, qui ipscrum scripta vel primoribus, ut aiunt, labris de- 
gustarunt, Verum enimvero, uti de iis loquitur poeta gravissimus, 








principiis in rerun fecere rninas 
Et graviter, magnei, maguo cecidere ibi casu.* 





' Vid. Cudworth. Syst, Intell. p. 12. 2 Lucret. i. 71. 
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Quod etennn de Pythagoreis olim observavit Aristoteles," idem 
summo jure de veteribus plerisque Physicis dicendum est, Ποὺ 
videlicet non tam placita sua ad rerum naturam accommodasse, 
quam Naturam ipsam ad vana sua opinionum commenta detorsisse. 
Nou absurde igitur Socratem Apuvilinis oracolum hominum sapi- 
entissimuts pronunciavit, qui: philosophiam primus a rerum oceul- 
taram investigutione abduxit, et ad mores hominum conformandos 
avocavit. Videbat scilicet vir ille prudentissimus, rtatis sue phi- 
losephi, quuin totam fere vitam in perscrutanda rerum abditarum 
πο εἴα coutrivissent, tantum ebesse ut Nature adyta aperirent, ut 
potius clarissimis quibusque rebus densissimas tenebras offunde- 
rent. Ac mihi quidem Physicorum vetustorum placita mecum in 
animo seputanti, nibil uliud eorum pleraque vider solent, quam 
telerrimarum opinionum silva quedam copiosissima, in quibus non 
tam serio philosophantium judicia, quam hominum delirantinm 
somnia possis aguoscere.’ Quid enim illi, (ut hoc potissinum 
exemplo utur) de rerum satu atque ortu? quoruni alii mandum ex 
turbulenta quadam et fortuita winntissimorum corporum concur- 
sione, in inani interjecto moventium, coaluisse voluerunt; alii eure 
dem nec desiturum unquam, nec ub ullo temporis principate 
exordium ducentem existimarunt; fuerunt etiam, qui quecunque ia 
immensa hac rerum universitate ceruuntur, continenter ἰδὲ atque 
luere omnia judicarunt, incerta esse cuncta, nec uHam cuivis 
recte de ipsis pronunciandi prebere facultatem. Quid autem 
Thaletis aqua, quid Heracliti ignis, quid Anaximandri aer, quid Py- 
thagoreorum numeri, et initia Matiematica, quid hac, inquam, 
aliaque hujus generis infinita pene significant, uisi quo se magis 
veteres in his rebus torserint, eo fere Jongius ab omni nature veri- 
que similitudine aberrasse 1 Quid Plato, quid Aristoteles? quibus 
in laudandis nunquam antiquitas expleri potest ; quorum alter 
mundo xternitatem tribuens, alter quintum quiddam genus singu- 
lare fingens, unde astra hominumque mentes decerperentur, insigne 
nobis documentum prebuerunt, quam paruin ad veritatem in his 
rebus assequendam, vel summa ingenii acies, sine ceteris adju- 
wentis, possit-proficere. Quod si antiquorum sententias in reliquis 
quoque Physiologie partibus excutiamus, reperiemus dubia ple- 
raque et incerta, nonnulla stulta adeo et inficeta, ut nusquam 
rationis Jumen appareat. Multa illi de nimborum, fulminum, tem- 
pestatumque causis, multa de corporum celestium cursibus, in- 
tervallis, muagnitudinibus disserueruut, iu quibus tractandis  vix 
melius de rerum natura sensisse videntur, quam comicus ille 
stultus senex apud Aristophanem, quem de causis naturalibas ra- 








1 οὗ πρὸς τὰ φαινόμενα τοὺς λόγους καὶ τὰς αἰτίας ζητοῦντες, ἀλλὰ πρός τιγας δόξως 
καὶ λόχους. αὐτῶν τὰ φωμωνόμενω προσέλπονεες. Aristut. de Corlu αὶ. p. 222. ed. 
1539. 
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tuere‘potuissent. Verum gravis imprimis, et perobscurs, ut miki 
videtur, de veterum et recentiorum doctrina questio esi, eaque a 
me sxpe deliberata et multum agitata. Sed quum αἰ εἰ hactenus 
certi statucre habeam, per mihi, Czpio, gratum feceris, tuam si hac 
de re sententiam explicare volueris; oullus etenim dubita, quia 
pro singulari tua eruditione, et Judicandi acumine, huic tam dubjo 
argumento lucem quandam offundere possis. Faciam vero, re- 
-spondit ille, etsi graven mihi personam imposuisti et virilus meis 
_parum convenientem. Sed hance mihi veniam impetrare velim, ut 
-quoniam in re versabor magne difficultatis et materiz uberstew, nen 
ταὶ necesse sit, argumenta in ulramque partem curiose explorare, 
et tanquam in auiificis statera expendere, sed popylari. quadam 
duntaxat ratione pervolutare, nec tam aliorum Cuarguere efrores, 
quam quid ipse sentiam breviter explicare. 

Placet igitur, quo melius ordinis ratio couservetur, disputatio- 
nem hanc nostram in duplices partes distribuere, quarum una artes 
eas atlingit, qua in reconditiore philosophie genere versantur, 
altera politiora humanitatis studia complectitur. Neque enia 
, illum, cui de re tam dubia disserere mandatum est, gravitati sug 
satis ‘consulturum esse arbitror, nisi omnia membra, omnesque 
partes ejus quantumvis breviter, universe tamen et generatim com, 
prehendat. Nam periculum est, ne aut una parte neglecta nimii 
in veteres studii, aut altera iniquioris erga eosdem judicii seus 
arguatur. 

Ac primum igitur, ut a re praestantissima initia dicendi sumam, 
Philosophiam videamus, non illam que in divinarum rerum irac- 
tatione versatur, sed que utpote rerum naturalium professa. sci- 
entiam, Physices sibi ascivit nowen.' Nam que de Deo, de teli- 
gione, de anime natura, ceterisque ejusmodi questionibys 

isputarunt veteres, quum hi Naturz solius lumine abducti deerra- 
verint, nobis, summi Numinis beueticio, pura tandem et incorrupta 
divine veritatis lux affulserit, prorsus ab instituto nostro alienum 
esset, eadem si aut explicanda, aut refellenda susciperemus. Physi- 
ces vero alia omuino et diversa est ratio, cujus ut scientiam con- 
sequamur propria mentis vi, et investigandi diligentia nitendum 
est, nec quarum rerum cognitionem Deus ipse nobis tanquam 
laborun nostrorum et vigiliarum premium proposuit, ad easdem 
alia via et ratione pervenire datur. Sed utad rem : veteres quant- 
opere sese in rerum causis anquirendis exercuerint, satis omnibus 
innotuit, qui ipserum Scripta vel primoribus, ut aiunt, labris de- 
gustarnnt, Verum enimvero, uti de iis loquitur poeta gravissimua, 








principiis in rerum fecere rnuinas 
Et graviter, magnei, maguo cecidere ibi casu.? 





' Vid. Cudworth. Syst. Intell. p. 12. 2. Lucret. i. 71. 
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Quod elenim de Pythagoréis olim observavit Aristoteles," idem 
summo jure de veteribus plerisque Physicis dicendum est, Ποὺ 
videlicet nun tam placita eva ad rerum paturam accomniodasse, 
quam Natoram ipsam ad vana sua opinionum commenta detorsisse. 
Nou absurde igitur Socratem Apvuiiinis oracalum hominum sapi- 
entissimuis pronunciavit, qui philosophiam primus a rerum oceul- 
taram investigutione abduxit, et ad mores hominum conformandos 
avocavit. Videbat scilicet vir ille prudentissimus, rtatis su phi- 
losephi, quum tetam fere vitam in perscrutanda rerum abditarum 
ποῖ εἶδ contrivissent, tantum abesse ut Nature adyta aperirent, ut 
potius clarissimis quibusque rebus deusiasimas tenebras offunde- 
rent. Ac mihi quidem Physicorum vetustorum placita mecum in 
animo reputanti, nibil uliud eorum pleraque vitleri solent, quam 
teterrimarum opinionum silva quedam coptosissima, in quibus non 
tam serio philosophantium judicia, quam hominum delirantium 
somnia possis aguuscere.’ Quid enim illi, (ut hoc potissimum 
exemplo utur) de rerum satu atque ortu? quoruni alii mundum ex 
turbulenta quadam et fortuita winutissimorum corporum concur- 
sione, in inani interjecto moventium, coaluisse voluerunt; alii eure 
dem nec desiturum unquam, nec ub ullo temporis principate 
exordium ducentem existimarunt; fuerunt etiam, qui quecunque in 
immensa hac rerum universitate ceruuntur, continenter labi atque 
filuere omnia judicarunt, incerta esse cuncta, nec ullam caivis 
recte de ipsis pronunciandi prebere facultatem. Quid autem 
Thaletis aqua, quid Heracliti ignis, quid Anaximandri aer, quid Py- 
thagoreorum numeri, et initia Matiematica, quid hac, inquam, 
aliaque hujus generis infinita pene significant, nisi quo se magis 
veteres in his rebus torserint, eo fere longius ab omni nature veri- 
que similitudine aberrasse 1 Quid Plato, quid Aristoteles? quibus 
in laudandis nunquam antiquitas expleri potest; quorum alter 
mundo xternitatem tribuens, alter quinturn quiddam genus singu- 
lare fingens, unde astra hominumque mentes decerperentur, insigne 
nobis documentum prebuerunt, quam parum ad veritatem in his 
rebus assequendam, vel summa ingenii acies, sine ceteris adju- 
wentis, possit-proficere. Quod si antiquorum sententias in reliquis 
quoque Physiologie partibus excutiamus, reperiemus dubia ple- 
raque et incerta, nonnulla stulta adeo et inficeta, ut nusquam 
rationis lumen appareat. Multa illi de nimborum, fulminum, tem- 
pestatumque causis, multa de corporum celestium cursibus, in- 
tervallis, magnitudinibus disserueruut, in quibus trectandis Υἱχ 
metius de rerum natura sensisse videntur, quam comicus tle 
stultus senex apud Aristophanem, quem de causis naturalibus ra- 











1 OS πρὸς τὰ φαινόμενα τοὺς λόγους καὶ τὰς αἱτίας Φητοῦντις, ἀλλὰ πρός τιγας δόξας 
καὶ λόγους αὐτῶν τὰ φαμνόμιενω προσέλκονσεις. Aristut. de Corlo ri. p. 222. ed. 
1539. 
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tere locutus esse videar. Que cum ita sint, vere ille beatus, t 
cum elegantissimo poeta, eodemque Physico haudquaquam con 
temaeudo, Joquar, 
--- δε μετεωρολόγων, 

ἑκὰς ἔῤῥιψεν σκολία: ἀπάτας, . 

ὧν ἀτήρα γλῶσσ᾽ εἰκοβολεῖ, 

περὶ τῶν ἀφανῶν, 

οὐδὲν γνώμης μετέχουσα." 
Et profecto mihi ista cogitanti idem videtur antiquis illis Natut: 
specnlatoribus accidisse, quod viatoribus, qui fallax nocturnorut 
ignium lumen secuti, a tecta tandem semita deerrantes iu putes 

weasque preecipites labuntur. Illi etenim Naturam optimur 

ducem deserentes, vanisque et tortuovis incertarum conjecturarut 
commentis abducti, fieri vix potult quin in gravissimos errores ¢ 
ineptiasinciderent. Nihilominus has inter οἱ et opacas ignora 
tienis tenebras, quosdam quasi melioris judicii ignicuios interdur 
elatere cernimus, veluti per celum nebulosum tenuis erumpi 
astrorum lux. Unde liquido constare arbitror veteribus non tat 
ingenium defuisse, quam rectam philosophandi viam, ad recut 
cccultaram notitiam consequendam. Itaque ne illos tibi videar, 
philosophorum choro penitus sustulisse, et in unam duntaxat par 
tem inglinasse, pauca quedam sapienter sane ab eis excogitat 
commemorare lubet, ut bonornm compensatione mala quodan 
modo sublevare possimus. Jam physicorum omnium vetustissina 
Thales Milesius, quem de rebus naturalibus primum quesiviss 
apud omnes convenit, quum ad £gyptios aliasque longe dissita 
gentes visendi causa commeasset, Physiologie eam partem, qui 
βαρετὰ et ca@lestia tractat, prastantissimis suis inventis auxit mag 
Nopere atque amplificavit. Primus enim Solis Luneque defectione 
ia omne posterum tempus proedixisse fertur, quarum causam, igno 
ratam antea, validissimis etium rationibus comprobavit. Cuju 
exemplum alios permultos excitavit ad veri investigandi cupidita 
tem, quos inter illustre uobis obversatur Pythagore nomen, αὶ 
oum inveterata qazdam mentes hominum occupasset opinio, tet 
ram mediam pendere, primus Solem in media mundi uniyersi sed 
collocavit, stellasque omnes circa ipsum immobilem manenter 











1 Vid. Cic. Academ. ii. 31. + Eurip. Fragm. 
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orbibus rotundis ferri edocuit. Terram idem, congilobata figura, 
circa axem suum incilatissimo motu torqueri demoustravit, unde et 
yoctium dierumque vicissitudines variseque temporum cotnmuta- 
tienes zequabiliter efficerentur. Cujus dieciplina cum per multa 
admodum szcula extincta fuisset, a Copernico tandem renovate, 
debitam suam auctoritatem spud peritiores omues jam demunti 
adepta est. Multa et alia physicorum {ἰδὲ cammemorare possem, 
pj temporis quo concludor angustix prohiberent; quorum etsi 
¢gregia’ quedam sint et admiranda, cum nullis tameo rationum 
momentis niterentur, obsoleverunt brevi, aliorum vicissim opinio- 
vibus. cedentia. Nibil enim in Philosophia diuturnum ésse potest, 
quod .non a certis, et a Nature observatione petitis, argumentis 
pendeat, quum omnibus eadem semper sit fingendi licentia, et sua 
admirari, aliena contemnere, humani ingenii proprium sit. 

Sed de bis satis: ad ea jam aggrediamur, que si non physica 
nominare: liceat, Physicen tamen proxime spectaut, et naturali 

uodam societatis vinculo complectuntur. Que nobis pertustran- 

tibus, quid Archimede obversatur illustrius, quid magis omni ho- 
minum veneratione colendum, cujus gloria non ad exigui prediea- 
tionem temporis, sed ad ommnem posteritatis memoriam zternis 
literarum monimentis consecrata permanabit? Quis enim nescit, 
artes illas omnes, qu sive ad secessarias hominum utilitates, sive 
ad animi qgblectationem comparate sunt, prestanti illius hominis 
ingenio ita exeultas fuisse et expolitas, nibil ut ille in hoc genera 
intactum aut inornatum reliquisse videatur 1 Idem quanta, quam- 
que admirabilia ia mathematicis disciplinis perfecit, quarum Ja~ 
tentes et obscuras antea proprietates cum scienter enudavit, tum 
copiose et dilucide explicavit 2? Quid de Archyta Tarentino loquar, 
quid de Euclide, quid de Hipparcho et Cl. Ptolemzo, quid de aliis. 
compluribus Grecorum et Latinorum egregiis viris? unde tanquam: 
ex, perenni quodam fonte, novarum rerum et admirabilium insatia- 
bilis quedam profluxit copia. ᾿ 

Tam, quanta potui-cum diligentia, physicarum disciplinarum 
ortus et incrementa persecutus sum, quarum:tamen si vel optima 
queque cum recentiorum temporum inventis comparare collibueri€, 
reperiemus ea, veluti majore miuor lux exstipguitur, sic hodierna- 
rum doctrinarum luce et splendore, plane obscurari omnia atque 
obrui. Quid enim, obsecro, apud veteres de natura rerum balhu-. 
tientes inveniri possit, quod cum nostra in hoc genere scientia 
comparatum non sordeat? quid in ceelestium cognitione? quid in 
iis omnibus disciplinis que abditarum et retrusarum rerum in studio. 
continentur ? Frum ego, At boua tua pace, inquam, dixerim,, 
nibil cause esse videtur, cur te adeo magnifice circumspiciag, 
quasi aut ingenio acutiori, aut acriori studio freti, hanc in qua 
tua tantopere exsultat oratio, rerum scientiam assecuti fuerimus. 
mur, quibus veteres prorsus caruerunt? quantas nos hauserimus 
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utilitates ex diuturni temporis usu et longinqua experientia, et οὖ 
innumerabilibus illis sensuum adjumentis, que nobis aut fortuns 
benignitas, aut hominum solertia tam ubertim suppeditavit. Quin 
potius incredibilem eorum mentis celeritatem suspicere debui- 
mus, qui que nos melioribus presidiis adjuti coguovimus, eadem 
unicis ingenii viribus freti cognoverunt. Nee mili quidem 
rectius videris illos, quia non plura prestiterint, reprehendere, 
quan qui nos reprehensurus esset, quod oon illa qu multis 
post seculis invenienda sunt, jamdudum perceperimus. Vere tu 
quidem et merito, respondit ille, permultas esse causas affirmasti, 
quz veteribus offecerunt, quo minus ad nostram hance studiorum 
prestantiam pervenirent, que nihilominus mihi oeutiquam talia 
videytur, ut in iis posita sint omnia. Nam quod μά]. ante, te ut 
videtur imprudente, dixi, idem iteram affirmo, multiplices illos 
priscorum philosophorum errores, non tam ingenii vilio tribuendos 
esse, quam insano suo conjectaudi studio, quo eousque capieban- 
tur, ut vix quidguam aliud egisse videantur, nisi ut aliorum profli- 
gatis opinionibus, suas ipsi substituerent. Primus Baco Verula- 
mius,’ novam et inauditam antea ingressus philosopbandi viam, 
yaturee. speculatores a vanis commenticiisque opinionibus abduxit, 
εἰ δά diligentem rerum observationem avocavit. Neque ille, ut 
Platonici, non nisi universe omnia et generatim contemplanda, simal 
ac ad individua perventum esset, insistere, sed singula primum 
perlustrando, tandem quibusdam quasi gradibus ad perfectam 
rerum scientiam pervenire studebat. Cujus vestigits insistentes 
Boyleus, Hugenius, aliique quam plurimi, brevi tempore tantos 
fecere. progressus, ut incredibilis quidam ad excellentiam cursas 
factus esse videretur. Tandem exortus est Newtonus, philoso-’ 
phorum quidam quasi Deus, qui verissime affirmari possit, genus 
omne humanum ingenio longe superavit. Cujus ad eximiam et 
pene divinam mentis celeritatem, tam egregia accessit ratio et, 
conformatio ductrinz, nihil ut obscurum adeo esset atque abditam, 
quod suam investigandi aciem effugere posset. 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et ultra 

Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi, 

Atque omne immensum peragravit mente animogue, 


Nata philosophandi rationem a Bacone traditam felicissime aa- 
plexas, non falsis illam conjecturis nixam, sed claris certisque ex- 
pertmentis comprobatam, qux latucrant prius deusissimis tenebris 
circumfusa divinitus expediit, et tam validis insuper rationum pon- 
Geribus stabilivit, ut qui decreta ejus labefactaret, nemo adhuc iu- 
ventus est.. Neque ille in omni physiologia preclarus modo, sed in 
reconiitiori etiam Mathematicorum disciplina facile princeps, quam 
universam ille ita pertractavit, vix ut quisquam in una parte tantam 





* Vid. Nov. Org. I. § civ. 
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excelluisse videtur, quantum ille in omnibus. Hunc insecuti com- 
plures alti, excellenti doctrina et ingenio illustres, quarum ipse artium 
fondamenta tam preclare jecerat, prastantissimis suis laboribus 
ad summum denique fastigium evexerunt. 

‘‘Longum esset omnia nostrorum temporum artes et inventa si- 
gillatim enumerare, que talia profecto sunt, ut ‘quemvis fateri 
cogant, vix quidquam audaci hominum ingenio esse denegatum. 
Quid etenim, (ut hinc nostra primum sese efferat oratio,) typo- 
graphica arte preeclarius? quid ad hominum usus fructuosius ἢ que 
profecto quantum mens humana ceteris omnibus rebus antecellit, 
tantum cetera omnia artificia maguitudiue commodorum superare 
videtur. ‘Hac enim ingenuarum omuium artium et doctrinarum 
scientiam, non angustis ut antea terminis coricludimus, sed in uni- 
versum hominum genus mulliplici copia et varietate disseminamus, 
Hac clarorum virorum illustria facta et consulta ad sempiternam 
posteritatis memoriam prodimus, aliosque emulatione ad imitan- 
dum excitamus. Quid ut ad alia transeam, de nostra reruip mari- 
timarum: scientia loquar, qui magnetis lapidis gubernatione ducti 
per vastum ignotumque xquor navigiorum cursus tuto dingimus, 
et'in ultimas atque ignoratas antea regiones penetrautes, cum im- 
perii nostri fines producimus, tum gentes barbarie efferatas ad 
cultum civilem humanumgue mitigamus. Bellicas nos vero disci- 
Ptinas quantum ad culmen proveximus, quanta nos et admiranda 
id preeliis, oppugnutionibus, et navalibus -preliis effecimus, propter 
exquisitam nostram reram sbditarum et retrusarum cognitionem ! 
Neque nos minus eyregia in studiis domesticis prestitimus, quod 
testaptur cum permulta alia, tum insatiabilis illa inventionom mul- 
titudo, unde omnia idonea simu! et jucanda uberrime effloruerunt. 
Nos stellarum cursus, intervalla, progressiones, institiones accu- 
rate cognovimus, nos Solis Luneque meatus descripsimus, nos’ 
quecungue in celo fiunt ditigenter notsavimus, causasque om- 
nium et rationes acute investigavimus. Quid de nostra rerum 
opticarum cognitione loquar, qua ipsa veluti Nature adyta 
perscrutamur, et cecis quodammodo oculos largimur? Quanta 
vero rerun) miracula ex aquz vaporis usu nostra patrumque 
tetas machinata vidit ! que profecto mecum ipse reputans, vix ad- 
miratione satiuri possum. Nam ut alia omittam omnia, quid hoc 
magnificentius excogitari queat, homines rem istam, qua nthil levius 
aut ivanius est, ita arte sua ingenioque moderare potuisse, ut quas 
res Natura violentissimas genuit, earuin dominatum teuentes, uullis 
non modo vertorum ac remigiorum presidiis adjuti, veruor etiam- 
adversus omnem maris venturuoique rabiem, quem sibi proposuere 
portum, tuto eundem et facile consequi valerent. Quid enim hoe 
aliud est, nisi Nature ipsi vim inferre, aut novam quasi Naturam: 
in sebus efficere? Alia infinita pene bujus generis missa facio, ne 
prolixior justo nostra tibi videatur oratio. Quid de czteris artibus 
et disciptinis dicam 1 in quibus que dispersa antehac et dissipata 
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fuerunt, nos in certas doctrinarum formulas inclusimus, et puleher- 
rime insuper exornavimus? Nos sedem et regionem locorum de- 
scripsimus, nos animalium omnium ortus, victus, figuras perseculi 
sumus, nos stirpium herbarum vires et utilitates percepimus, εἴ, ut 
ita dicam, omnium. ferme quotquot tellus pariat, naturam tam pe- 
nitus pertractavimus, nulla ut pars a nobis pretermissa videatur. 
Multa etiam de medicorum repertis commemorare possem, quo- 
rum arti, absurdis alcumistarum ablegatis erroribus, quam multa, 
quamque salutifera chemicorum solertia subministravit! Quid de 
levionibus studiis loquar, nec minus tamen admirandis? quid uogs 
non in tectorum exstructione et apparatu, in corporum tegumentis, 
in eaculentorum et poculentorum varietate perfecimus, et in omai- 
bus istis artium lenociniis, unde inuumerabilia fere effluxerunt, et 
ad usum apta, et ad ornatum decora! Quibus omnibus expositis, 
satis docuisse videor, nos quantopere in hoc studiorum genere 
veteres anteiverimus ; reliquum est, ut politiora jam humaonitatis 
sjudia aggrediamur, ut, utrisque inter se comparatis, facilior ἢ 4! 
dijudicatio. Sed visne, quoniam satis quidem, ut opivor, ambu- 
latum est, et vesperiina hecce frigora, ut ait poeta, parum cautos 
Ixedere solent, locum mutemus, quodque reliquum est hujus que- 
stionis intra domesticos parietes conficiamus? Quz cum dixisset, 
domum reyertimus, et posteaquam nos in coenaculum contulisse- 
mus, ibique consedissemus, tum Czpio, Jam gravioribus his, in- 
quit, disciplinis explicatis, ad amoeniora ista humanitatis studia 
nosmet convertamus, quorum contemplatione animum aut curis ef 
molestiis districtum, aut acerbiorum rerum tractatione defatigatum, 
mirifice delectari et recreari sentio. Quamobrem quo melius ad 
rerum gravitatem nostra quoque accommodetur oratio, Oratores 
primos aggrediamur, quorum discipliga, ut eruditis placet, libe- 
rales omnes artes et doctrinas in se comprehensas et conclusas 
tenet. Que quidem, prouti summus dicendi artifex aflirmavil 
Tulliys, res est una omnium difficillima, quippe que non summa 
naturg duutaxat, sed artis insuper adjumenta requirat. Iltaque 
apud veteres reperiemus, quicunque iv hoc dicendi artificio ex- 
cellere voluerunt, tantum studium tamque multam operam isthuc 
contulisse, ut hoc solum agerent, hoc unicum sequerentur. Post. 
quam igitur summis eloquentie adhibitis magistris et bonarun 
gmnium artium scriptoribus pervolutatis, wultiplicem sibi rerun 
prudentiam compararant, tum demum ausi sunt in publicum pro- 
dire, et quotidiana exercitatione nativas suas vires augere et con- 
firmare. Neque illi tumultuaria quadam ratioue, et quasi airo- 
σχεδίαστι' dicere solebant, sed quemadmodum de iis loquitu 
Criticus gravissimus, tantam in oratione sua expolienda diligentian 
adbibere ut scripta sua czlando potius quam scribendo absolvisse 





᾿ Ὁ Οὐ γραπτοῖς, ἀλλὰ γλυπτοῖς καὶ τορεύτοις ἰοίκοτας τοὺς λόγους. Dionys. Halli. 
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viderentar. Non igitur mirandum est fantum ipsos eloquii sui 
viribus potuisse, ut fulgurare eos, ut tonare, ut universam veluti 
permiscere civitatem Comici veteres perhiberent. Quam dispsr 
hodie et: diversa rerum est conditio, cum homines nudos atque 
inermes ad dicendum accedentes videamus, nullis neque nature 
neque doctrine presidiis instructos, sed declamatorio quodam 
genere tantummodo valentes.- Qui cum orationis flosculis, et 
grande quid sonantibus verbis imperite multitudinis aures delijnie- 
rint, tum egregie sese, si Diis placet, oratoris munere perfugctos 
(esse existimant. Ridicula capita, quasi cujus artis faculfatem 
preestantissima veterum ingenia non nisi gravissimis laboribus con- 
sequi potuerunt, ad eandem sibi liceret brevi quadam et quasi 
compendiaria pervenire ira, aut quo nihil 11 prestabilius judica~ 
runt, idem hi leve quiddam censerent, et indigoum omnino in que 
magnopere elaborarent. Sunt et alii quoque, docti satis illi qui- 
dem, nec: ingenio mediocri, sed pravo dicendi genere ita omnia 
obscurantes, ut illos ad auditorum suorum fastidium conspirasse 
existimares. Quorum famelicis et tedii plenis declamatiunculis 
quum sepe intersim, ita equidem commoveri soleo, ut in aliis vix 
risum, io altis vix somnum cohibere possim. Que cum ita sint, 
haudquaquam profecto mirum videri debet, nos quum, qui coram 
populo verba faciant, complures babeamus, qui perfecti oratoris 
nomen mereatur, habere fere neminem. Inde insuper magna ex 
parte fluxisse puto, quod nos adeo in historiis scribendis ab anti- 
quorum prestantia desciverimus. Crediderim enim neminem tam 
ineptum recentiorum esse fautorem, ut non fateatur nos veteres in 
hoc genere longe multumque superasse. Nisi forte, quod olim 
politulos quosdam Gallulos ex Academia fecisse comperimus, 
Cominii aliquis, aut Thuani, et similium scripta, nobilissimis illis 
Grecarum et Latinarum litterarum monimeutis anteferenda esse 
arbitretur. Quod si exempla desideres, prodeat in medium ille 
aureum orationis flumen fundens Herodotus, prodeat Thucydides, 
quem nemo fide et autoritate, sententiarumque pondere et gravitate 
unquam adhbuc assecutus est. Quid autem Aenophonte dulcius, quid 
Sallustio densius ac nervosius, quid Tacito pressius, prudentius, 
limatius 2? Multos et alios proferre possem, nisi iv re non dubia 
testibus non necessariis uti viderer. Atque hic quidem mirari 
subit, quibusdam, nec indoctis iis placuisse, quod si historica 
fides adsit, rerumque copia. et multitudo, vix quidquam am- 
plius desiderari posse. Quorum quidem sententia longissime 
mihi a veritate abborrere videtur. Profecto si nilil aliud postu- 
laret historia, nisi nudam rerum enarrationem, qui se cunque ad 
eam tractandam sese conlaturus sit, parvi admodum interesset. 
Verumenimvero, ut cibos quamlibet delicatos fastidire solemus, 9] 
in vasis sordidis et immundis apponantur, sic non minus scriptorem 
‘Mum aversamur, qui non ad rerum dignitatem orationem quoque 
suam accommodare possit. Quid enim historico turpius quam 
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fuerunt, nos in certas doctrinarum formulas inclusimus, et pulchei 
rime insuper exornavimus?. Nos sedem et regionem locorum d& 
scripsimus, nes animalium omnium ortus, victus, figuras persecu 
sumus, nos stirpium herbarum vires et utilitates percepimus, εἴ, τ 
ita dicam, omnium. ferme quotquot tellus pariat, naturam tam pe 
yitus pertractavimus, nulla ut pars a nobis pretermissa videatui 
Multa etiam de medicorum repertis commemorare possem, que 
rum arti, absurdis alcumistarum ablegatis erroribus, quam mult: 
quamgue salutifera chemicorum solertia subministravit !_ Quid d 
levioribus studiis loquar, nec minus tamen admirandis? quid ὡς 
non in tectorum exstructione et apparatu, in corporum tegumenti 
in eaculentorum et poculentorum varietate perfecimus, et in omoi 
hus istis artium lenociniis, unde innumerabilia fere effluxerunt, ἐ 
ad usum apta, et ad ornatum decora! Quibus omnibus expositi 
satis docuisse videor, nos quantopere in hoc studiorum genes 
veteres anteiveriwas ; reliquum est, ut politiora jam humapitet 
sludia uggrediamur, ut, utrisque inter se comparatis, facilior fic 
ijudicatio. Sed visne, quoniam satis quidem, ut opivor, amby 
latum est, et vespertina hecce frigora, ut ait poeta, parum cauty 
Iedere solent, locum mutemus, quodque reliquum est bujus que 
stionis intra domesticos parietes conficiamus? Que cum dixisse 
domum reyertimus, et posteaquam nos in ccenaculum contuliss 
mus, ibique consedissemus, tum Cepio, Jam gravioribus his, ir 
quit, disciplinis explicatis, ad amcniora ἰδία humanitatis studi 
nosmet convertamus, quorum contemplatione animum aut curis « 
molestiis districtum, aut acerbiorum rerum tractatione defatigatun 
mirifice delectari et recreari seatio. Quamobrem quo melius a 
Terum gravitatem nostra quoque accommodetur oratio, Orator 
Primos aggrediamur, quorum disciplipa, ut eruditis placet, lib: 
tales omnes artes et doctrinas in se comprehensas et conclusi 
tenet. Que quidem, prouti summus dicendi artifex affirmay 
Tulliys, res est una omnium diffcillima, quippe que oon suma 
nature duntaxat, sed artis insuper adjumenta requirat. Itaqu 
apud veteres reperiemus, quicunque in hoc dicendi artificio εἰ 
cellere voluerunt, tantum studium tamque multam operam isthy 
contulisse, ut hoc solum agerent, hoc unicum sequerentur. Pos 
quam igitus sumwmis eloquentie adhibitis magistris et bonarw 
gmnium artium scriptoribus pervolutatis, wultiplicem sibi rerui 
prudentiam compararant, tum demum ausi sunt in publicum pr 
dire, et quotidiana exercitatione nativas suas vires augere et coy 
firmare. Neque illi tumultuaria quadam ratione, et quasi aim 
σχεδίαστι' dicere solebant, sed quemadmodum de iis loquift 
Criticus gravissimus, tantam in oratione sua expolienda diligentia: 
re ut scripta sua celando potius quam scribendo absqlviat 
—_—_—_—— 
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carn, de Stract, Ογαῖ. 5 36. ΤΡ ΝΞ ail 
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viderentur. Non igitur mirandum est fantum. ipsos eloquii sui 
viribus potuisse, ut fulgurare eos, ut topare, ut universam veluti 
permiscere civitatem Comici veteres perbiberent. Quam dispar 
hodie et diversa rerum est conditio, cum homines nudos atque 
inermes ad dicendum accedentes videamus, nullis neque nature 
neque doctrine presidiis instructos, sed declamatorio quodam 
genere tantummodo valentes.. Qui cum orationis flosculis, et 
grande quid sonentibus verbis imperite multitudinis aures deljnie- 
rint, tum egregie sese, si Diis placet, oratoris.munere perfugctos 
esse existimant. Ridicula capita, quasi cujus artis facultetem 
preestantissima veterum ingenia nou nisi gravissimis laboribus con- 
sequi potuerunt, ad eandem sibi liceret brevi quadam et quasi 
compendiaria pervenire ira, aut quo nihil 1}}} prestabilius judica- 
runt, idem hi leve quiddam censerent, et indigoum omnino in que 
maguopere elaboraren!. Sunt et alii quoque, docti satis illi qui- 
dem, nec: ingenio mediocri, sed pravo dicendi genere ita omnia 
obscurantes, ut illos ad auditorum suorum fastidium conspirasse 
existimares. Quorum famelicis et tedii plenis declamatiunculis 
quum spe intersim, ita equidem commoveri soleo, ut in aliis vix 
risum, in altis vix somnum cobibere possim. Que cum ita sint, 
haudquaquam profecto mirum videri debet, nos quum, qui coram 
populo verba faciant, complures babeamus, qui perfecti oratoris 
nomen mereatur, habere fere neminem. Inde insuper magna ex 
parte fluxisse puto, quod nos adeo in historiis scribendis ab anti- 
quorum prestantia desciverimus. Crediderim enim neminem tam 
ineptum recentiorum esse fautorem, ut non fateatur nos veteres in 
hoc genere longe multumque superasse. Nisi forte, quod olim 
politulos quosdam Gallulos ex Academia fecisse comperimus, 
Comiuii aliquis, aut Thuani, et similium scripta, nobilissimis illis 
Grecarum et Latinarum litterarum monimentis anteferenda esse 
arbitretur. Quod si exempla desideres, prodeat in medium ille 
aureum orationis flumen fundens Herodotus, prodeat Thucydides, 
quem nemo fide et autoritate, sententiarumque pondere et gravitate 
unquam adbuc assecutus est. Quid autem Aenophonte dulcius, quid 
Sallustio densius..ac nervosius, quid Tacito pressius, prudentius, 
limatius 2 Multos et alios proferre possem, nisi iv re non dubia 
testibus non necessariis uti viderer. Atque bic quidem mirari 
subit, quibusdam, nec indoctis iis placuisse, quod si historica 
fides adsit, rerumque copia. et multitudo,. vix .quidquam am- 
plius desiderari posse. Quorum quidem sententia longissime 
mihi a veritate abhorrere videtur. Profecto-si nibil aliud postu- 
laret historia, nisi nudam rerum enarrationem, qui se cunque ad 
eam tractandam sese conlaturus sit, parvi admodum interesset, 
Verumenimvero, ut cibos quamlibet delicatos fastidire solemus, 9] 
in vasis sordidis et immundis apponantur, sic non minus scriptorem 
‘Mum aversamur, qui non ad rerum dignitatem orationem quoque 
suam accommodare possit. Quid enim historico turpius quam 
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clarorum virorum laudes ingenii culpe deterere, et.sammum reru 
gestarum, atque excellentium facisorum lorem, abjecia 
feeculenta oratione contamimare? Neque id solum in seripta 
requirimus, ut dilucide, ornate, et distribute dicat, ut verboru 
sententiarumque ornamentis orationem suam distinctam et qui 
ilumingtam habeat, sed ut res nabis ante oculos ita subjiciat, 
tanquam extra nos abrepti, “modo Thebis, modo Argis,” quer 
admodum ait poéta, locati esse videamur. Qua quidem facults 
veteres illos heroas ita excelluisse arbitror, nihil ut possit @& 
preclarius, nihil magnificentius. Vere igitur illi et merito histori 
suas κεήματα és ἀεὶ nuncopaverunt, quippe quibus non summ: 
Eales et ayctoritas, sed exquisitis etiam ingenii lomi 











ingenio illi duntaxat, sed vite etiam et studioram ratione consect 
videntur. Qui enim priscis temporibus ad historias scribendas 3! 
suum appulerunt, nos in vita otiosa et umbratili lauguentes, sed 
sole, .ut aiunt, et pulvere versati, in gravissimis scilicet munerib 
domi militizeque peragendis, vitam transigebant. Multos itaque ap: 
ipsos reperies in civitatum procuratione egregios viros, multas 
Fegum intimis consiliis, et in summorum virorum frequentia as 
due versatos, multos qui itibus prefuerunt, quasque rea ne 
rarent, easdem gculis jj urparunt. Hine illorum in a 
raudo fides, in rerum deseriptionibus vivida quedam viset facult: 
et ad vivam quasi depingendi subtilitas, quibus in legendis in alin 
¥eluti terrarum regionem delati esse videmur. Tam vero quid a 
surdius dici fingive possit, hominem, qui etatem fere totam syi 
in obscurjs angulis delituit, quee ipse nunquam testatus est, sed 4 
fando audita, aut ab aliorum libris.accepta cognovit, eadem poi 
aut fideliter adeo enarrare, aut exquisite depingere. Hac οἱ 
ita sint, permulta nos tamen adjumenta hausisse fatendum δι 
cum ex accuratiori nostra orbis terrarum cognitione, tam ex longi 
qua experientia, unde comprehensam rerum politicarum scientis 
adepti sumus, temporumque inclinationes et momesta accun 
notando, civitatum ortus, incrementa, conversiones indagare 
contemplari potuimus. Quod si nos igitur quantis hodie perfn 
mar opportunitatibus, tanta etiam scribendi facultate valeremi 
nibil sane cause esse videtur, cur non omnia possemus in histo: 
plene et cumulate perficere. Et posteriori quidem seculo, nos 
homines, bonarum artium studio nemini cedentes. Historis 
jacentem prius, et obsoletam pzene, in honorem suum, et antiq 
Jura, quodammodo vindicarunt. Neutiquam tamen, quod dole 
dum est preclarissimum borum exemplar recentior xtas secu 
est,nostris etenim temporibus,' quod recte vir literatissimus anima 
vertit, adeo hzc provincia deserta fuit, et relicta, vix ut histor 
——— ΄ ΄ΘἕἝἕἝἕἝἷἕἕἷ'͵Ῥ 


1 Β. Schlegel Ῥταίοοί, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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nomen retinuerimus. Sed de historicis, satis credo disputatum 
est, de Poétis videamus:’ Tum ego, Mirari satis, inquam, non 
4.60, hominum ‘quorundam levitatem dicam an impudentiam, 
quibus recentia tantopere placuerunt, nt veterum omnium poéta- 
rum scripts igsolenter fastidirent. Nam Academici isti, quorum 
mentio 8 te paullo ante facta est, quasi satis non duxissent, in 
ceteris omnibus doctrivis et artibus, primas suis hominibus 
deferre, sic in hac -quoque poétiea facultate, palmam ipsis impu~ 
Genter atrogurant. Eo etenim progressi sunt temeritatis, ut anti- 
quis omnibus Scenicis Cornelium, Horatio Boileum, aliis alios, in 
80 quosque genere, anteponendos esse arbitrarentur. Mihi pro- 
fecto veteres, si wulla alia in re, in hac tamen ita excelluisse viden< 
tar, ut vix ullam. ceteris poétis landem reliquerint. Sed nihil 
interpellabo, tuam enim sententiam audire malo. Tum Crepio, 
leniter arridéens, Ne tu, inquit, suavis homo, qui judicis idem et ref 
personam iu hac causa sustinere velis, et profecto, quantum ego 
conjectura auguror prejudicata quadam opinione imbutus huc ac- 
cepisti. Sed ne longior sim, sic habete. Equidem tametsi non 
invitus. fatear, citeriora heecce tempora egregios nonnutquam poé- 
tas extulisse, quosdam etiam qui in nonnullis scribendi generibus 
palmam veteribus dubiam facere videntur, ‘non tamen hoc tri- 
buens dederim quoque cetera,” neque si recentioribus hoc conces- 
serim, in singulis ipsos magna interdum cum laude elaborasse, 
idem eos in Poética, si universe spectetur, prorsus excelluisse ag- 
noverim. Longa questio est, multeeque in nnamque partem rationes 
adlats: sunt, ut ostenderetur, quisnam preecipue ex omnibus omnium 
vatatum poétis, inventionis ubertate, et scribendi artificio foruerit, 
qujus rei gloriam Homero ahi, Enchespalo nostro, et Miltoni 
quidem vindicare-satagunt, uter utro prior fuerit, multum et acri- 
ter disputetum est. Quod si nos aliquis, in Epica ut hoc potissi- 
mum exemplo utar, excelluisse emicat, quam multa nihilo minus 
aut intacta reliquimns, aut inculta omnino et inornata dimisimus. 
Ne ia exemplis multus sim, quibas in utendis, litem tibi lite re- 
golvere fortasse videor, ecquis ex recentioribus aut Pindari mag- 
niloquentiam, aut Sophoclis gravitatem aut comicos Aristophanis 
sales unquam adzequarit? Quis Theocriti in rusticarum rerum de- 
acriptione vernustatem? Quis curiosam illam Horatii venustatem, 
aut mollissimam Ovidij in omui carminis genere dulcedinem 1 Nec 
meibt quidquaw Lucretio nobilius videri solet, qui cum in materia 
@ura et arida tantum valuerit, quid nos illum facturum fuisse 
putabimus, si divitem suam ingenii venam ad elegantiora alia 
transferre voluisset.—Nihil mihi necesse est, de nostrorum tempo- 
rum poétis loqui, qui sane, si unum alterumque excipias, tantum 
abest, ut veteruni laudem in dubium adducere possint, ut potius 
punquam delendam igfamiam conflasse videantur. ἮΝ 

Hactenus preecipuas antiquorum εἴ recentiorum doctrinas quam 
potuj brevissime persecutus sum. Verum tametsi multa dicuntur, 
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multa nihilominus preetereunda sunt. Nihilenim adhuc de Gram- 
maticis locutus sum, nihil de Criticis, nihil de compluribus aliis, 
doetringe ingeniique laude prestantibus, quie Grecia Latioque, 
tanquam ex artium quibusdam officinis, in omnem hominum 
famam notitiamque profluxerunt. Quorum haud scio, an quis 
Plutarcho, aut ingenio major fuerit, aut in omni antiquitatis sci 
entia consummatior, qui non philosophorum modo omnes sectas 
diligentissime lustravit, sed clarissimorum in omni laudis genere 
virorum facta, immortalitati commendavit. Quid de Pausania 
dicam? quid de Caio illo Plinio, eruditionis quodam quasi domi- | 
cilio, quid de Strabone “cujus opera tam varia omnium rerum 
scientia referta sunt, ut si unius aut alterius e veteribus scripta 
excipias, nihil plane in omni vetustate reperiri possit, cum iis com- 
parandum.”! His nominibus tot virorum atque tantorum expositis, 
quis tam vecors inveniri potest, qui antiquorum doctrinam im 
dubium vocare ausit? Quz autem inepti quidam blaterones, e tri- 
viis petita convicia, in antiquas literas, earumque patronos, con- 
gerere assueverunt, non est, profecto cur quemvis morari debeant. 
Tales etenim, (politissimi Mureti verbis utor) “ ea libertate utuntur, 
quz insanis et vinolentis tribui solet, ut, cum quidlibet in qoemlibet 
dixerint, nemo laboret.” Pergant igitur, que sola possunt, perfricte 
frontis ope, que oullo modo intelligere possunt, eadem maligne 
carpere, nam quum Natura eos adeo stolidos hebetesque finxerit, 
nihil ut paullo liberalius percipere queant, fatuas suas et uniles 
sententias nasutiores omnes ludibrio habebunt. Sed ut hec omit- 
tam, eo nostra redeat, unde deflexit oratio. Quamvis ego veteres, 
mansuetiorum artium studiis, longe nos post se reliquisse arbitrer, 
vix tamen hac nostra tempestate, quanta olim fuerit doctrine 
antique prestantia, nos recte statuere posse existimo. Neque 
enim cum tabulam egregiam aliquam, vetustate jam jam evanes- 
centem contueamur, et lineamenta prima sua duntaxat servantem, 
idoneum de pristina ejus pulcritudine judicium ferre possumos,; 
neque (ut ad domestica et nota veniam) quemquam adeo callidam 
harum rerum existimatorem esse crediderim, qui Cereris illud 
nostrum simulacrum, tam feedis undique vulneribus laniatum, @ 
Phidiaca manu profectum esse, sibi persuaderet. Quomodo nos 
igitur melius de preclaris illis ingenji antiqui monimentis judicare 
poterimus, quorum partem multo majorem, ista omnium confec- 
irix zetas penitus absumsit, queeque superfuerunt, temporis injuria; 
et barbarorum hominum corruptelis tam misere depravata sunt, et 
dilacerata, ut verissime cum poéta affirmare possimus, 








μηδένα 
γνῶναι φίλων ἴδοντ᾽ ἂν ἄθλιον δέμας. 


Atque haud scio, an in omni illa veterum scriptorum disperditione, 
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ullorum jactura magis deflenda sit, quam eorum, qui elegantissimo 
suo ingenio Comeediam Atticam locupletarunt. Que una audeo 
dicere, non in leporibus modo, viteque et morum imaginibus, sed 
in sententiarum quoque et preceptorum gravitate, omnia omoium 
philosophorum scripta louge multumque superasse. Quorum 
lacera fragmenta, et divulsa veluti membra quum spe intuear,non 
possum non exciamare, 


uales vos dicam, 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint relliquiz. 


Que cum ita sint, pobis magnopere gratulandum est, recentiora 
hec tempora tali clurissimorum virorum copia floruisse, qui inge- 
nio non minus, quam studio et voluntate pollentes, antiquorum 
erraptes doctrinas, et in ima barbarie peregrinantes, et domum 
quasi deduxerunt, et ad pristinum suum decus et nitorem, quan- 
tum fieri potuit, revocarunt. Quorum prestantissimis laboribus, 
accessit dubiis fides, obscuris lux, depravatis integritas, queeque 
informis situs, et deserta vetustas penitus olim obrueraut, eadem 
sunt in communem hominum usum et notitiam viudicata. Neque 
nostra quidem wxtas, quamvis indigna fortasse, que cum superio- 
rum temporum gloria comparetur, adhuc de his literis bene mereri 
cessarit, quod declarant egregia illa inventa, unde tantum accessit 
Criticze decus et ornamentum., Video me paullo longius progressum 
esse, sed me semper, nescio qua dulcedine, horum studiorum 
tractatio afficere solet, ita ut nusquam libentius, quam in ipsis 
contemplandis conquiescam. Sed ut: aliquando dicendi finem 
faciam, de illis artibus, quz nobis unice considerande supersunt, 
videamus, Picturam dico et Statuariam, quibus profecto nihil est, 
neque ad usum oraatius, neque ad animi oblectationem liberalius. 
Quod vero ad Sculpturam attinet, si ex universa et consentiente 
homioum opinione sententiam ferre oporteat, non est sane, cur 
multa queramus, quum omnes uno velutiore, ad veterum opificum 
excellentiam predicandam consensisse videantur. Quocirca hodi- 
erni artifices nihil potius ducunt, quam ut imitando exprimant, quod 
ad signorum vetustorum pulcritudinem, quam proxime possit ac- 
cedere. Qui quamvis veteres secuti adhuc potius quam assecuti 
videntur, multa tamen effecerunt et egregia, et si quemadmodum 
ceterarum rerum sic artium quoque certus quidam cursus esset et 
progressio, dubitari nequit, quin ad summum brevi perventuri 
sint. | ; 

Neque minus in omni Architecture scientia, quam in sculptis, 
fictis, czlatisque figuris superavit Antiquitas, quod testantur mag- 
nificis ill operibus referte Athenz, et miranda illa vetustatis ve- 
stigia per Greciam, Italiamque dispersa, quibus in contuendis 
omnes incredibili quadam admiratione afficimur. Et gaudendum 
sane est, etatem nostram ita tandem resipuisse, ut meretricio illo 
et peregrino barbari zvi cultu relicto, se ad castam veterum sim- 
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plicitatem imitandam contulerit, quo nihil, credo, ad henc: artem 
illagtrandam melius accidere potuisset. : ἥ 

Picture alia queedam ratio est, nec omnino diversa tamen, Cujus 
quum nulla hodie a vetustate tradita monimenta superfiuerint, 
difficilior paullo dijudicatio est. Quod si ut Horatius nos monet, 
magis ea moveant, quz oculis subjecta sunt, quam quee per auted 
demissa, nihil tamen cause est, cur oculorum judicio omnia sempet 
tribuamus. Si et enim antiquis scriptoribus alia nec dissimilia narran- 
tibus fides habenda sit, cur nobis, quibus nulla certa contingit judi- 
candi nota, ipsis in hoc uno diffidere liceat, nullus equidem intelli- 
gere possum. Quasi videlicet summa illa ingenia czeteras omnes. 
liberales artes optime sestimare potuerunt, Picturam non potuerottts 
Quom vero nullas hodie Picture vetuste reliquias superesse affiy-. 
marim, noneram nescius tabulas quasdam, si ita appellande sunt, 
ex Herculaneo nuper erutas esse, εἴ ἴῃ lucem prolatas, unde tamen. 
mea saltem sententia, vix quidquam ad hanc questionem dijudi- 
candam, colligendum est. Quz enim et in deteriori artium con- 
ditione, et a mediocribus artificibus, nec in optimo genere elabo- 
rata fuerunt, exinde, (nisi quid me fallit ratiocinantem) opinionem 
dacereé, tenserarium prorsus esset et ineptum.’ Eadem nihilomi- 
nus, que est hominum inconstantia, Itali quidam tantis laudibus 
extulerunt, ut Raphaélis sui operibus, non comparanda modo, sed 
ante ferenda etiam judicarent. Quod si Zeukidos exquisita ulla 
aut Apellis tabula boc tempore superstes fuisset, quid de egregio 
illorum artificio, homines istos statuisse existimabimus, quibus 
levia hee et mediocria tantopere placuerunt? Neque ego qui 
debitas suas laudes veteribus vindicarem, idem ipsos recentioribus 
in hoc genere ‘temere anteponerem. Pictura etenim, si qu alia ars, 
ahiarum quoque artium adminiculo magnopere indiget, que cum 
temporis diuturnitate in melius creverint, ipsam succrevisse etiam, 
dubium non est. Sed quod in precocibus quibusdam ingeniis use 
venire cernimus, ut pueriticee spem robustior ztas minime confir- 
met, idem quoque in hoc pingendi studio evenisse videtur. Nam 
post sxculis mediis depulsam barbariem exteri quidam, Picturani 
non restaurarunt duntaxat, sed eo etiam elegantie perduxerunt, 
vix ut quidquam amplius desiderari posset; eadem nostris hisce 
temporibus, sive ob hominum socordiam, seu ob aliam quamvis 
causam, immene quantum degeneravit. 

Quod de Pictura muper animadvertimus, idem ferme de Musi- 
corum disciplina dicendum est, quos ut silentio omnino preterea- 
mus, cum Fei ipsivs preestantia, tum instituti nostri ratio prohibere 
videtur. Qua de re etiamsi nullam aliam judicandi facultatem 
habeamus, quam quantum ex illorum sententiis colligendum est, 
quia nostris temporibus longe semoti vixerunt, dubitari tamen 
Mequit, quin hanc artem veteres egregie excoluerint. Ecquis enim 
rt Δρἅ ζ ΓἋἽἷ͵....  Θ..... 
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sibi in animum imducere potest, homines, quorum ingenium in ele- 
gartion omai doctrina tam mirifice eluxit, Musicen non felicissime 
studio coluisse, quam in Deorum culty, in juventutis institutione, 
in omnibus denique publice privatimque ceremoniis tanti semper 
facere consueverunt, de qua etiam" divinus ille Plato affirmare non 
dubitavit, Musices modos in republica mutari non posse, quin 
protinus maximarum legum sequatur immutatio. Mea itaque 
sententia est, veteres ἴθ tanta quanta versati sunt, instrumento- 
rum ad hanc artem pertinentium inopia, magnopere eam exornasse, 
nec tamen inficias iverim, nos pro uberiori nostra czeterarum re- 
rum cognitione, eandem, uti par est, multo longius porrexisse. 
Veterum autem infucata illa simplicitas, dubium non est, quin.a’ 
superbissimo hodiernorum criticorum aurium judicio valde abhor- 
reret, qui majorum gravitate repudiata, multiplicem quandam et 
tortuosam in numeris modisque scientiam colunt, et eandem ita 
mollitie effeminatam, ut vix usquam pristine severitatis vestigium 
appareat. Sed quod in ceteris studiis, idem quoque pute in 
Musices hao disciplina evenisse, homines videlicet postros novitia. 
et éxtera studiose consectari, antiqua et domestiea fastidiose con- 
temnhere, et tum demum pulcros sese et beatos existimare, quando. 
ἃ majorum moribus quam longissime distent. | 
: Satis jam, ni fallor, de hoc argumento in utrinque disputatum. 
est, quamobrem ne toties repetita cramhe, ut aiunt, fastidium. 
pariat,.aliquando peroremus, Ex ratienibus igitur nostris hoc 
liquido constare arbitror, antiquitati palmam tribuendam esse in iis 
disciplinis, que in ingenio et humaniorum studiorum facultate 
continentur; contra recentiori etati in iis, que observandi diu- 
turnitate, et investigandi diligentia, ex abditis Nature fontibus 
hauriuntur. Quod veto initio hijus sermionis dixisti, Templeium 
nostratém, paullo iniquiorem in recentiores tibi videri, credo equi- 
dem, nam, tametsi pereleganti: fuit ingenio vir, et doctrina. non 
mediocri, pattiim tamen studio abreptus ad extrema aliquando 
propendisse videtur, et re parum perspecta interdum pronusiciasse. 
Naty ut omittam alia, quod ipse judiciunt fecit, de commentieiis 
istis et insulsis, Greeculi nescio cujus, epistolis, qne Phalaridis 
Bomine ciroumferuntur, hominis est, aut minus considerate loquen- 
tis, aut opinione sua intemperanter abutentis. Sed quoniam ser. 
movuem hunce, in multam, ut videtur, noctem produximus, hec in 
aliud tempus differenda puto. Quz cum dixisset, surreximus. 





ι Εἶδος γὰρ κινὸν Μουσικῆς μεταβάλλειν εὐλαβήτεον' οὐδαμοῦ, γὰρ κινοῦνται, Moves- 
κῆς τρόποι avy πολιφικῶγ τόμων way μεγίστων, ὡς Phot τε Δάμων, καὶ ἐγὼ πείθομαι. 
de Rep. iv. p. 424. 
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plicitatem imitandam contulerit, quo nibil, credo, ad henc: artem 
illagtrandam melius accidere potuisset. : ᾿ 

Picture alia queedam ratio est, nec omnino diversa tamen, Cujus 

uum oulla hodie a vetustate tradita monimenta superfluerint, 
difficilior paullo dijudicatio est. Quod si ut Horatius nos monet, 
magis ea moveant, que oculis subjecta sunt, quam qute per aured 
demissa, nihil tamen causz est, cur oculorum judicio omnia semper 
tribuamus. Si et enim antiquis scriptoribus alia nec dissimilia narran- 
tibus fides habenda sit, cur nobis, quibus nulla certa contingit judi- 
candi nota, ipsis in hoc uno diffidere liceat, nullus equidem intelli- 
gere possum. Quasi videlicet summa illa ingenia czxteras omnes: 
liberales artes optime wstimare potuerunt, Picturam non potueratits 
Quom vero nullas hodie Picture vetustz reliquias superesse affiy-- 
marim, noneram nescius tabulas quasdam, si ita appellandz sunt,: 
ex Herculaneo nuper erutas esse, etinlucem prolatas, unde tamen: 
mea sultem sententia, vix quidquam ad banc questionem dijudi- 
candam, colligendum est. Quz enim et in deteriori artium con- 
ditione, et a mediocribus artificibus, nec in optimo genere elabo- 
rata fuerunt, exinde, (nisi quid me fallit ratiocinantem) opinionem 
ducere, temerarium prorsus esset et ineptum.* Eadem nibilomi- 
nus, que est hominum inconstantia, Itali quidam tantis laudibus 
extalerunt, ut Raphaélis sui operibus, non comparanda modo, sed 
ante ferenda etiam judicarent. Quod si Zeukidos exquisita ulla 
aut Apellis tabula boc tempore superstes fuisset, quid de egregio 
illorum artificio, homines istos statuisse existimabimus, quibus 
levia hec et mediocria tantopere placuerunt? Neque ego qui 
debitas suas laudes veteribus vindicarem, idem ipsos recentioribus 
in hoe genere ‘temere anteponerem. Pictura etenim, si qu alia ars, 
aharum quoque artium adminiculo magnopere indiget, que cum 
temporis diuturnitate in melius creverint, ipsam succrevisse etiam, 
dubium non est. Sed quod in precocibus quibusdam ingeniis usd 
venire cernimus, ut pueritiee spem robustior etas minime. confir- 
met, idem quoque in hoc pingendi studio evenisse videtur. Nam 
post szculis mediis depulsam barbariem exteri quidam, Picturani 
non restaurarunt duntaxat, sed eo etiam elegantie perduxerunt, 
vix ut quidquam amplius desiderari posset; eadem nostris hisce 
temporibus, sive ob bominum socordiam, seu ob aliam quamvis 
causam, immane quantum degeneravit. 

Quod de Pictura ouper animadvertimus, idem ferme de Musi- 
corum disciplina dicendum est, quos ut silentio omnino preterea- 
mus, Cum Fei ipsius preestantia, tum instituti nostri ratio prohibere 
videtur. Qua de re etiamsi nullam aliam judicandi facultatem 
habeamus, quam quantum ex illorum sententiis colligendum est, 
quia nostris temporibus longe semoti vixerunt, dubitari tamen 
mequit, quin hanc artem veteres egregie excoluerint. Ecquis enim 





* Vid. Antiquities of Herculaneum Pref. xviii. 
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sibi in animum_inducere potest, homines, quorum ingenium in ele- 
gantiori omni doctrina tam mirifice eluxit, Musicen-non felicissime 
studio coluisse, quam in Deorum cultu, in juventutis institutione, 
in omnibus denique publice privatimque ceremoniis tanti semper 
facere consueverunt, de qua etiam" divinus ille Plato affirmare non 
dubitavit, Musices modos in republica mutari non posse, quin 
protinus maximarum legum sequatur immutatio. Mea itaque 
sententia est, veteres io tanta quanta versati sunt, iostrumento- 
rum ad hanc artem pertinentium inopia, magnopere eam exornasse, 
nec tamen inficias iverim, nos pro uberiori nostra czeterarum re- 
rum cognitione, eandem, uti par est, multo longius porrexisse. 
Veterum autem infucata illa simplicitas, dubium non est, quin.a’ 
superbissimo hodiernorum criticorum aurium judicio valde abbor-. 
reret, qui majorum gravitate repudiata, multiplicem quandam et 
tortuosam in numeris modisque scientiam colunt, et eandem ita 
mollitie effeminatam, ut vix usquam pristine severitatis vestigium 
appareat. Sed quod in ceteris studiis, idem quoque puto in 
Musices hao disciplina evenisse, homines videlicet nostros novitia. 
et extera studiose consectari, antiqua et domestiea fastidiose con- 
temhére, et tum demum pulcros sese et beatos existimare, quando 
ἃ majoriim moribus quam longissime distent. | 
: Satis jam, ni fallor, de boc argumento in utrinque disputatum 
est, quamobrem ne toties repetita cramhe, ut aiunt, fastidium. 
pariat,.aliquando peroremus, Ex ratienibus igitur nostris hoc 
liquido constare arbitror, antiquitati palmam tribuendam esse in iis 
disciplinis, que in ingenio et humaniorum studiorum facultate 
continentur ; contra recentiori stati in iis, que observandi diu- 
turnitate, et investigandi diligentia, ex abditis Nature fontibus 
hauriuntur. Quod veto initio hajus sernionis dixisti, Templeium 
nostratém, paullo iniquiorem in recentiotes tibi videri, credo equi- 
dem, nami. tametsi pereleganti- fuit ingenio vir, et doctrina. non 
mediocti, pattiim tamen studio abreptus ad extrema eliquando 
propendisse videtur, et re parum perspecta interdum pronusciasse. 
Nat ut omittam alia, quod ipse judiciunt fecit, dé commentieciis 
istis et insulsis,; Greeculi nescio cujus, epistolis, qnz Phalaridis 
Bomiine ciroumferuntur, hominis est, aut minus considerate loquen- 
tis, aut opinione sua intemperanter abutentis. Sed quoniam ser. 
mouem huno, in multam, ut videtur, noctem produximus, bec in 
aliud tempus differenda puto. Quz cum dixisset, surreximus. 





1 ΕἾΣος γὰρ κινὸν Μουσικῆς μεταβάλλειν εὐλαβήτεον' οὐδα μοῦ, γὰρ κινοῦνται, Moves- 
sig τρόποι ἅνιυ πολιτικῶν τόμων cay μεγίστων, ὡς φησί τε Δάμων, καὶ ἐγὼ κπείθομομ. 
de ep. iv. Ῥ.- 424. . 
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A Passage in Demosthenes, which many learned men. 
have thought very obscure, explained. 


-π 6}... ΠΡ» τἰχουι...... 


Tuere isa passage in the opening of the OratT. Pro Co- 
RONA, about which the commentators have written more than 
perhaps any other in Demosthenes, and which all of them have: 
entirely misunderstood. Even Scuarrgr, who generally hits' 


off the scent when the others are at fault, has‘in this instance’ 


failed. It will sometimes happen, in such a case, that the 
true meaning will be detected by a person of far inferior pre- 
tensions to learning or critical skill; and I hope 1 shall not be’ 
accused of presumption in offering to give the true explanation’ 
of the passage in question. Itis that beginning with τὰ μὲν οὖν 
κατηγορημένα, (Reiske. p. 229. 1. 5.) and ending with ὑπερβολὴ 
γὰρ ἀδικίας τοῦτό ye. [p. 230. 18.] 1 shall set down here the 
three or four first sentences in which the chief difficulty or ob- 


scurity lies, spacing the words which in my opinion have been, 


misapprehended. For the convenience of reference, I put on 
the margin the pages and lines of Reiske’s edition. | : 

Ῥ. 229. 1. 5. Τὰ piv οὖν κατηγορημένα πολλὰ καὶ δεινὰ, καὶ wep? 
ὧν ἐνίων μεγάλας καὶ τὰς ἐσχάτας οἱ νόμοι τάττουσι τιμωρίας" τοῦ δὲ 
παρόντος ἀγῶνος ἣ προαίρεσις αὐτὴ ἐχθροῦ μὲν ἐπήρειαν [1. 10.] ἔχει καὶ 
ὕβριν καὶ λοιδορίαν καὶ προπηλακισμὸν ἐμοῦ καὶ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα" τῶν 
μέντοι κατηγοριῶν καὶ τῶν αἰτιῶν τῶν εἰρημένων, εἴπερ ἦσαν ἀληθεῖς, 
οὐκ ἔνι τῇ πόλει δίκην ἀξίαν λαβεῖν, οὐδ᾽ ἐγγύς. οὐ γὰρ 
ἀφαιρεϊσθαιδεῖ τὸ προσελθεῖν τῷ δήμῳ καὶ λόγου τυχ εἶν". 
οὐδ᾽ ἐν ἐπηρείας τάξει καὶ φθόνου τοῦτο ποιεῖν. ὃ οὔτε μὰ τοὺς 
[l. 15.] θεοὺς ὀρθῶς ἔχον, οὔτε πολιτικὸν οὔτε δίκαιόν ἐστιν, ὦ ἀνδρες 
᾿Αβηναῖοι. ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἀδικοῦντά με ἑώρα τὴν πόλιν, οὖσί γε. τηλικοῦ- 
τοῖς, ἡλίκα νῦν ἐτραγῴδει καὶ διεξήει ταῖς ἐκ τῶν νόμων []. 40.] 
τιμωρίαις map αὐτὰ τἀδικήματα χρῆσθαι" εἰ μὲν εἰσαγγελίας 
ἄξια πράττοντά με ἑώρα, εἰσαγγέλλοντα καὶ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον εἰς 
κρίσιν καθιστάντα παρ᾽ ὑμῖν' εἰ δὲ γράφοντα παράνομα, παρανόμων 
γραξόμενον. οὐ γὰρ δήπου Κτησιφῶντα μὲν δύναται διώκειν δι᾿ ἐμέ" ἐμὲ 
δὲ, []. 25.] εἴπερ ἐξελέγχειν ἐνόμιζεν, αὐτὸν οὐκ ἂν ἐγράψατο. 

I adopt Reiske’s conjecture of ἐμοῦ I. 10, though Bekker has 
recalled ὁμοῦ with the approbation of Schaefer. I think this‘a 
-happy emendation ; had all Reiske’s conjectures been of the 
same stamp, he would not have exposed himself to the sneers of 


far inferior scholars. It is not however, of any consequence to 


the explanation I have to propose. | adopt also, the pointing 
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of Harles in the second period, by putting a colon-point after 
τυχεῖν |. 14, instead of a comma, and by removing the -colon- 
point after τοῦτο ποιεῖν 1. 15; which manner of pointing, Schaefer 
also recommends; but neither is this of importance to my sense 
of the passage. I prefer also a point of interrogation after 
ἐγράψατο at the eud of the passage, for reasons which will be 
stated ‘afterwards. ΕΝ 

The reader who wishes to see the various ways on which this 
passage has been interpreted, the difficulties which have been 
conceived to be in it, and the amendments which have been 
proposed, from Wolfius down to Bekker and Wunderlich, will 
find the whole brought together in Schaefer: Apparatus crit. et 
exeget. ad Demosthenem, |. c. [ will here, from the ¢ame 
work, transcribe as much of Taylor’s annotations as may show 
the difficulty he felt and the nature of the remedy he proposed, 
conceiving the passage to be corrupted. |. 13. οὐ γὰρ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι 


Ν 


δεῖ. x. τ. λ.} ᾿Εν τούτοις τοῖς ῥητοῖς, αἱ conquestus est Ulpianus,. 


ἀσάφειά ἐστι πολλὴ. Et merito sane. Interea voces ipse sunt 
satis perspicuz: sed sententie non recte coherent neque apte 
distribuuntur. [He then gives the passage as he thinks it oughte 
to be ordered. He leaves out entirely the clause τῶν μέντοι κατ- 
ηγοριῶν ---οὐδ᾽ ἐγγὺς, as aninterpolation and besides, makes certain 
transpositions, which need not be here specified. After giving 
a version of the passage thus altered, he proceeds] Profecto si 
eo ordine et nexu non scripsit Demosthenes, optandum pene fuit 
(absit verbo invidia) ut ita scripsisset: adeo nitide, adeo luculente; 
adeo disposite procedunt omnia. Verum quid de fugitivis istis 
commotibus statuam, proximum est ut ostendam. Ab hujusmodi 
propositione satis recte orditur nempe: τὰ μὲν κατηγορημένα 
πολλὰ καὶ δεινὰ καὶ περὶ ὧν ἐνίων μεγάλας καὶ τας ἐσχάτας of νόμοι 
τάττουσι τιμωρίας. Bene est: et huic sententiz adversative 
apponitur ea, que sequitur, satis proba et luculenta, scil. τοῦ 
δὲ παρόντος ἀγῶνος ἣ προαίρεσις---ἐπήρειαν ἔχ ει----καὶ λοιδορίαν x. τ΄ 
λ. Esto : sed et aliud adversativum video: τῶν μέντοι (i. 6. δὲ) 
κατηγοριῶν, &c. v. 10. Et, quod merito displicere potest, nihil 
aliud hic redditione dicitur, quam quod in propositione dictum 


erat prius. Age, ἐξέτασον παράλληλα, ut scribunt Greci et ut 


scribit Noster, ut 60 situ dispiciamus, quid intersit, 


τὰ μὲν οὖν κατηγορημένα πολλὰ τῶν μέντοι κατηγοριῶν καὶ τῶν. 


a » 3 7 9 “ ~ ry , Ψ ? 
καὶ δεινὰ καὶ περὶ ὧν ἐνίων μεθγά- αἰτιῶν τῶν εἰρημένων, εἴπερ ἤσαν. 


λας καὶ τὰς ἐσχάτας οἱ νόμοι τάτ- ἀληθεῖς, οὐκ ἔν; τῇ πόλει δίκην. 


τουσι τιμωρίας. ᾿ ἀξίαν λαβεῖν, οὐδ᾽ ὀγγύς. 
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Conferas, trutines, nietiaris, éxcutias, excruciés, quidvis' fac 
periculi: solertem dabo, qui quidvis ex hac posteriore otatiowe 
¢xpresserit, quod non interceptum erat in priore, ὅς. Tay Lon, 

Now in the latter of these sentences, there is a meaning, 
which is sot hinted at in the former, and which no one οἵ the 
interpreters has detected. They have all considered ἀξίαν ab thd 
emphatic, and οὐδ᾽ ἐγγὺς as immediately referring to it. ‘“ It is 
impossible to devise punishments adequate or any thing. like 
adequate to the offences.” ‘Thus Wolf. Respublica neque dig- 
nas, nec dignis proximas de me sumere panas ullo modo possit. 
So Reisk. Index Grecit. voc. ἐγγὺς, Non modo non parem me- 
ritis dignamque, sed ne accedentem quidem propemodum ad 
gravitatem criminis. I think, on the other hand, that ἀξίαν is 
so fer from being emphatic, that it might be left out without 
materially injurmg the sense. It is merely an epithet ἕο δίνην, 
The emphatic words, I think, are οὐκ is τῇ πόλει and the sense 
is this, “4 It ἐξ not in the power of the state consistently with 
let, to punish the in consequence of these accusations,” J¢ ὦ 
not competent. Why? because [ am not on my trial. - The 
action is not against me, but Ctesiphon. The words οὐδ᾽ 
ἐγγὺς may be justly rendered very fur from tt. The phrase is 
equivalent to that other which mach more frequently occars 
woarod ys καὶ δεῖ, and like this ought to be separated from the 
preceding words by a colon-point. It is introductory to the 
geason, which he is going to assign in the next sentence. cf. p, 
§24.1.3 | ΝΣ 

The next sentence more than any other has perplexed the ih- 
terpreters, as is seen in the following note of Wolf. P. 299. 
¥. 12. οὐ γὰρ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι ei — οὐδ᾽ ἐν ἐπηρείας ----Ἴ Forte ἀλλ᾽ ἐν, 
vel τὸ δ᾽ ἐν ἐπηρείας, aut οὐ δὴ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι. Aretinua: Non enim 
decet auferri jus populum adeundt nec in odio ac malevolentia 
sstud ponere. Non enim rectum nec justum nec civile est fiert 
Athenienses. Melanchthon: Tanta vero crimina cum mihi obje- 
cerit, ut ne pares quidem pane inveniri queant, audet petere; 
ne mihi ducendi potestas concedatur. Injustissimum est autem 
ef neguaguam civili societati conveniens, odio et petulantia cu- 
Jjusquam targiri, ne reus audiatur. Perizonius: Negue entm 
eripienda est potestas veniendi ad populum nec cause dicenda 
facultas ; nec id in oblectationis aut invidie loco ponendum: 
nec fiert recte atque ordine potest: nec td equum est quidem, 
judices, Sed eum oportuit, ὅς. Meletus: ne in ipso quidem 
recenti facto. (Sic τὸ οὐδ᾽ ἐγγύς interpretatur.) Non enim pri- 
vandus est aditu populs et potestate dicendi Hischines: Sed ut 
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hoc ex. petufantia atque tnvidia faciat, neque per deos est rectum 
neque civile neque. justum, virt. Athentenses, sed in quibus, &c. 
Locus est obscurus et controversus proptereaque suspectus. 
Ego meam interpretationem si non veram, at perspicuam esse 
puto, [Wolf’s interpretation is this: Negue vero cuiquam est 
negandus accessus ad populum et dicends potestas. Sed ea fa- 
eultate ad explendum odii atque invidia acerbitatem abuti, 
neque, ita me deus amet, rectum est, neque ctvile, neque justum, 
Athenienses.| . Connexio periodorum habet obscuritatem : τὰ 
μὲν οὖν κατηγορημένα πολλὰ etc.— tiv μέν τοίνυν κατηγοριῶν, Sc. 
οὐ γὰρ. ἀφαιρεῖσθαι δεῖ, Kc—aar’ ἐφ᾽ οἷς, &c. Est commemoratio 
queedam.in conquestione iniquitatis et confessio, maxima esse 
cfimina et omne supplicio vindicanda recteque delata ad judices, 
si vera essent. Eum enim esse judiciorum usum, et cause 
Cognoscantur et nocentes mulctantur. Sed abuti judicum be- 
Rignitate ad criminandos ex odio atque invidia insontes, id quod 
nunc Aischines faciat, id vero nequdquam esse ferendum. Sed 
in hac quoque sententia me nonnihil turbat, quia ait προσελθεῖν 
τῷ δήμῳ, ut non de judicits, sed de concionibus loqui videatur, 
Eodem pertinet etiam τὸ λόγου τυχεῖν. Queritur enim Isocrates, 
τοὺς κολλοὺς οὐδὲ τῆς φωνῆς τῶν ἐναντιουμένων ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις αὑτῶν 
ἐθέλειν ἀνασχέσθαι. Quid ergo,.si sic connectas? Si crimina mihi 
ebjecta vera essert, nec dignas penas neque dignis proximas de 
me sumere possit resp. Glue cum mihi adeundi populi haben- 
darumque concionum potestatem dederit, ea ego potestate sim 
abusus ad explendum odium meum adversus inimicos atque in- 
vidiam. Id quod neque rectum est, &c. Atqui δὲ me tantis in 
rebus Aischines, quantas ea {οἷ pestem et perniciem reip, 
motiri videbat, cur non tn judicium adducebat ? 


Cum via multa patet, nulla est bona, qua sit eundum 
Ipse tibi monstret ductor Atlantiades.-—W oF. 


ib. agapsiobas] Post ἀφαιρεῖσθαι addit August. quartus τινα. 
Reisx. Perplacet. Demosthenes, dum in universum loquitur, 
eogitat Ctesiphontem. v. p. 230. 10. 8. SCHAEFER. 


Not so: he speaks of himself. This is his argument to show 
that it is not competent for the state to punish him were even 
the crimes laid to his charge true: ‘‘ For” says he, “‘no one is 
to be deprived of an opportunity of defending himself before 8 
jury of his-country: and to do. so by employing calumny and 
detraction (instead of bringing him to trial) ἐν ἐπηρείας τάξει καὶ 
φθόνου τοῦτο ποιεῖν, 18 neither right nor consistent with Athenian 


manners, nor just if any view.” —Toiro ποιεῖν] ἀφαιρεῖν, δηλονότι, 
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τὸ προσελθεῖν τῷ δήμῳ καὶ λόγου τυχεῖν.----ν ἐτηρείας τάξει καὶ 
φθόνου] id est μετ᾽ ἐπηρείας καὶ φθόνου. Reisk in νος, τάξις, in the 
way of calumny and abuse, as ἐν δωρεᾶς τάξει in the way of gift; 
or it may be ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐν ἐπηρεάζοντος τάξει καὶ φθονεροὺ, the 
abstract for the concrete, in the character of a calumniator δ. 
4ε α calumniator ; 80 ἐν ἐχῆροῦ τάξει us an enemy.. ; 
I do not think it very necessary to give examples of οὐκ ἔνι ἃ8 
denoting a legal impossibility or incompetency. Here are one 
or two instances from our author. Reisk, p. 277. 13. οὐκ ἐνῆν 
ἄνευ τοῦ προσκαλέσασθαι δήπου, τοῖς Λοκροῖς δίκην κατὰ τῆς πόλεως 
συντελέσασθαι. Ῥ. 548. 6. καί μοι δοκεῖ κἂν προσγράψασθαι roid! 
ἡδέως, εἴ πως ἐνῆν κ. τ᾿ Δ. cf. pp. 69. 7-487. 3. After the 
same manner he uses οἷόν re, p. 378. 20. μάλιστα μὲν, εἰ οἷόν 
Ta, ἀποκτείνατε, εἰ δὲ μὴ, ζῶντα τοῖς λοιποῖς παράδειγμα ποιήσατε. 
cf. 516. 10. And so also in the end of the passage in question, 
οὐ γὰρ δήπου Κτησιφῶντα μὲν δύναται διώκειν δι’ ἐμέ. Lt ts not 
competent for him to maintain his action against Ciestphon by 
bringing accusations against me: δὲ ἐμὲ i. e. δὲ ἐμοῦ κατηγορεῖν 
δι᾽ ἐμὲ προπηλαχίξεν, τς 
We need not be surprised at the use of the phrase προσελθεῖν τῷ 
δήμῳ" for pleading before the judges, when we recollect the 
popular nature of these tribunals, consisting of great numbers, 
chosen by lot from the whole body of the people. It corre- 
sponds exactly to our own phrase to be tried by one’s country, 
meaning a jury of his countrymen. a 
If it should be said that it seems inconsistent in Demosthenes. 
to complain that he was deprived of the opportunity of defend- 
ing himself at the very moment when he is doing 80, every. 
Englishman will understand the answer: (perhaps this is the. 
circumstance which has hid the true meaning from foreigners ; 
and I am more surprised that Taylor should not have seen it :) 
it is a most reasonable ground of complaint, that accusations 
are brought against one when he is not on his trial, and bas net 
the means of justification or defence which he should then have: 
and no complaint is more loudly made in this country or con- 
sidered more valid. 

_ Demosthenes brings forward the same topic again, p. 269, 
1 seqq. where it is also made the foundation of a charge of | 
bypocrisy. εἶτα, οὗ μὲν ἦν mag ἐμοῦ δίκην κατὰ τοὺς νόμους 
ὑπὲρ τούτων λα β εἶν, εἴπερ ἠδίκουν, ἐξέλιπες, ἐν ταῖς εὐθύναις, ἐν ταῖς 
γραφαῖς, ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις κρίσεσιν, οὗ δ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν ἀθῶος ἅπασι, τοῖς 
νόμοις, τῷ χρόνῳ τῇ προθεσμίᾳ, τῷ κεχρίσθϑαι περὶ πάντων. πολλάκις 
τούτων πρότερον, τῷ μηδεπώποτε ἐξελεγχθῆναι μηδὲν ὑμᾶς (leg. τρύ- 
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τοὺς) ἀδίκων, τῇ πόλει δ᾽ ἤ πλέον ἥ ἔλαττον ἀνάγκη τῶν γε δεμοσίᾳ 
πεπραγμένων μετεῖναι τῆς δόξης, ἐνταῦθα ἀπήντηκας ; ὅρα, μὴ τούτων μὲν 
ἐχθρὸς ἧς, ἐμὸς δὲ προσποιῇ. Here ἦν κατὰ τοὺς νόμους δίκην 
λαβεῖν, supplies the ellipsis in οὐκ ὄνι τῇ πόλει δίκην λαβεῖν, where 
bad these words been expressed there would have been no οὔ- 
scurity. Wolf renders ἀθῶος innocens, and Reiske insons, nor 
does Schefer correct him; but ἀθῶος is plainly opposed to 
δίκην δοῦναι, and therefore, here signifies, as Reiske has elsewhere 
rendered it, a judicio liber et absolutus, ““ beyond the reach of 
punishment on every account, τοῖς νόμοις (οὐ γὰρ ἐγὼ κρίνομαι 
τήμερον as in the next following quotation) by the law which 
grants every man a fair trial by time and prescription, &c.”— 
The two places mutually illustrate one another. 

. Demosthenes uses exactly the same argument in the Or. DE 
FALS. LEG. P. 407. 14. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ἐάν γέ τι ἔξω τῆς πρε- 
σβείας βλασφημῇ περὶ ἐμοῦ, κατὰ πολλὰ οὐκ ἂν εἰκότως ἀκούοιτα 
αὐτοῦ. οὐ γὰρ ἐγὼ κρίνομαι τήμερον, οὐδ᾽ ἐγχεῖ μετὰ ταῦθ᾽ 
ὕδωρ οὐδεὶς ἐμοί. There are here two reasons, why he pro- 
tests against A¢schines being allowed to accuse him of crimes; 
first, that he is not on his trial; secondly, that he should have 
no opportunity of reply. The second he could not plead in 
the place in question; but he is pleading that as he is not on 
his trial, the accusations brought against him by Aéschines are 
unjustifiable. cf. 269. 1-319. 1-519. 22. _ 

Οἱ the concluding clause of the passage quoted, there is 
in Schef. Appar. the following note: ἐμὲ δ᾽ ---αὐτὸν] ἀντὶ τοῦ 
ἐμαυτὸν δὲ, Attica tmesi et interpositis aliquot vocibus. WourF; 
Perperam. Taytor. Ego Wolftio assentior. Sic etiam Scho- 
hum libri Augustani prim. ap. Reisk. ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐμὲ αὐτόν. SCH R- 
FER: But though the clause must be used interrogatively, as is 
done by the Venetian interpreter, quoted by Taylor, ap. Scheef, 
Appar.—me quidem ipsum, si convincere posse putasset, non 
accusasset ? This 1 prefer to reading without the interrogation, 
and referring αὐτὸν to Ctesiphon. . Also I write ἐμὲ δὲ, not ἐμὲ 
δ᾽ on Schefer’s authority; ‘‘ neque enim cum proxima particula 
pronuntiando coalescit.” 

. Let us now translate this passage and see, whether it has 
the clearness and consistency, to obtain which Taylor mutilated 
and altered it to his own taste. ‘ The charges brought against 
me are many and grievous, several of which would infer the last 
punishment of the law; but the very object of this action is 
inerely to heap on me all the abuse, and calumny, and obloquy, 
which his enmity can suggest: while though these accusations 
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were ever so true, it is nat competent fdr the city ἴα visit the 
alleged crimes with candigs punishment ; very far from it, For 
80 one is to be deprived uf the opportunity of ‘deferiding hin- 
self before ajury of his country. Nor by all the gods is it 
right, Athenians, or consistent with our laws aud manners, of 
with justice, by the method of calumny and detraction, to 
deprive one of such an opportunity, On the contiary, ew 
Iaws and justice itself, required of him, when. he 9a¥ 
me engeged in transactions ao injurious to the state, as he has 
expatiated on after his theatrical manner, while the transac~ 
tions were yet recent to have made me amenable to the laws: 
If he saw me engaged in such injurious transactions as required 
it, he ought to have proceeded against me by way of In roR- 
MATION, and in that way have assisted me at your bar; or if 
1 was moving any measurea inconsistent with the laws, he ought 
to have brought against me the proper WRiT provided for such 
cases. For the accusations hie bas brought against me, aré not 
valid syrely to maintain bis suit against Ctesiphon; and had 
he been able to prove the charges, would he not have brought 
his action against myself ?”’ 

So far the argument of the orator seems quite clear and to the 
purpose.— But this is not the whole of it; he has brought it 
forward not merely for its own sake, but as the foundation of 
two charges against /Eschines, of acting a part of hypocrisy m 
the accusations he has brought against the speaker himself, 
and in the whole action against Ctesiphon, and this the 
interpreters seem not to have understood, The first of these 
charges he goes on to establish as follows: ““ Certainly if he 
saw me doing you injury, either after the fashion of which he 
has accused me at such length, or after any other fashion, the 
law has provided many ways of proceeding, and severe penalties 
enough ; and all were at band for his use against me; and using 
these, there would’ have been consistency between his words 
and his conduct. But now having deserted the direct and 
right way, and having avoided the proof at the times of the 
alleged crimes, and after such a lapse of time accusing me of 
crimes and heaping on me reproaches and abuse, he is plainly 
acting a part.” This is his first charge. “" He knows the false- 
hood of his accusations, and that though they were true, 
they could infer no penalty or puvishment, and his sole object 
is to abuse me.” He proceeds to his second charge, εἶτα xa- 
τηγορεῖ μὲν ἐμοῦ, κρίνει δὲ τουτονὶ, καὶ τοῦ μὲν ἀγῶνος ὅλου τὴν πρὸς 
ἐμέ πως ἔχθραν προΐσταται, οὐδαμοῦ δ᾽ ἐπὶ ταύτην ἀπηντηκὼς ἐμοὶ, 
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τὴν ὁτέρου ζητῶν ἐπιτιμίαν ἀφελέσθαι φαίνεται. xalros πρὰς ἅπασιν, 
ᾧ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοῖς ἄλλοις δικαίοις, οἷς ἂν εἰπεῖν τις ὑπὲρ. Κτησι- 
φῶντος ἔχοι καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ xa) μάλ᾽ εἰκότως ἂν λέγειν, ὅτι τὴρ 
ἡμετέρας ἔχθρας ἡμᾶς ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν δίκαιον ἦν τὸν ἐξετασμὸν wose 
εἶσθαι, οὐ τὰ μὲν πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀγωνίζεσθαι παραλείπειν, ἑτέρῳ δ᾽ ὅτω 
χαχόν τι δῴαομεν ζητεῖν ὑπερβολὴ γὰρ ἀδικίας τοῦτό ye. “ἘΒΕΝ 
AGAIN he makes all his charges against me while he brings his 
action agajust Ctesiphon, and through the whole course of it he 
makes his enmity to me (though he never dared to face me on 
it) bis pretext, while he is plainly seeking to deprive a third 
person of his status in the republic. And over and above all 
the other just arguments which one might bring forward in be- 
half of Ctesiphon ; this may, I think, with the greatest propriety, 
be said, that Aéschines and [ ought in all justice to settle our own 
quarrels between ourselves, and not, throwing these aside, seek 
to involve a third person in trouble: for that is the beight ef 
Wijustice.” ‘To understand the force of this passage we must 
recollect, that among the Athenians personal hostility was cone 
sidered a legitimate reason for proceeding against each other by 
every means which the law furnished. Thes the orator againss 
Androteon, written by our author for Diodorus, begins with 
stating the great injuries the speaker had received from Andro- 
teon, as the reason of hisraising against him an action, παρανόμων 
γραφὴν, which was ruinous to his adversary if convicted. ‘The 
same reason is stated in the oration against-‘l'imocrates, p. 701. 
19. seqq. Now the hostility between Aischines and Demos- 
thenes was known and avowed: and the charge here brought 
against Aschines is, that he was really from secret enmity, seek- 
ing the ruin of Ctesiphon; while he made his enmity to De- 
mosthenes the ostensible reason of bis present action, With 
due deference to such names therefore, | cannot agree with 
Seager in his interpretation of προΐσταται. Class. Journ. Vol. 
XXVIII. p.51. “xgolcrapai, pretendo, pretexo.” H. Steph. in 
Thes. boc loco citato. ‘Susceptz omnino cause nostras ini- 
micitias pretendit.”” P. Foulkes et 1. Freind. Atque Aéschines 
non obtentu in Demosthenem odii accusabat Ctesiphontem ; 
sed contra, accusationis hujus obtentu Demosthenem petekat ; 
ut, ulctscendi tnimict causa, (inquit Cic. De opt. gen. Or.) no- 
mine Ctesiphontis judicium firet de factis famague Demosthe- 
nis. Multo enim plura in Demosthenem quam in Ctesiphon- 
tem dixerat Hischines:” nor with Schefer. ‘ Est (προΐσταται) 
i. q. πρόφασιν ποιεῖται, intelligendum illud de causa vera, non de 
pretextu. Conf. p. 192. 8. s.” though I allow that in the place 
to which he refers πρόφασις signifies the reason not the pretext. 
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Understood in this sense, which requires no forcing or twist- 
ing of any phrase, I do not hesitate to say that there is not a 
clearer, more consistent, or more argumentative passage in 
Demosthenes. It is curious, as well as of some importance to 
remark, that a circumstance apparently so slight as placing the 
emphasis on the wrong word of a sentence, has not only altered 
the sense of that sentence itself, but has obscured and rend- 
ered suspected a piece of the clearest and most natural reason- 
ing. Had Demosthenes happened to omit the epithet ἀξίαν to 
δίκην, It seems that obscurity or difficulty would hardly have 
been found in this passage. . | 
- The explanation given above, leads me to put a sense diffé- 

‘rent from any 1 find suggested on another disputed phrase 
nearer the beginning of this oration, p. 226. 19. οὗτος δ᾽ ἐκ πε- 
ριουσίας μου κατηγορεῖ. ἐκ περιουσίας i. 6. τοῖς ἔξωθεν λόγοις χρώ- 
μενος.----““ His accusations of me are irrelevant to the prosecution 
of Ctesiphon.” That Demosthenes was a bad man and per- 
Bicious counsellor, was a good reason why the senate or people 
should have refused to grant the crown, but the topic was 
wrelevant to the action against Ctesiphon τῇ παρανόμων γραφῇ. 
Aud this seems to stand better in opposition to ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ μὲν--- 
which Suidas rightly fills up ἐγὼ μὲν περὶ τῶν ἐσχαρῶν κινδυνεύω. 
“ὁ While 1 am in danger of losing your favor by these charges, 
they are altogether extraneous and unnecessary to the attempt to 
establish against Ctesiphon the guilt of having moved an 1LLE- 
GAL measure. That must be proved from the comparison of 
existing laws ; in accusing me he has gone out of his way.” 


I should be obliged to you, or any of your correspondents to 
explain a phrase, which I find obscure, but of which the inter- 
preters take no notice, p. 227. 16. οὐ μόνον τῷ γράψαι (τοὺς 
νόμους) xuplous wero δεῖν εἶναι. 

HH, L. 

Manor of Ecclesmachan, Feb. 1827. 
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 X.—De dy cum indicativo in se non facta. 


Expricurmvs indicativi cum particula ἂν consociationem eam, que quod implete 
conditionis notionem continet, ad rem factam refertur. Nunc dicendum est de al- 
tero genere, quod quoniam ad conditionem non impletam spectat, ad rem que non 
est facta referatur necesse est. Significat, enim id, quod fieret, si impleta esset 
conditio, non fit autem, quia non est impleta. Hoc genus cur imperfecti tantum 
et plusquam perfecti et aoristi proprium sit, supra dictum cap. vi. monitumque, 
si aliam vim habere videatur, quam in re facta, id videri tantummodo, non esse, 
quia differentia omnis non in indicativo et particula, sed in eo sit posita, utrum de 
impleta an de non impleta conditione sit cogitandum. Quare ubi neque adjecta 
est conditio non impleta, neque apparet intelligendane sit an non, ibi prorsus am- 
biguum manet, quomodo verba interpretari debeas. Ut apud Aristophanem in 
Pace v. 1198. 

ὦ φίλτατ᾽, ὦ Tpvyat’, ὅσ᾽ ἡμᾶς τἀγαθὰ 

δέδρακας, εἰρήνην ποιήσας" ὧς προτοῦ 

οὐδεὶς ἐπρίατ᾽ ἂν δρέπανον οὐδὲ κολλύβονυ. 
Perinde est, sive vertas, antea nemo forte emebat falcem collybo, sive dicas, neme 
emisset, si scilicet collybo venalis fuisset. 
' Videamus jam usum ipsum. Et primo quidem apud epicos, Homerus Od. Β, 
184. 
' οὐκ ἃ» τόσσα θεοπροπέων ἀγόρενες. 
Non diceres. Et E. 39. 

τόλλ᾽, ὅσ᾽ ἂν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐκ Τροίης ἐξήρατ᾽ 'O8uccets, 

εἴπερ ἀπήμων ἦλθε, λαχὼν ἀπὸ ληΐδος αἶσαν. 
Potuit hic etiam εἴ κεν dici. Sic enim loquuntur veterrimi. Iliad. ¥. 526. 

εἰ δέ κ᾽ ἔτι προτέρω γένετο δρόμος ἀμφοτέροισιν, 

τῷ κέν μιν παρέλασσ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἀμφήριστον ἔθηκεν. 
Et in illo versu apud Herodotum I, 174. 

Ζεὺς γάρ κ᾽ ἔθηκε νῆσον, ef κ᾽ ἐβούλετο. 
Et cum pronomine : Odyss. N. 205. 

ς ὀγὼ δέ κεν ἄλλον ἐρισθενέων βασιλήων 

ἐξικόμην, ὅς κέν μ᾽ ἐφίλει καὶ ἔπεμπε νέεσθαι. , 

Non necessarium erat alterum κέν. Nam oratio, quz suspensa est ex alia senteng” . 


tia, verbi modo servato non indiget repetitione particula. Quin recentio ian” 
adspernantur repetitionem hujusmodi. Nec repetiit Homerus Odyss. Δ. 1 ' 
οὐδέ κεν ἡμέας 


ἄλλο διέκρινεν φιλέοντέ τε τερπομένω τε, 
᾿ πρίν γ᾽ ὅτε δὴ θανάτοιο μέλαν νέφος ἀμφεκάλυψεν. 
Nihil nos diremisset, ante quam mors occuluisset. Nam si primaria sententia con- 
ditionalis est, non possunt non omnia conditionalia esse, que pendent ex ea. Se- 
cus est, ubi sententia principalis sine conditione est, ut Odyss. T. 25. 

δμωὰς δ᾽ οὐκ elas προβλωσκέμεν, αἵ κεν ἔφαινον. 
Non sivisti exire ancillas, qua, εἰ exiissent, lucem fuissent prebiture. Hic si 
omisisset particulam, prebuisse illas lucem dixisset. 

Recentior usus eo tantum ab epico differt, quod particulam ἂν in secundaria 
eententia non aliter, quam si necessaria est, addit. Temporum ratio eadem est. 
Ac primo imperfectum n plerumque refertur ad presens. Aristophanes Eccl. 151. 

7 ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἕτερον ἂν τῶν hOdduv 
λέγειν τὰ βέλτισθ'᾽, ἵν’ ἐκαθήμην ἥσυχος" 
νῦν δ' οὐκ ἐάσω. ᾿ 
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Sape vero etiam ad preteritum, ejusmodi quidem, quod diuturnitatem aliquam vel 
repetitionem facti continet. Herodotus i. 68. ἧκον ἂν, ὦ ξεῖνε Λάκων, εἴπερ εἶδες τάπερ 
ὠγώ, κάρτα ἂν ἐθωύμαζες. Miratus esses. Ita cap. 170. iii. 25. v. 48. viii. 80. Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 1056. Antiphon p. 625. 644. 645. 688. 716. 718. 721. 733. 734. Di- 
narchus p. 10. Lycorgus p. 179. Andocides p. 12. 50. Iseus p. 53. Lysias p. 171. 

. Plusquamperfecti non obscura ratio est. A schines p. 643. seq. καὶ ἴσαι al ψῆφοι 
αὐτῷ ἐγένοντο" εἰ δὲ μία μόνον μετέπεσεν, ὑπερώριστ᾽ by, ἣ ἀπέθανεν. Antiphon 
Ῥ- 689. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ὑπὸ τῶν πληγῶν ὁ ἀνήρ παραχρῆμα ἀπέθανεν, ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ μέν, δι- 
wales δ᾽ ἂν ἐτεθνήκει. Andocides p. 42. εἰ γὰρ ἦλθεν, ἐδέδετ᾽ ἂν ἐν τῷ ξύλῳ' De- 
mosthenes p. 242. ἐπεὶ διά γε ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς πάλαι ἂν ἀπολώλειτε. Ita codd. et 
grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 126, 33. Nam prava quorumdam librorum 
scriptura ἀπολώλατε, quam Matthiz in gr. Gr. §. 509. 5. 6. pro genuina habebat, 
addito ἂν ferri nullo modo potest. Ac vel apud Scholiastam Aristidis T, ii. p. 143. 
quem locum Lobeckius ad Ajacem p. 235. adhibuit, εἰλήφει ἂν baud cunctanter 
pro εἴληφεν ἂν reponi debebat. Alia plusquawperfecti cum ἂν conjuncti exempla 
apud Demosthenem exstant p. 652, 2]. 660, 20. 667, 12. 680, 27. 726, 29. 855, 
27. 867, 1. 889, 20. 901, 11. 916, 10. 1018, 14. 

Aoristus plerumque de preterito tempore usurpatur, ut apud Aristopbanem. 

Ran. 782. . 
οἷσιν ἡ πόλις προτοῦ 
οὐδὲ φαρμάκοισιν εἰκῇ ῥᾳδίως ἐχρήσατ᾽ ἄν. 

Quum vero ad presens tempus refertur, est illud de eo, quod cito perficitur, intelli- 
gendum. Ita apud Sophoclem Gd. R. 1438. quum C:dipus dixisset, ῥῆψόν pe 
γῆς ἐκ riod ὅσον τάχιστα, Creon respondet: 

ἔδρασ᾽ ἂν, εὖ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθ' ἄν, εἰ μὴ τοῦ θεοῦ 

πρώτιστ᾽ ἔχρῃζον ἐκμαθεῖν τί πρακτέον. 
Facerem. Apud Herodotum i. 42. Adrastus non libenter se regis jussa facere 
ostendit his verbis: ὦ βασιλεῦ, ἄλλως μὲν ἔγωγε ἂν οὐκ Hia ἐς ἄεθλον τοιόνδε" οὔτε 
γὰρ συμφορῇ τοιῇδε κεχρημένον εἶκός ἐστι ἐς ὁμήλικας εὖ πρήσσοντας ἰέψαι, οὔτε 
τὸ βούλεσθαι πάρα, πολλαχῇ τε ἂν ἴσχον ἐμαυτόν. Male et contra sententiam loci 
novissimus editor ἀνίσχον dedit. Imperfecto utitur propter illud πολλαχῇ : ante, 
ubi semel capiendum consilium in mente habuit, #ia posuit. Nondum enim, mea 
sententia, vicit Buttmanuus, #ia imperfecti formam esse. Aristophanes Av. 786. 

αὐτίχ᾽ ὑμῶν τῶν θεατῶν εἴ τις ἦν ὑπόπτερος, 

εἶτα πεινῶν τοῖς χοροῖσι τῶν τραγῳδῶν ἤχθετο, 

ἐκπτόμενος ἂν οὗτος ἠρίστησεν ἐλθὼν οἴκαδε, 

᾿ κἄτ᾽ ἂν ἐμπλησθεὶς ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς αὖθις ἂν κατέπτετο. 

Sed quod statim sequitur, 

εἴ τε Πατροκλείδης Tis ὑμῶν τυγχάνει χεζητιῶν, 

οὐκ ἂν ἐξίδισεν εἰς θοιμάτιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνέπτετο, 
nescio an dictum sit vere de re prxterita, quum factum quid hujusmodi esse a Pa- 
thoclidt significet. 

De futuris satis constat ἔμελλον et ἐμέλλησα usurpari eo, quod ipsa hujus verbi 
tempora indicant discrimine. Sed est etiam ubi sine hujus verbi accessione futurum 
tempus respiciatur, ita tamen, ut, recte explicata sententia, res ad preesens vel ad 
preteritum tempus redeat. Ut apud Antiphontem p. 778. οὐδέποτε ἠθέλησαν ἐλθεῖν 
én) τοῦτο τὸ δίκαιον, εὖ εἰδότες ὅτι οὐκ ἂν τούτοις κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἔλεγχος ἐγίγνετο οὗτος 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ κατὰ τούτων, ὅτι οὐδὲν δίκαιον οὐδ᾽ ἀληθὲς ἡτιῶντο. Potuerat dicere 
εἰδότες οὐκ ἂν τούτοις γενήσεσθαι ἔλεγχον. Nunc quemadmodum loquutus est, 
hoc dicit: noluerunt ea via uti, quia, si td fecissent, non miht ea, scd ipsis nocuis- 
set. 

Sed in his omnibus quum nihil difficultatis sit, alias potius loquendi formu- 
las consideremus. Ac primo quidem sententias, que ἂν pronomini relativo junc- 
tum habent. Apertum est autem, si qua sententia, que ipsa per se conditionem 
non impletam contineat, relique orationi adnectatur, oportere ἂν adjici. Ut apud 
Herodotum i. 86. Croesus, interrogatus quis sit quem appellet, respondet: τὸν 
ἂν ἐγὼ πᾶσι τυράννοισι προετίμησα μεγάλων χρημάτων ἐς λόγους ἐλθεῖν. Demo- 
sthenes p. 536, 25. νῦν δὲ τοῦτο μὲν οὐκ ἐποίησεν, ἐν ᾧ τὸν δῆμον ἐτίμησεν ἄν. P. 
914, 10, ἔστιν οὖν, & ἄνδρες δικασταὶ, οὗτος ὃ ἄνθρωπος ἢ γενήσεταί ποτε, 
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ὃς ἀντὶ δισχιλίων ἑξακοσίων δραχμῶν τριάκοντα μνᾶς καὶ τριακοσίαδ' καὶ δξήκοντα 
ἀποτίνειν προείλετ᾽ by; P.1111, 21. ἔστιν οὖν ὅστις ἂν τοῦ ξύλου καὶ τοῦ χωρίου 
καὶ τοῦ ypapparelov τοσαύτην ὑπέμεινε φέρειν μίσθωσιν ; ἔστε δ' ὅστις by, δι᾽ ὃν 
ἀφειλήκει τοσαῦτα χρήματα ἡ τράπεξα, τούτῳ τὰ λοιπὰ ἐπέτρεψεν ; Et com ὅπω:. 
Idem p. 440, 1. ἔστιν. οὖν ὅπως ταῦτ᾽ ἄν, ἐκεῖνα προειρηκώς, ὁ αὑτὸς ἀνὴρ μὴ δια» 
φθαρεὶς ἐτόλμησεν εἰπεῖν ; Euripides Iph. Taur. 385. 
οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ἔτεκεν ἂν ἡ Διὸς δάμαρ 

Δητὼ τοσαύτην ἀμαθίαν. ͵ 
Mire hanc formulam mutavit Herodotus viii. 119. εἰ γὰρ δὴ ταῦτα οὕτω ἐῤῥήθη ἐκ 
τοῦ κυβερνήτεω πρὸς Héptea, ἐν μυρίῃσι γνώμῃσι μίην οὐκ ἔχω ἀντίξοον μὴ οὐκ ἂν 
ποιῆσαι βασιλῆα τοιόνδε" τοὺς μὲν ἐκ τοῦ καταστρώματον καταβιβάσαι és κοίλην νῆα, 
ἐόντας Πέρσας καὶ Περσέων τοὺς πρώτους" τῶν δ᾽ ἐρετέων, ἐόντων Φοινίκων, Sues 
οὐκ ἂν ἴσαν πλῆθος τοῖσι Πέρσῃσι ἐξέβαλε ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν. Nam pro οὐκ ἔστι hic 
ad μὴ οὐκ ἂν ποιῆσαι refertur Saws. - 
A Commemoranda hic est etiam formula οἶδ᾽ ὅτι ἄν, et οἶδ᾽ ὅ τι ἄν. Aristophanes 

ch. 555. a 
ταῦτ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι ἂν pare. 


apd γ᾽ οἷσθ᾽ ὅτι 
δικαιότατ᾽ ἂν ληφθεῖσα πασῶν ᾿ἸἸρίδων 

. ἀπέθανες, εἰ τῇς ἀξίας ὀτύγχανες ; ᾿ 
Antiphon p. 712. εὖ yap ἤδεις ὅτι οὐδεὶς ἂν ἦν σοι, ὃς ἐκεῖνον τὸν ὅρκον Some» 
σάμενος ἐμοῦ κατεμαρτύρησεν. Dinarchus p. 10. ἐφ᾽ ofs οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅ τι πότ᾽ ἂν ἐποίει, 
εἰ συνέβη κατορθῶσθαι, αὑτῷ ἃ συνεβούλευσεν. Demosthenes p. 1038, 4. εἰ μὴ 
γὰρ οὗτος ἡμῖν σαφῶς διώρισε τί πρῶτον δεῖ ποιεῖν τοὺς ἀντιδεδωκότας καὶ τί δεύ- 
τερον, καὶ τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐφεξῆς, οὐκ. οἶδ᾽ ὅποι προῆλθεν ἂν ἢ τουτουΐ Φαινίππου τόλμα. 
Interdum ἂν etiam precedit in hac formula, ut apud eumdem p..1103, 20. ἐγὼ 
γὰρ αὐτὸς οὐκ ἂν οἶδ᾽ ὅ τι ἄλλο εἶχον ψηφίσασθαι, τῶν πεπραγμένων μὲν οὐδὲν εἰδώς, 
τὰ δὲ μαρτυρούμενα ἀκούων. ; 

Sed ubi sententiz iste ex alia sententia, in qua jam inest conditio non impleta, 
pendent, non additur ἄν, et recte quidem. Nam que primaria sententie natura est, 
eadem est etiam plerumque saltem, earum, que ex ea aptz sunt. Lycurgus p. 
165. (242. Bekk.) καίτοι κατ᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς χρόνους, ὦ ἄνδρες, ris οὐκ ἂν τὴν πόλιν 
ἡλεήσεν, οὐ μόνον πολίτης, ἀλλὰ καὶ ξένος ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν χρόνοις ἐπιδεδημὴ- 
κώς ; τίς 8 ἦν οὕτως ἢ μισόδημος. τότε ἢ μισαθήναιος, ὅστις ἐδυνήθη ἂν ἄτακτον 
ἑαυτὸν ὑπομεῖναι ἰδεῖν ; Recte illud ὅστις ἐδυνήθη ἂν dictum est, quia sine ¢on- 
ἀϊομα dictum erat id ex quo hoc pendet: quis tanto in civitatem odio fuit, μὲ 
militiam detrectavisset? Sed ubi ita mutaveris, ot conditio in principalem sen- 
tentiam recipiatur, τίς ἂν ἦν οὕτω μισόδημος, jam sine ἂν dicendum erit ὅστις ἐδυνή-. 
θη. Ἐπ exempla. Demosthencs p. 705, 20. ἐν ἂν αὐτοῦ τις ἐποιεῖτο κατηγόρημα, 
ὅ τι δῆποτε τοῦτ᾽ ἦν. Epicurus in Ep. ad Merodot. 6. p. 8. εἰ μὴ ἦν ὃ κενὸν καὶ χώ- 
pav καὶ ἀναφῇ φύσιν ὀνομάζομεν, obk ἂν εἶχε τὰ σώματα ὅπον ἦν, οὐδὲ δὲ οὗ ἐκι- 
κεῖτο,. καθάπερ φαίνεται κινούμενα. Ibidem 8. Ὁ. 4. εἴτε τὸ κενὸν ἦν ὡρισμένον, 
οὖκ ἂν εἶχε τὰ ἄπειρα σώματα ὅπου ἐνέστη. Non debebat recipi Scaligéri conjec- 
tura ἂν ἔστη, quam et grammatica repudiat, et usus Epicuri, ut qui hoc ἔνστημα 
vocet in Ep.ad Pythocl. 9. p. 31. ἮΝ : 
r Eadem ratio est particularum finalium, ut ὄφρα, ὥς, ὅπως, ἵγα, Aristophanes 

ecl. 151. 


Av. 1221. 


ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἕτερον ἂν τῶν ἠθάδων 
- λέγειν τὰ βέλτισθ', ἵν᾽ ἐκαθήμην ἥσυχος. 
Vide Vesp..961. Illud notandum, hanc constructionem indicativi sine particula ἂν 
de more.usurpari, ubi sententia principalis sive addito ἄν, sive non addito, condi- 
tionem non impletain continet. A‘tschylus Prom. 746. 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἐμοὶ ζῆν κέρδος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν τάχει 
ἔῤῥιψ᾽ ἐμαυτὴν τῆσδ᾽ ἀπὸ στύφλου πέτρας, 
ὡς πέδῳ σκήψασα τῶν πάντων πόνων 
ἀπηλλάγην: |. 
Exempla quadam dedit Matthie in. gr. Gr. §. 520. ποῖ. 5., 401 tamen neque 


Eurip. Phoen, 218. afferre debebat quo in loco ἵνα non ut, sed ubé significat, ne- 
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qae Pintonis: Incum hy Menone ita truncatum apponere, ut Plato legentibns aliter 
qaam licet loquatus videatur.’ Integer locus hic est p. 89. B. καὶ γὰρ ἄν που καὶ 
768: ἦν" εἰ φύσει ol ἀγαθοὶ éylyvorro, ἦσάν που by ἡμῖν ot ὀγίγνωσκον τῶν νέων robs 
ἀγαθοὺς τὰς φύσεις, obs ἡμεῖς ἂν παραλαβόντες ἐκείνων ἀποφηνάντων ἐφνλάντομεν 
ἀκροπόλει, κατασημηνάμενοι πολὺ μᾶλλον ἣ τὸ χρυσίον, ἵνα μηδεὶς αὑτοὺς διέ- 

φθειρεν, GAN’ ὀπειδὴ ἀφίκοιντο els τὴν ἡλικίαν, χρήσιμοι γίγνοιντο ταῖς πόλεσιν. 
Apertum est, expressam esse in principali sententia conditiunem non impletam. 
Quod si qaz per obs adjuncta est sententia, iterum habet ἄν, factum id est eo, quod 
non pendet ex priore sententia, sed sola per se constat. Quod autem in fine 
matatur verbi modus, id recite quidem observat Buttmannus fieri propter preegres- 
sum ἀφίκοιντο, sed non explicnit tamen. Nimirum non recte dixisset Plato ἐπειδὴ 
ἀφίκοντο, quod sic indicasset, non fuisse illos ad justam wtatem perventuros, 
Quod: si participio usus esset, recte dixisset ἀλλ᾽ ἀφικόμενοι els τὴν ἡλικίαν χρησι-' 
μοι ὄγίγνοντος Nec non potuit ἐγίγνοντο dicere, quamvis pregresso -ἀφίκοστο. 
Euripides Inone apud Stubreum Ixviii. 12. 

χρῆν yap τὸν εὐτυχοῦντά γ' ὅτι πλείστας ἔχειν 

γυναῖκας, εἴπερ καὶ τροφὴ δόμοις παρῆν, 

ὡς τὴν κακὴν μὲν ἐξέβαλλε δωμάτων, 
᾿ τὴν δ᾽ οὖσαν ἐσθλὴν ἡδέως ἐσώξετο. 

Ita, nisi fallor, scribendum: nam male vulgo εἴπερ ἅν. Sed boni libri ἂν omittunt. 
Heathius ἐξέβαλλ᾽ ἂν scribendum putabat, quod vituperat, jure quidem, sed pa- 
rum exploratam. habens hujus rei rationem Vaickenarius in diatr. de fr. Eurip. p. 
176, quod etiam Brunckio accidit, quem vide de hac constructione ad /Esch. Prom. 
258. ad Eurip. Hec. 214. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 281. Explicui ad Viger. p. 791. et 
851. 

“Noli vero putare, non licere omnino in hoc genere loquendi particulis finalibus 
addere ἄν. Immo necessaria aliquando ejus adjectio est. Nam ubi non qnaid- 
fuiaset, sed quid pvtuisset fieri indicare volumus, necessaria est particula. De- 
mosthenes p- 849, 14. πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ εἴπερ ὧς ἀληθῶς ταῦτα μὴ ἐμαρτύρησεν, οὐκ 
ἃ» νῦν ἕξαρνος ἦν, ἀλλὰ τότ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐπὶ τοῦ δικαστηρίου, τῆς μαρτυρίας ἀναγεγνω- 
ακομένης, ἡνίκα μᾶλλον ΑΝ αὐτὸν ἢ νῦν ᾽᾿ΩΦΈΛΕΙ. Hic ἂν positum, ubi ad pri-. 
mum adspectum abesse debebat. Recte vero pusuit: ubi εἰ plus quam nune pro- 
desse potuisset. Omissa particula sensus foret: ubi plus profuisset. Que parti- 
cularum finaliuam, eadem etiam conditionalium ratio est. Nam non aliter iis 
additur ἅν, quam ubi necessarium est. Est autem necessarium tribus potissi- 
mum modis, Primo, ubi non simpliciter dicendum est si esset de eo quod non 
est, sed si possct esse de eo quod non modo non est, sed ne potest quidem esse. 
' Demosthenes p. 1229, 22. ἔτι τοίνυν ὑπηρεσίαν τὴν κρατίστην ἔλαβον, πολλῷ 
πλεῖστον ἀργύριον Bods. οὗτοι δ᾽ εἰ μὲν εἶχον xelpow ἂν ἡμῶν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν 
δεινόν. νῦν δ' οὐδ᾽ ὁποιαντινοῦν πω μεμίσθωνται, περὶ τοῦ πλείονος ἀντιλέγοντες. 
Ita libri quidam, recte, ut mihi videtur. Alii omittunt ἄν. Si hi, inquit, remiges 
habituri fuissent multo deteriores, non mirum foret. Omisso ἂν diceret, si hi ha-. 
beissent remiges detertores: ut oppositum foret, at non habuerunt deteriores. At 
habyerunt illi nullos omnino. Itaque apparet duplicem inesse conditionem, ut, 
quum altera, quia in principali sententia ἂν est, carere ea particula potuerit, 
altera eam requirat. Plene enim omnia si dicas, hec habebis: si élli habuissent 
remiges, non foret mirum, si hi remiges deteriores fuissent. Alter modus est, quum 
in principali sententia non inest conditio non impleta. Nam si tum non ad εἰ δά -- 
deretur ἄν, nescires utrum de re vere facta, an de cogitata sermo esset. Demo- 
sthenes p. 1201, 18. εἰ τοίνυν τοῦτο ἰσχυρὸν ἦν ἂν τούτῳ πρὸς ὑμᾶς τεκμήριον, 
ὅτι ἐξεδίδου τὸν Αἰσχρίωνα, ὃν πεμφθῆναί φημι ὑπὸ τούτου, μὴ λαβεῖν τὰς φιάλας 
παρὰ τοῦ πατρὺς τοῦ ἐμοῦ, καὶ τὴν μνᾶν τοῦ ἀργυρίου δανείσασθαι, κἀμοὶ γενέσθω 
τεκμήριον πρὸς ὑμᾶς ὅτι συνειδώς με ἀληθῆ ἐγκαλοῦντα οὗ τολμᾷ τὸν Αἰσχρίωνα πα- 
ραδοῦναι. Dinarchus p. 39. (189. Bekk.) εἶτ᾽ οὐ δεινὸν, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, εἰ, ὅτι μὲν 
εἷς ἀνὴρ ἔφησε Πιστίας, ᾿Αρεοπαγίτης ὥν, ἀδικεῖν με, καταψευδόμενος κἀμοῦ καὶ τῆς 
βουλῆς, ἴσχυσεν ἂν τὸ ψεῦδος τῆς ἀληθείας μᾶλλον, καὶ διὰ τὴν ἀσθένειαν τὴν 
τότε καὶ τὴν ἐρημίαν τὴν ἐμὴν ἐπιστεύθησαν αἱ κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ ψευδεῖς γιγνόμεναι κατα“ 
oreval. Si dixisset εἶν᾽ οὐ δεινὸν ἂν ἦν, omittere ἂν in’ sequentibus debuisset. 
Aatiphon p. 780. (88. §. 29. Bekk.) καίτοι δεινόν, et of αὐτοὶ μὲν pdprupes τού- - 
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tous ἂν μαρτυροῦντες πιστοὶ Go αν, ἐμοὶ δὲ μαρτυροῦντες ἄπιστοι ἔσονται 
καὶ εἰ μὲν πάνυ μὴ παρογέγοντο μάρτυρες, ἐγὼ δὲ παρειχόμην ἄν, ἣ rove 
παραγενομένους μὴ παρειχόμην, ἑτέρους δέ τινας, εἰκότως ἃ ν οἱ τούτων λόγοι πιστό- 
τεροι ἦσαν τῶν ἐμῶν μαρτύρων. Hoc in loco ambo modi, de quibus dictum, 
conjuncti sunt. Naun iila, εἰ τούτοις ἂν μαρτυροῦντες πιστοὶ ἦσαν, et εἰ εἰκότωε 
ἂν πιστότεροι ἦσαν τῶν ἐμῶν μαρτύρων, dicta sunt, quia nulla est conditiv nom 
impleta in primaria sententia δεινόν ἐστιν. Hoc autem εἰ παρειχόμην by, ubi non 
recte a Bekkero cum duobus codd. omissum est ἄν, prupterea dictum est, quia du- 
plicem habet conditionem. Sensus hic est: malum vero, si iidem testes pro illis 
testantes fide digni essent, pro me autem nullum fidem habebunt ; et, si omnine 
non affuissent testes, ego autem exhiditurus fuissem, vel qui affuissent non exhibuis- 
sem, sed alios, ipsurum dicta plus fidei quam mei testes habuissent. Adde condi- 
tionem non impletam principali sententie, et videbis ita dici debere : καίτοι 
δεινὸν ἂν ἦν, εἰ of αὐτοὶ μάρτυρες τούτοις μαρτυροῦντες πιστοὶ ἦσαν, Kal—elxdres 
of τούτων λόγοι πιστότεροι ἦσαν τῶν ἐμῶν μαρτύρων. Hinc judicari poterit de 
loco Demosthenis Ρ.260, 1. καὶ τίς οὐκ ἂν drexrewé με δικαίως, εἴ τι τῶν ὑπαρχόν- 
των τ πα καλῶν λόγῳ μόνον καταισχύνειν ἐπεχείρησα; Codd. quidam ἐπεχεῖ- 
pnoa ἄν. Recte omittunt particulam alii codd. et Plutarchus p. 542. A. Tertius 
denique modus, quo ἂν additur, is est, quum in oratione ex pluribus membris 
composita, pracessit sententia carens conditione non impleta, licet ejusmodi con- 
ditio in principali sententia insit. Nam non posset intelligi, de re non vera, sed: 
cogitata sermonem esse, si pracedentia rem factam continent. Zschines p. 107. 
(329. 9. 85. Bekk.) οὐκοῦν ἄτοπον dy εἴη, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, εἰ μηδὲν μὲν ἐμοῦ os 
αὐτοὶ βοᾶτε τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν τῶν ἔργων ὧν σύνιστε τούτῳ, ἐμοῦ δὲ λέγοντος ἐπιλέ: 
AnoGe, καὶ μὴ γενομένης μὲν κρίσεως περὶ τοῦ πράγματος ἥλω ty, γεγονότος δὲ 
ἐλέγχον ἀποφεύξεται. Apertuin est, si hic abesset ἄν, sensum fore, si hic causea 
cecidit, hon si cecidisset. 


XI.— De omissa purticula ἂν universe. . 


In communi scriptorum usu multo szpius omissa particula ἂν dubitationem exci- - 
tavit viris doctis, quam addita, quum multi, quod plerumque fieri viderent, ubique 
factendum fuisse existimarent. Qua opinione nihil in arte critica cogitari potest 
perniciosius. Querendum est potius, utrum quid necessario, an usu quodam et 
consuetudine fiat, omninoque caussz prius investigande sunt, quum regula consti- 
tuende. Et hac quidem in re, in qua nunc versamur, illud ante omnia videndum 
ést, quid sit, quod dicimus omitti particulam. Potest enim dopliciter intelligi. 
Nam aut nihil mutari sententiam putamus detractione particule, aut matati quadant 
ratione. Quod si nihil mutari sententiam volemus, recte quidem loqueimur, quum 
omitti particulam dicemus, sed committemus tamen aliquid absurdi, quia, si parti- 
cula aliquid tamen significat, nihil eam significare necesse esset, si perinde esset, 
utrum adderetur an omitteretur. Sin mutari omissione particule volemus senten- 
tiam, omitti particolam non recte dicemus, quia, ubinon illud significandum est, ad 
quod opus est particula, abesse eam necessarium est, ut non omilti, sed non po- 
penda esse dicenda sit. Itaque quum utrovis modo absonum sit, omissam dici par- 
ticulam, videridum an tertia quedam ratio relinquatur, qua jure dici it ὁπ]. 
Est vero ita. Nam mutari sententiam quum dicimus, aut plane aliad quid dicere 
eum qui loquitur indicamus, aut'idem quidem, sed cum tevi aliquo et quod non’ 
magni referat discriminedicere. Et hoe quidem quum fit, ut sentetitia maneat adem 
parumque intersit, utrum addatur an omittatur ἄν, tum vero recte licebit omis- 
sam dici. Itaque hanc omnem disputationem in duas partes dividentas, quarum in 
priore de particula necessario omissa, i. e. ne ponenda quidem, in altera de on 
necessaria ejus omissione dicemus. 

XII.—De tndicativo particula ἂν necessario omissa. 

Vu1c.anis est opinio, verba quedam, ut ὄφελον, ἔμελλον, ἐχρῆν, ἔδει, προσῆκεν, 
et alia, carere posse particule adjectione, et niei semper, tamen plerumque ea 
carere. Vide Matthie gr. Gr. §.510. b. et-quem ille laudat Scheferom Melet. 
cr. p. 180. .scq- de χρῇν οἱ ἔμελλον dissctentem. Non temere hoc fieri, setinisse 
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videtur Matthie §. 508. not. 1. sed debebat eam rationem amplius persequi, pre- 
sertim quum ita simplex et-plena sit, ut non possit non statim cuivis apparere. 
Neque enim ullum horum verborum est, quod non aut sepe aut aliquando certe 
particulam ἂν tam necessario requirat, quam alibi adspernetur. Nam ubicamque 
aliquid, etiam sine conditiune verum est, commemoratur, abesse debet particula: 
ubi autem aliquid nominamus, quod nonnisi certa conditione verum est, neces- 
saria est particule adjectio. Intelligitur id autem ex opposite. Nam quod sine 
eonditione verum est, ei non licet opponi, non esse verum: quod autem certa 
tantum conditione verum est, ei recte oppones, non esse, sublata conditione. 
Declarabo rem exemplis. Sophocles El. 1505. 
χρῆν δ᾽ εὐθὺς εἶναι τήνδε τοῖς πᾶσιν δίκην, 
ὅστις πέρα πράσσειν γε τῶν νόμων θέλει, 
᾿ . κτείνειν" τὸ γὰρ κακοῦργον οὐκ ἂν ἦν πολύ. 
χρῆν dicit, quia oportere indicat sine conditiune. Nec potest opponi ἀλλ᾽ οὗ 
: Nam si oportet, quomodo potest non oportere? At non omnia fiunt, que 
eportebas Itaque quod opponere potes, aliud cst: ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι. Contra non 
dicit, τὸ γὰρ κακοῦργον οὐκ ἦν πολύ, sed addit particulam. Nam illa tantum 
eonditione non forent multi nefarii. Itaque oppositum est ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι πολύ. Tam 
facile intelligetur, cur ea potissimum verba, qua: vel necessitatem aliquam signifi- 
cant, ut Sere, ἐχρῆν, ἔδει, προσῆκε, vel libertatem faciendi, ut ἐξῆν, ἐνῆν, vel ve- 
ritatem rei, ut ἦν, ἔμελλε, sepissime careant particule accessione. Nam que 
fieri oportet, vel licet, vel que sunt aut futura sunt, plerumque simpliciter verite- 
tem rei continent, ex nulla conditione suspensam. Attulit Matthiz §. 508. not. 
1. Sophoclis hoc in (Εἀ. R. 255. 
οὐδ' εἰ γὰρ ἦν τὸ πρᾶγμα μὴ θεήλατον, 
ἀκάθαρτον ὑμᾶς εἰκὸς ἦν οὕτως ἐᾶν 
et Xenophontis Mem. Socr. ii. 7, 10. εἰ μὲν τοίνυν αἰσχρόν τι ἔμελλον ἐργάσα- 
σθαι, θάνατον ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ αἱρετέον ἦν. Utrumque recte dictum. Nam et non ex- 
piare cedem, et turpe quid facere, impium erat, semperque impium est. Itaque 
tantum abest, ut hec anomalia queedam sit, quemadmodum Schefero videbatur in 
Melet. cr. p. 55. ut certissimain legem habeat particule omissio, cujus legis 
rationem non perspectam esse a Sehefero, manifesto prodit adnotatio 86. p. 129. 
Neque enim ipsi verbo tribuendum est, quod particula carere potest, sed potest 
id tum demum fieri, quum vel verbum ipsum noa tantum auxiliare est, sed idem 
vod ἐξῆν significat, ut apud Demosthenem p. 656, 6. εἰ yap μηδὲν εἴχετε τῶν 
ἕλλων λογίσασθαι, pnd ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν οἷσί τε ἦτε ταῦτα συνεῖναι, “ἦν ἰδεῖν 
παράδειγμα ᾿Ολυνθίους τουτουσί, ot τί πεποιηκότες αὐτοῖς Φιλίππου πῶς αὑτῷ χρῶν- 
ται; vel ubi adjectivum arcedit ejusmodi, quod aliquid per se verum significat, 
ut non possit contrarium oppositum cogitari, ut in hacSophoclis (ΕΠ, R. 13868. quod. 
Scheeferus affert : 
. κρείσσων γὰρ ἦσθα μηκέτ᾽ Sy, ἢ ζῶν τυφλός, 
quod idem est atque κρεῖσσον ἦν μὴ ζῆν σε, } τυφλὸν εἶναι" et ibidem v. 1375. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τέκνων δῆτ᾽ ὄψις ἦν epipepos. 
Neque enim aut οὐ κρεῖσσον ἦν aut οὐκ ἣν ἐφίμερος opponi potest, sed opppsita 
cogitantur, af cecus es: at cares adspectu liberorum. Itaque etiam Latini in 
hoc genere non conjunctivo, sed indicativo utuntur, licebat, oportebat, equum 
erat, et quecumque sunt hujusmodi alia, dicentes. Ex quo apparet, neque in illis. 
exemplis, que Scheferus p. 129. affert, omitti potuisse ἄν, illud autem, quod p. 
55. ex Iphig. Aul. 944. opposuit, plane non pertinere ad omissionem particule, | 
quia quod Achilles dicit, 
ἐγὼ κάκιστος ἦν ἄρ' ᾿Αργείων ἀνήρ, 
ἐγὼ τὸ μηδέν, Mevérews δ᾽ ἐν ἀνδράσιν, 
ὡς οὐχὶ Πηλέως, ἀλλ᾽ ἀλάστορος γεγώς, 
εἴπερ φονεύει τοὐμὸν ὄνομα σῷ πόσε, 
hunc sensum habet: me ergo infimum Argivorum et nullo loco habendum, Me- 
nelaum autem virum putabat Agamemno, si meo nomine ad cadem faciendam 
abutitur. Dionysius vero in Arte rhet. c. 4. p. 247, 9. ed. Reisk. δὰ. quem 
Jocumm illa adnotavit Scheferus, quui sic scripsit,.4w μὲν οὖν καὶ παρὰ tampe? 
τῆς ἰδέαε ταύτην wapatelypare,-non est id recte Schwferus sic interpretatus: pesset 
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quidem etiam in Sapphicis exempla hujus forme reperire. Nam et εὑρεῖν, si illnd 
voluisset scriptor, addere debuisset, nec posses, sed poteras verti oportebat, quia 
non licet opponere, αὐ non potesinventre. Recte vero loquutus est Dionysius, 
hoc volens: in promptu erant exempla in Sapphicis, quibus uti poteram: sed nolo 
tis uti. Sed satis. Nihil enim opus exemplis, que quis ex quovis scriptore 
millena possit colligere. 

Talia potius aiferre opere pretium est, in quibus additum sit ἂν, quoniam de 
ea re quidam dubitarunt. Est enim etiam illis verbis, que plerumque carent 
particula, necessario addenda, ubi contrarium illorum verborum in mente ha- 
bemus. Demosthenes p. 525, 15. ef τοίνυν ἀπέχρη τοὺς τοῖς Διονυσίοις τι ποι- 
οὔνταΞ κατὰ τούτους τοὺς νόμους δίκην διδόναι, οὐδὲν ἂν προσέδει τοῦδε τοῦ νόμου, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπέχρη. Hic omnia ex conditione pendent, et aperte oppositum est, 
“ἀλλὰ προσδεῖ τοῦ νόμον. Sophocles (Εα. Col. 1365. 

εἰ 8 ἐξέφυσα τάσδε μὴ ᾽μαυτῷ τροφοὺς 

᾿ τὰς παῖδας, ἦ τὰν οὐκ ἂν ἦν, τὸ σὸν μέρος. 

Non vtwerem. Cogitat enim ἀλλ᾽ εἰμί, Herodotus iii. 25. εἰ μέν νῦν μαθὼν ταῦτα 
6 Καμβύσης ἐγνωσιμάχεε, καὶ ἀπῆγε ὀπίσω τὸν στρατὸν ἐπὶ τῇ ἀρχῆθεν γενομένῃ 
ἁμαρτάδι, ἦν ἂν copds ἀνῆρ. Scilicet nunc non fuit vir prudens. Demosthenes 
p- 24, 27. οὐδὲ θαυμάξω τοῦτ᾽ ἔγώ' τοὐναντίον γὰρ ἂν ἦν θαυμαστόν, εἰ μηδὲν 
ποιοῦντες ἡμεῖς ὧν τοῖς πολεμοῦσι προσήκει τοῦ πάντα ποιοῦντος & δεῖ περιῆμεν. 
Male hic codd. nonnulli omittunt ἄν. Nam oppositum est, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι θαυμα- 
στόν, ef μηδὲν ποιοῦντες τοῦ- πάντα ποιοῦντος ph περιεσόμεθα. Idem p. 40, 8. εἰ 
γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ παρεληλυθότος χρόνον τὰ δέοντα οὗτοι συνεβούλευσαν, οὐκ ἂν ὑμᾶς 
νῦν ἔδει βουλεύεσθαι. Nempe oppositum est ἀλλὰ δεῖ νῦν. Xenophon Anab. v, 
1,10. εἰ μὲν ἠπιστάμεθα σαφῶς, ὅτι ἥξει πλοῖα Χειρίσοφος ἄγων ἱκανά, οὐκ ἂν 
ἔδει ὧν μέλλω λέγειν. Addit oppositum Demosthenes p. 739, 24. ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία 
alex poy ἴσως ἂν ἦν ᾿Ανδροτίωνα δεδέσθαι ἣ Γλαυκέτην } Μελάνωπον ; οὐ μὰ τὸν Δία, 
ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί. Si quis alia exempla requirat, aliquot ex uno Demosthene 
indicabo, apud quem quis ἂν cum ἦν conjunctum inveniat, p. 40, 18. 74, 17. 97, 
19. 108, 22. 112, 1. 124, 8. 145, 20. 168, 11. 317, 4. 350, 7. 370, 2. 372, 20, 
874, 8. 875, 27. 410, 9. 431, 6. 545, 26. 569, 13. 575, 2. 683, 7.652, 3. 20. 660, 
9. 662, 28. 665, 21. 681, 29. 702,8. 746, 7. 849, 15. 861, 24. 917, 22. 974, 11. 
987, 2. 1020, 17. 1229, 24. et cum ἐξῆν p. 745, 26. cum ἔδει p. 813, 8. 1082, 6. 
1318, 23. 1418, 10. procem. et cum ἀπέχρην p. 813, 4. Et ne desint exempla, in 
quibus omissa, uti debuit, particula est, non additam videbis apud eumdem ad 

sp. 51, δ. 90, 1. 145, 10. 682, 2. 740, 19. ad ἐνῆν p. 52, 6. 864, 13. 379, 2. 
ad ἐξῆν p. 88, 11. 785, 15. ad ἐχρῆν p. 955, 20. ad ἣν p. 230, 15. 260, 4. 855, 7. 
810, 12. 305, 3.5. 468, 24. 1016, 24. 1017, 21. ad προσῆκεν Ὁ. 900, 24. 948, 14. 
Ex utroque genere pauca libet adscribere. Dicit Demosthenes p. 97, 8. ubi 
quid facto opus esset exposuit : ταῦτ᾽ ἦν εὖ φρονούντων ἀνθρώπων’ ἐπηρεαζόντων δὲ 
καὶ διαφθειρόντων τὰ πράγματα, & νῦν οὗτοι ποιοῦσι. Hoc erat hominum sapientiun. 
Non potest enim opponi; at non est sapientium, sed at non facitis. Idem p. 
395, 14. καίτοι καὶ τἄλλ᾽ ἂν ἅπαντ᾽ ἀκολούθως rotros ἐπέπρακτο, εἴ τις ἐπείθετά 
por. ob γὰρ ἔγωγε οὕτως ἦν ἄλλως οὐδ᾽ ἄφρων, ὥστε ματα μὲν διδόναι, 

ας ὁρῶν ἑτέρους, ὑπὲρ τῆς πρὸς ὑμᾶς φιλοτιμία5" ἃ δ᾽ ἄνευ μὲν. δαπάνης 
οἷά τ᾽ ἣν πραχθῆναι, πολλῷ δὲ μείζονας ὠφελείας εἶχε πάσῃ τῇ πόλει, ταῦτ᾽ οὐκ 
ἡβουλόμην γενέσθαι. Initio posuit ἄν, quia oppositum est ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πέπρακται, 
Mox vero omisit: neque enim oppositum cogitatur /ué tta stultus, sed feci ista, 
et sapienter quidem. Idem p. 293, 12. καὶ ef νῦν τριῶν ἡμερῶν ἀπὸ τῇΞ ᾿Αττικῆς 
δδὺν τῆς μάχης γενομένης τοσοῦτος κίνδυνος καὶ φόβος περιέστη τὴν πόλιν, τί ἂν, 
εἴπου πλησίον τῆς χώρας ταὐτὸ τοῦτο πάθος συνέβη, προσδοκῆσαι χρῆν. Non enim 
Oportuit, guia non est illud factum, quo facto oportuisset. Alia ratio est hujus ᾿ 
loci p. 112, 5. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἅπαντες ὡμολογοῦμεν Φίλιππον τῇ πόλει πολεμεῖν καὶ Thy 
εἰρήνην παραβαίνειν, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἔδει τὸν παριόντα λέγειν καὶ συμβουλεύειν, ἣ ὅπως 
ἀσφαλέστατὰ καὶ ῥᾷστα αὐτὸν ἀμυνούμεθα: ἐπειδὴ 8 οὕτως ἀτόπως ἔνιοι διάκεισται,. 
Sore πόλεις καταλαμβάνοντος ἐκείνου καὶ πολλὰ τῶν ὑμετέρων ἔχοντος καὶ πάντας 
υς ἀδικοῦντος ἀνέχεσθαί τινων ἂν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις λεγόντων πολλάκις ὡς 

ἡμῶν τινές: εἶσιν οἱ ποιοῦντες τὸν πόλεμον, ἀνάγκη φυλάττεσθαι καὶ. 
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t τούτου: Videri potest hic addendum fuisse ἄν, quia opponi potest ἀλλ᾽ οὗ 
δεῖ οὐδὲν ἄλλο λέγειν. Nibilominus recte omissa est particula. Neque enim. sic 
intelligi hzec voluit Demosthenes ; sed quum velit Philippum ab omnibus hostem 
Jjudicasi, vehementerque improbet evs qui aliter sentiant, in hanc sententiam 
loquitur: si nemo nostrum dubitaret illum hostem esse, de eo. tantum me. dicere 
opus erat, quomodo repellendus esset: sed quoniam sunt qui aliter sentiant, his oc: 
currendum est. Ita apparet jam non quid opus sit et quid non sit opus inter se 
opponi, sed quid ipse facturus sit. Acschines p. 158. (p. 355. §. 150. Bekk.) és 
τοίνυν ἐξῆν αὑτῷ σωθῆναι μὴ τιμωρησαμένῳ τὸν τοῦ Πατρόκλου θάνατον, ἂνά- 
γνωθί μοι ἃ λέγει ἡ Θέτις. Potuisset quidem dici, quod quidam codd. habent 
ἐξῆν ἄν, quia licuisset Achilli servari, si Hectorem non occideret, quod occiso illo 


jam non licebat : sed non recte hoc diceretur, quia non quid licuerit ei, sed 


quid fecerit queritur. Itaque oppositam est ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐβουλήθη σωθῆναι. . 
Restant verba ὥφελον, ἔμελλον, ἔφην, ἐβουλόμην, de quibus aliquid adjicien- 

dum videtur. Atque ὥφελον quidem cur vix aliter quam sine particula ἂν po- 
situm inveniatur ex iis que modo disputavimus apertissimum est. Nam quom hoc 
verbum proprie debebam significet, inest in eo necessitatis significatio, ut, quod 
debebat fieri, non etiam fieri non debuerit. Iliad. Z. 350. 

ἀνδρὸς ἔπειτ᾽ ὥφελλον ἀμείνονος εἶναι ἄκοιτις, 

ὅς ῥ᾽ ἤδη νέμεσὶν τε καὶ αἴσχεα πόλλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 


ὧς δὴ ἔγωγ᾽ ὄφελον μάκαρός νύ rev ἔμμεναι vids 

ἀνέρος, ὃν κτεάτεσσιν ἑοῖς ἔπι γῆρας ἔτετμεν: 
Nusquam potes opponere at non debebam esse, sed at non sum. Debebas enim 
nihilo secius, etsi non est factum, quod fieri debebat. 

Eadem ratio est verbi ἔμελλον. Nam qui facturus quid erat, eum non potes dicere 
non fuisse facturum, sed non fecisse. Quod vero Latini dicunt facturus essem, nihil 
obstat quin Grace dicas ἔμελλον dy ποιήσειν. Opponitur enim ἀλλ᾽ od μέλλω, 
non sum facturus. Sed cavendum ne, ubi ἂν cum infinitivo jungendum est, ad 
ἔμελλε trahas. Ut in Xenoph. Cyrop. iv. 3,3. στὰς ὅπου duerre ay ἐξακού- 
εσθαι τὰ λεγόμενα, i. 6. ubi futurum erat, ut exaudiri dicta possent. Vel apud 
Andocidem p. 11. (106. δ. 21. Bekk.) φέρε δὴ τοίνυν, εἰ καὶ 5 πατὴρ ὀβούλετο 
ὑπομένειν, τοὺς φίλους ἂν οἴεσθε ἢ ἐπιτρέπειν αὑτῷ μένειν ἢ ἐγγυήσασθαι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἃ» παραιτεῖσθαι καὶ δεῖσθαι ἀπιέναι ὅπου ἂν ἔμελλεν αὐτὸς σωθήσεσθαι, ἐμέ τε 
οὖκ ἀπολεῖν : i. 6. ubi futurum erat, ut et ipse servari posset et me non perdere. 
Ceterum Scheferum in Melet. cr. p. 181. brevitatis studio dixisse puto ἔμελλεν 
fungi vice particule ty, atque ἔμελλε δύσεσθαι idem esse quod εἴτ᾽ ἄν. Nam ut 
sepe hec permutare possis, ut in illo versu, de quo disputat, Orphei in Argon. 
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ἢ τάχα καὶ δύσεσθ' ᾿Αργὼ κατὰ βένθε᾽ ἔμελλεν. 
tamen hoc significat peritura erat, illud autem periisset. 1110 quidem in versn gi 
Scheeferus scribi jussisset, 

ἦ τάχα κεν δύσεσθ᾽ ᾿Αργὼ κατὰ BévOe ἔμελλεν, 
multo id magis probarem, quam quod vulgatam ἦ τάχα καὶ defendit. Κὲν enim 
epicorum ‘more, de quo supra dictum, ita potuerat adjici, ut forte significarct. 
Vulgatam vero yuum ego in adnotationibus ad Orpheum propterea rejeci, quod 
epica oratio καὶ τάχα postularet, miror me nescire visum esse Schefero, quod vel 
pueri sciunt, 4 τάχα sepissime apud epicos legi ; non autem vidisse eum, has-¥o- 
ces, quod initio nove orationis faciendo,. non continuande orationi inserviant, a 
me éase vituperatas. Hoc ergo refutare debebat, si defendere vellet vulgatam. 
Parum differt etiam ἔφην. Homerus Od. A. 171. . 

καί μιν ἔφην ἐλθόντα φιλησέμεν ἔξοχον ἄλλων 

᾿Αργείων, εἰ vow ὑπεὶρ ἅλα νόστον ἔδωκεν 

νηυσί θοῇσι γενέσθαι ᾿Ολύμπιος εὑρύοπα Ζεύς. 
Sperabam. Neque enim poteris opponere at non speravi, sed at non venit. 
- Eadem denique etiam verbi ἐβουλόμην aliquando ratio est. Sed hoc verbum. 
si nunc habet adjanctam particulam, nunc nou habet, tribuendum id est ambigui- 
tat significatiouis, Zechines p. 383. (455. §. 2. Bekk.) éBovrsuny μὲν οὖν, ὦ ἄνδρες 


; . 
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᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ τὴ» βουλὴν τοὺς πεντακοσίους καὶ τὰς ἐκκλησίας ὑπὸ τῶν ἐφεσνη- 
κότων ὀρθῶς διοικεῖσθαι, καὶ τοὺς νόμους οὖς ἐνομοθέτησεν ὁ Σόλων περὶ τῆς τῶν 
ῥητόρων εὐκοσμίας ἰσχύειν. Aristophanes Ran. 866. 
ἐβουλόμην μὲν οὐκ ἐρίζειν ἐνθάδε. 
Ubi Brunckius non debebat addere ἄν. Uterque scriptor recte loquutus est. 
Nam significat illud ἐβουλόμην cupiebam, cui quoniam non est oppositum at 
nok cupiv, recte abest ἄν. Itaque apud A’schinem sensum verborum etiam its 
licet exprimere : debebat servari antiquus mos judicioram. Apud Aristophanem 
autem qui loquitur, Ac‘schylus, quum cupiebam non certare dicit, manere se alie- 
num a certandi cupiditate indicat, etiamsi, quum detrectare nequeat, certatures 
est: id quod his verbis dicit : 
ὅμως 8, ἐπειδὴ σοὶ Sqxei, δρᾶν ταῦτα χρή. 
Sed observandum est, vix aliter hoc verbum ἐβουλόμην in principio quidem ora- 
tionis carere posse particula ἅν, quam si μὲν adjiciatar, quo statim indicetur, 
etsi quis velit aliquid, tamen, quod velit, non fieri. Itaque Antisthenes rhetor 
orationem Ajacis sic, ut fecit, debuit incipere : ἐβουλόμην ἂν τοὺς αὑτοὺς ἡμῖν 
δικάζειν, οἵπερ καὶ ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι παρῆσαν. Nam si omisisset particulam, nar- 
rare videretor se voluisse illud, nunc autem abjecisse eam voluntatem. Simillimam | 
est hoc Dionysii Hal. Art. rhet. c. 3. initio p. 233. ἐμοὶ μὲν ἦν τερπνόν, αὑτόν te 
παρόντα καὶ συγχορεύοντα καὶ ἀναβακχεύοντα μετὰ σοῦ, τῆς φίλης ἐμοὶ κεφαλῆς, 
ὑμνεῖν. Quo loco vix puto dabitari quin exciderit particula ἄν. Dicitur 
vero etiam ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἄν, ut apud Aristophanem Eccles. 151. 
ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἕτερον ἂν τῶν 
λέγειν τὰ βέλτισθ᾽, ἵν᾽ ἐκαθήμην ἦσυχος. 
Qui locus, ut plerique omnes, in quibus adjectum est ἂν, repognare forsitan 
videbitur iis, qu supra diximus, ubi addita sit particula, contrarium opponi posse. 
Non enim potest opponi ἀλλ᾽ οὗ βούλομαι. Sic etiam in Vespis, ubi quam 
Bdelycleo dixisset, κιθαρίξειν γὰρ οὐκ ἐπίσταται, respondet τ. 960. Philocleo, 
ἐγὼ 8 ἐβουλόμην ἂν οὐδὲ γράμματα. 
Demosthenes p. 54, 29. ἐβουλόμην δ' ἄν, ὥσπερ ὅτι ὑμῖν συμφέρει τὰ βέλτιστα 
ἀκούει» οἶδα, οὕτως εἰδέναι συνοῖσον καὶ τῷ τὰ βέλτιστα εἰπόντι" πολλῷ γὰρ ἂν ὅδιον 
εἶπον" νῦν δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀδήλοις οὖσι τοῖς ἀπὸ τούτων ἐμαυτῷ γενησομένοις, ὅμως ἐπὶ τῷ συν- 
οίσειν ὑμῖν, ἐὰν πράξητε, ταῦτα πεπεῖσθαι λέγει» αἱροῦμαι. schines p. δθ6. (606. 
§. 116. Bekk.) ὃν ἐβουλόμην ἂν πολλῶν ἕνεκα ζῆν. Scilicet in hujusmodi locis 
λόμην ἂν potestate idem est Quod bene esset, cui recte opponitur at nex beng 
est. Quare etiam Latini vellem dicunt. Omnino autem videndum, ut, quod quo- 
que in loco oppositum cogitari debeat, recte cognoscatur, nisi male i 
hujus et similium verborum rationem volumus. Ut quod in Gorgiw defensione 
Palamedis scriptum est p. 113. (68.§. 21. B ὅτι μὲν οὖν, οὐδ' ἂν ἐβουλόμην 
προδοῦναι τὴν “Ἑλλάδα, διὰ τῶν προειρημένων αι. Vehementer enim erraret, 
qui opponere vellet, AAA’ ἐβουλόμην προδοῦναι sic simpliciter. Nam est illud qui- 
em ipsum, sed ex persona adversarii oppositum : ἐβούλου προδοῦναι, ut, si 6x 
ipsius oratoris persona oppositionem facere velis, dicendum sit, videor prodere 
isse. Ex his apparet, hoc quidem in loco plane diversam nasci sententiam, 
si ἂν removeatur. Nam addita particula dicit, ne voluissem quidem perdere, si 
potuissem ; omissa autem, ne rolui quidem, quum potuerim. 

Sed multo Jatius patet hec ratio; neque ullam est verbum, ad quod non per- 
tineat. Nam ubicumque non potest contrarium opponi, recte abest 
Antiphon p. 688. (41. §. 2. Bekk.) τὸν yap ἄρξαντα τῆς πληγῆς, ef μὲν σιδήρῳ ἣ 
λίθῳ 4. ξόλῳ ἡμυνάμην, ἠδίκουν μὲν οὐδ' obras: ob γὰρ ταυτά, ἀλλὰ μείζονα καὶ 
πλειόνα δίκαιοι οἱ ἄρχοντες ἀντιπάσχειν εἰσίν, Non potest enim opponi ἀλλ᾽ 
ἠδίκουν. Idem p. 684. (18. 6. 9.) ὡς δὲ οὐδὲ τὸν κίνδυνον οὐκ ἀσφαλέστερον τοῦ 
ἀπὸ τῆς γραφῆς ἡγοῦμην εἶναι, ἀλλὰ πολλαπλάσιον, εἰ μὴ παρεφρόνουν, διδάξω. 
Repetita est negatio, quia sequitur ἀλλά. Ad ἡγούμην, pro quo etiam ἔμελλον 
ἡγεῖσθαι dicere potuerat, non addidit ἄν, quia non potest opponl ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἡγούμην. Quum enim neget se cedem fecisse, non potuit omnino preferre peri- 
culum, quod occidendo inimico subeundum erat, in jus Joure ejadom. ne cogi- 
tavit quidem de ea re. Operz pretiam est hic considerare-¢ 
locum’ Ὁ. 718. (57. § 28.) ἀλλ᾽ bs κατεποντάθη Adyovow. ἐν τίνι πλοίῳ; δῆλον 
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wept τούτου. Videri potest hic addendum fuisse ἄν, quia opponi potest ἀλλ᾽ οὗ 
δεῖ οὐδὲν ἄλλο λέγειν. Nibilominus recte omissa est particula. Neque enim sic 
intelligi heec voluit Demosthenes ; sed quum velit Philippum ab omnibus bostem 
judicasi, vehementerque improbet evs qui aliter sentiant, in hanc sententiam 
loquitur: si nemo nostrum dubitaret illum hostem esse, de eo tantum me. dicere 
opus erat, quomodo repellendus esset: sed quontam sunt qui aliter sentiant, his oc; 
currendum est. Ita apparet jam non quid opus sit et quid non sit opus inter se 
opponi, sed quid ipse facturus sit. Acschines p. 158. (p. 355. §. 150. Bekk.) és 
τοίνυν ἐξῆν αὑτῷ σωθῆναι μὴ τιμωρησαμένῳ τὸν τοῦ Πατρόκλου θάνατον, ἀγά- 
γνωθί μοι ἃ λέγει ἡ Θέτις. Potuisset quidem dici, quod quidam codd. habent 
ἐξῆν ἄν, quia licuisset Achilli servari, si Hectorem non occideret, quod occiso illo 


᾿ jam non licebat : sed non recte hoc diceretur, quia non quid licuerit ei, sed 


quid fecerit queritur. Itaque oppositam est ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐβουλήθη σωθῆναι. . 
Restant verba ὥφελον, ἔμελλον, ἔφην, ἐβουλόμην, de quibus aliquid adjicien- 

dum videtur. Atque ὥφελον quidem cur vix aliter quam sine particula dy po- 
situm inveniatur ex iis que modo disputavimus apertissimum est. Nam quam hoc 
verbum proprie debebam significet, inest in eo necessitatis significatio, ut, quod 
debebat fieri, non etiam fieri non debuerit. Iliad. Z. 350. 

ἀνδρὸς ἔπειτ᾽ ὥφελλον ἀμείνονος εἶναι ἄκοιτις, 

ὅς ῥ᾽ ἤδη veueciv τε καὶ αἴσχεα πόλλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 


ὧς δὴ ἔγωγ᾽ ὄφελον μάκαρός νύ rev ἔμμεναι vids 

ἀνέρος, ὃν κτεάτεσσιν éots ἔπι γῆρας ἕτετμεν: 
Nusquam potes opponere at non debebam esse, sed at non sum. Debebas enim 
nihilo secius, etsi non est factum, quod fieri debebat. 

Eadem ratio est verbi ἔμελλον. Nam qui facturus quid erat, eum non potes dicere 
non fuisse facturum, sed non fecisse. Quod vero Latini dicunt facturus essem, nibi) 
obstat quin Grece dicas ἔμελλον ἂν ποιήσειν. Opponitur enim ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μέλλω, 
non sum facturus. Sed cavendum ne, ubi ἂν cum infinitivo Jingendum est, ad 
ἔμελλε trahas, Ut in Xenoph. Cyrop. iv. 3,3. στὰς ὅπου ἔμελλεν ἂν ἐξακού- 
εσθαι τὰ λεγόμενα, i. 6. ubi futurum erat, ut exaudiri dicta possent. Vel apud 
Andocidem p. 11. (106. §. 21. Bekk.) φέρε δὴ τοίνυν, εἰ καὶ 5 πατὴρ ἀβούλετο 
ὑπομένειν, τοὺς φίλους ἂν οἴεσθε ἣ ἐπιτρέπειν αὑτῷ μένειν ἢ ἐγγυήσασθαι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἃ» παραιτεῖσθαι καὶ δεῖσθαι ἀπιέναι ὅπον ἂν ἔμελλεν αὐτὸς σωθήσεσθαι, ἐμέ τε 
οὐκ ἀπολεῖν: i. 6. ubi futurum erat, ut et ipse servari posset et me non perdere. 
Ceterum Scheferum in Melet. cr. p. 131. brevitatis studio dixisse puto ἔμελλεν 
fungi vice particule ἅν, atque ἔμελλε δύσεσθαι idem esse quod εἴτ᾽ ἄν. Nam at 
sepe hec permutare possis, ut in illo versu, de quo disputat, Orphei in Argon. 


1257. 
hi τάχα καὶ δύσεσδ' ᾿Αργὼ κατὰ βένθε' ἔμελλεν. 
tamen hoc significat peritura erat, illud autem periisset. 1110 quidem in versn si 
Scheferus scribi jussisset, . 
ἦ τάχα κεν δύσεσθ᾽ ᾿Αργὼ κατὰ βένθε' ἔμελλεν, 
multo id magis probarem, quam quod vulgatam ἦ τάχα καὶ defendit. Κὲν enim 
epicorum ‘more, de quo supra dictum, ita potuerat adjici, ut forte significarct. 

Vulgatam vero yuum ego in adnotationibus ad Orpheum propterea rejeci, qued 
epica oratio καὶ τάχα postularet, miror me nescire visum esse Schefero, quod vel 
pueri sciunt, ἦ τάχα sepissime apud epicos legi ; non autem vidisse eum, has -vo- 
ces, quod initio nove orationis faciendo, non continuande orationi inserviant, 8 
me éase vituperatas. Hoc ergo refutare debebat, si defendere vellet vulgatam. 

Parum differt etiam ἔφην. Homerus Od. A. 171. 
καί μιν ἔφην ἐλθόντα φιλησέμεν ἔξοχον ἄλλω 
᾿Αργείων, εἰ νῶιν ὑπεὶρ ἅλα νόστον ἔδωκεν 
νηυσί θοῇσι γενέσθαι ᾿᾽᾿Ολύμπιος εὑρύοπα Ζεύς. 
Sperabam. Neque enim poteris opponere at non speravi, sed at non venit. 

- Eadem denique etiam verbi ἐβουλόμην aliquando ratio est. Sed hoc verbum. 
si nunc habet adjanctam particulam, nunc non habet, tribuendum id est ambigui- 
tati significationis, Hechines p. 383. (455. δ. 2. Bekk.) ὀβουλόμην μὲν οὖν, ὦ ἄνδρε; 

} 


Odyss. A. 217. 
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᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ τὴν βουλὴν τοὺς πεντακοσίους καὶ τὰς ἐκκλησίας ὑπὸ τῶν ἐφεστη- 
κότων ὀρθῶς. διοικεῖσθαι, καὶ τοὺς νόμους οὖς ἐνομοθέτησεν 5 Σόλων περὶ τῆς τῶν 
ῥητόρων εὐκοσμίας ἰσχύειν. Aristophanes Ran. 866. 
ἐβουλόμην μὲν obs ἐρίζειν ἐνθάδε. 
Ubi Brunckius non debebat addere ἄν. Uterque scriptor recte loquutus est. 
Nam significat illud ἐβουλόμην cupiebum, cui quoniam non est oppositum af 
non cupiv, recte abest dy. Itaque apud A‘schinem sensum verborum etiam its 
licet exprimere : debebat servari antiquus mos judiciorum. Apud Aristophanem 
autem qui loquitur, A’schylus, quum cupiebam non certare dicit, manere se alie- 
nom a certandi cupiditate indicat, etiamsi, quum detrectare nequeat, certaturus 
est: id quod his verbis dicit : 
ὅμως 8, ἐπειδὴ σοὶ δᾳκεῖ, δρᾶν ταῦτα χρή. 
Sed observandum est, vix aliter hoc verbum ἐβουλόμην in principio quidem ora- 
tionis carere posse particula ἅν, quam si μὲν adjiciatur, quo statim indicetur, 
etsi quis velit aliquid, tamen, quod velit, non fieri. Itaque Antisthenes rhetor 
orationem Ajacis sic, ut fecit, debuit incipere : ἐβουλόμην ἂν τοὺς αὑτοὺς ἡμῖν 
δικάζειν, οἴπερ καὶ ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι παρῆσαν. Nam si omisiaset particulam, nar- 
rare videretur se voluisse illud, nunc autem abjecisse eam voluntatem. Simillimum ἡ 
est hoc Dionysii Hal. Art. rhet. c. 8. initio p. 233. ἐμοὶ μὲν ἦν τερπνόν, αὑτόν re 
παρόντα καὶ σνγχορεύοντα καὶ ἀναβακχεύοντα μετὰ σοῦ, τῆς plans ἐμοὶ κεφαλῇς, 
ὑμνεῖν. Quo loco vix puto dubitari posse quin exciderit particule ἄν. Dicitur 
vero etiam ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἄν, ut apud Aristophanem Eccles. 151. 
ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἕτερον ἂν τῶν ἠθάδων 
λέγειν τὰ βέλτισθ᾽, ἵν᾿ ἐκαθήμην fovxos. 
Qui locus, ut plerique omnes, in quibus adjectum est dy, repugnare forsitan 
videbitur iis, que supra diximus, ubi addita sit particula, contrarium opponi posse. 
Non enim potest opponi ἀλλ᾽ οὗ βούλομαι. Sic etiam in Vespis, ubi quum 
Bdelycleo dixisset, κιθαρίξειν yap οὐκ ἐπίσταται, respondet v. 960. Philocleo, 
ἐγὼ δ' ἐβουλόμην ἂν οὐδὲ γράμματα. 
Demosthenes p. 54, 29. ἐβουλόμην δ' ἄν, ὥσπερ ὅτι ὑμῖν συμφέρει τὰ βέλτιστα 
ἀκούει» οἶδα, οὕτως εἰδέναι συνοῖσον καὶ τῷ τὰ βέλτιστα εἰπόντι' πολλῷ γὰρ ἂν ἥδιον 
εἶπον" νῦν δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀδήλοις οὖσι τοῖς ἀπὸ τούτων ἐμαυτῷ γενησομένοις, ὅμως δαὶ τῷ σύν- 
οίσειν ὑμῖν, ἐὰν πράξητε, ταῦτα πεκεῖσθαι λέγειν αἱροῦμαι. Aschines p. 506. (605. 
δ. 115. Bekk.) ὃν ἐβουλόμην ἂν πολλῶν ἕνεκα ζῆν. Scilicet in hujusmodi locis 
ἐβουλόμην ἂν potestate idem est Quod bene esset, cui recte opponitur at non beng 
est. Quare etiam Latini vellem dicunt. Omnino autem videndum, ut, quod quo- 
que in loco oppositum cogitari debeat, recte cognoscatur, nisi male intelligi 
hujas et similium verborum rationem volumus. Ut quod in Gorgie defensione 
Palamedis scriptum est p. 113. (68.§. 21. ὅτι μὲν ody, οὐδ' ἂν ἐβουλόμην 
προδοῦναι τὴν "Ἑλλάδα, διὰ τῶν προειρημένων αι. Vehementer enim erraret, 
ui opponere vellet, ἀλλ᾽ ἐβουλόμην προδοῦναι sic simpliciter. Nam est illud qui- 
ipsum, sed ex persona adversarii oppositum : ἐβούλου προδοῦναι, ut, si ex 
ipsius oratoris persona oppositionem facere velis, dicendum sit, videor prodere 
voluisse. Ex his apparet, hoc quidem in loco plane diversam nasci sententiam, 
sidy removeatur. Nam addita particula dicit, ne voluissem quidem perdere, si 
potuissem ; omissa autem, ne rolui quidem, quum potuerim. 

Sed multo latius patet hec ratio; neque ullam est verbum, ad quod non per- 
tineat. Nam ubicumque non potest contrarium opponi, recte abest particula. 
Astiphon p. 688. (41. §. 2. Bekk.) τὸν γὰρ ἄρξαντα τῆς πληγῆς, ef μὲν σιδήρῳ ἣ 
λίθῳ ἢ. ξύλῳ ἠμυνάμην, ἠδίκουν μὲν ob8 οὕτω: ob γὰρ ταυτά, ἀλλὰ μείζονα καὶ 
πλειόνα δίκαιοι οἱ ἄρχοντες ἀντιπάσχειν εἰσίν. Non potest enim opponi ἀλλ᾽ 
ἠδίκουν. Idem p. 684. (18. δ. 0.) ὡς δὲ οὐδὲ τὸν κίνδυνον οὐκ ἀσφαλέστερον τοῦ 
ἀπὸ τῆς γραφῆς ἡγοῦμην εἶναι, ἀλλὰ πολλαπλάσιον, εἰ μὴ παρεφρόνουν, διδάξω. 
Repetita est negatio, quia sequitur ἀλλά. Ad ἡγούμην, pro quo etiam ἔμελλον 
ἡγεῖσθαι dicere .potuerat, non addidit ἄν, quia non potest _opponi ἀλλ οὐκ 
ἡγούμην. Quum enim neget se cedem fecisse, non potuit omnino preeferre peri- 
culum, quod occidendo inimico subeundum erat, in jus vocationl, 1mmM0 ne Cogi- 
tavit quidem de ea re. Operm pretiam est hic considerare-ejusdem scriptoris 
locum p. 718. (57. § 38.) ἀλλ᾽ ὡς κατεποντώθη λέγουσιν. ἐν τίνι πλοίῳ; δῆλον 
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γὰρ ὅτι ἐξ αὑτοῦ τοῦ λιμένος ἦν τὸ πλοῖον. πῶς ἂν οὖν οὐκ ἐξευρέθη ; Recte omisit 
particulam in his, δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ λιμένος τὸ πλοῖον ἦν. Nam si po- 
suisset, deberet, opponi posse αὐ non fuit ex ipso illo portu: quod non potest 
opponi. Quare in hujusmodi lucis recte sic vertas verbum sine particula : debuit 
esse ex illo portu. Sed quod statim addit cum particula, licebat etiam sine parti- 
cula dici: πῶς οὖν οὐκ ἐξευρέθη ; alio tamen sensu. Significaret enim, cur non eat 
inventus? Addita autem particula dicit, guomodo non esset inventus? Vides recte 
epponi, at non est inventus. Nam interrogatio vim habet negationis, ut, si sine 
interrogatione proferas, dicendum sit, non esseé non inventus. Alia ratio est hujus 
loci apud Demosth. p. 569, 27. ὅτι τοίνυν καὶ κεκόμισται χάριν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθη- 
vaio, παρ᾽ ὑμῶν ob μόνον ὧν αὐτὸς λελειτούργηκε λειτουργιῶν ἀξίαν, (μικρὰ γὰρ αὕτη 
γέ τις ἦν,) ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν μεγίστων, καὶ τοῦτο βούλομαι δεῖξαι. Reiskius ἂν post 
ΤΙΣ, Spaldingius p. 87. sive 98. ante αὕτη inscrendum putabat. Erit sane ad- 
denda, si oppositum esse volumus at justo accepit majorem gratiam. Non videtur 
tamen illud respexisse orator, sed retulisse verbaad ἀξίαν, ut diceret, qua ille dignus 
erat gratia, ea perexigua erat. Tum vero ne potuit quidem addere particulam. 
Eadem ratio est Antiphontis verborum p. 680. (36. §. 4.) οὐ yap ἀτρεμίξζων ἀπέθανε. 
Qui si diceret, non esset mortuus, si suo loco mansissct, addere debuisset parti- 
culam. Atnon hoc dicit, sed mortuus est, quia non mansit in loco, 

Volo hic usum quemdam particule ἂν cum particulis δήπον conjuncte com- 
memorare, quia facile videri potest alicubi omissum esse ἄν, ubi, si accuratius con- 
sideres, debet abesse. Particule ille δήπου idem significant, quod in Germa- 
nica lingua doch wohl. Usurpantur autem ita, ut Latine per credo verti pos- 
sint. Indicant enim vix quemquam dubitaturum esse. Jam szpe iste particule 
in ejusmodi oratione inveniuntur, ut possis etiam ἂν adhibere. Ut apud Anti- 
phontem p. 716. (56. δ. 24.) καίτοι ye οὐ δήπου κατ᾽ ἐμαντοῦ μηνυτὴν ἔπεμπον 
εἰδώς. Ubi si dixisset, οὐκ ἂν κατ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ μηνντὴν ἔπεμπον, idem dicere visus esset. 
Sed non est ita. Nam ubi illud δήπον sine ἂν positum est, semper sententia 
talis est, ut, si δήπου tollas, illud habeas, quod necessario per solum indicativam 
Gicendum erat, quia quid simpliciter sit vel fuerit indicat. Ut hic: non misi in- 
dicem contra me ipsum. Idem Antiphon p. 725. (62. §. 43.) οὐ γὰρ δήπου οὕτω xa- 
κοδαίμων ἐγώ, ὥστε τὸ μὲν ἀποκτεῖναι τὸν ἄνδρα προὐνοησάμην μόνος, ἵνα μοι. 
μηδεὶς συνειδείη, ἐν ᾧ μοι ὃ πᾶς κίνδυνος ἦν, ἤδη δὲ πεπραγμένου μοι τοῦ ἔργου, 

pas καὶ συμβούλους ἐποιούμην. 22. 3εἰιπο8 p. 110. (829. §. 87.) φέρε δὴ 
πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς καὶ τῶν θεῶν, εἰ ἐπὶ τὴν αὐτὴν ἐτράδοντο ἀπολογίαν, ἥνπερ Τίμαρχος. 
νυνί, καὶ οἱ συναγορεύοντες αὐτῷ, καὶ ἠξιοῦν διαῤῥήδην τινὰ μαρτυρεῖν περὶ τῆς 
αἰτίας, ἢ τοὺς δικαστὰς μὴ πιστεύειν, ἅπασα δήπον ἀνάγκη ἦν ἐκ τοῦ λόγου τούτον 
μαρτυρεῖν τὸν μὲν ὡς ἐδέκαζε, τὸν δὲ ὡς ἐδεκάζετο, προκειμένης ἑκατέρῳ ζημίας. 
ἐκ τοῦ νόμου θανάτου. Demosth 554, 1. ἐγὼ δ᾽ αὖ τοὐναντίον οἶμαι, ef τοῦτον 
ἀφῆκα, λελοιπέναι μὲν, ὦ ἄνδρε; Mao, τὴν τοῦ δικαίου τάξιν, φόνον δ᾽ ἂν εἰκότως 
ὁμαυτῷ λαχεῖν" οὐ γὰρ ἦν μοι δήπου βιωτὸν τοῦτο ποιήσαντι. Ubi vero non de 60, 
quod re vera fuit aut non fait, sed de eo, quod esset, si quid aliud esset, 
sermo est, necessario debet ay accedere: ut apud eumdem p. 1109, 7. οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
els ἔτι δήπου τοῦτ᾽ ἐμαρτύρησεν, εἴ μή τις καὶ παρῆν διατιθεμένῳ τῷ πατρὶ τῷ 
dug, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἂν εἶπε, τί δ᾽ ἡμεῖς ἴσμεν εἴ τινές εἰσι διαθῆκαι Πασίωνος ; Oppo- 
situm enim cogitatur, at ili sunt hoc testati. Non ita ἐπ illis locis, in quibus. 
deest particula, quorum in nullo potest contrarium opponi. Eadem ratio est verbi 
δηλονότι. Demosthenes p. 353, 22. ὃ τοίνυν μέγιστον ἁπάντων" ὁ γὰρ els τὴν xpo- 
τέραν γράψας ἐπιστολήν, hy ἠνέγκαμεν ἡμεῖς, ὅτι ἔγραφον δ᾽ ἂν καὶ διαῤῥήδην ἡλίκα 
ὑμᾶς εὖ ποιήσω, εἰ εὖ ἤδειν καὶ τὴν συμμαχίαν μοι γενησομένην, γεγονυίας τῆς συμ- 
μαχίας οὔ φησιν εἰδέναι τί ἂν ποιῶν χαρίσαιτο, οὐδ᾽ ὃ αὐτὸς ὑπέσχετο" τοῦτο γὰρ 

t δηλονότι, εἴπερ μὴ ἀφενάκιζεν Suds. Nempe sciret, inquit, nisi res ludibrio 

ret. Non recte adderet particulam: significaret enim nescire illum. ᾿ 





XITI.—De indicativo particula ἂν rhetorice omissa. 


. Auta ratio, qua particula ἂν omittenda est, in illa figura cernitur, qua quod ob 
conditionem non jmpletam non est factum, sine conditione ut factum sumitar. 
Nam quum in boc genere non possit cuntrarium oppositum cogitari, abesse ne- 
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cesse est particolam, quz id cogitari jubet. Sed exea ipsa re, quod debet in hac 
figura abesse particula, consequitur, proprie intelligendum esse preteritum, δὲ 
non posse de presente aut futuro tempore accipi. Itaque non licet dici, εἰ 
ἠδίκεις ἐμέ, ἐτιμωρούμην σε, hoc sensu, si me injuria afficeres, punirem te: sed, 
etiam si velis ad presens tempus referri, tamen proprie de preterito dictum erit 
hoc modo: fac te mihi injuriam intulisse: tum puniebam te. Quam Elmsleius ad 
Bacchas v.612. 1811. viam iniit, ἐλάνθανεν et similia pro λήσειν ἔμελλε dici, eoque 
particule omissionem defendi ratus, probari non posse monvi ad Soph. Electr. 902. 
Nam si ita egset,non posset pro eodem etiam ἐλάνθανεν ἂν dici. Atqui et pro ἐλάν- 
Cavey ἂν vix usquam non poteris ἔμελλε λήσειν dicere, et pro ἔμελλε λήσειν, ubi 
quidem id ad non impletam conditionem refertur, ubique dici potest ἐλάνθανεν ἄν. 
Sic Scheferus Mel. cr. p. 131. recte observat, in his Herodoti ii. 43. καὶ μὴ ef ye 
wap Ἑλλήνων ἔλαβον οὔνομά rev δαίμονος, τούτων οὐχ ἥκιστα, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα ἔμελ- 
λον μνήμην ἕξειν, dici potuisse ἔσχον ἂν μνήμην. Itaque illo Elmsleii argumento 
non -efficitur quod querimus, quid intersit utrum ἐλάνθανεν an ἐλάνθανεν ἂν 
dicatur. Nos quam omisse particule rationem esse diximus, ejus insigne exem- 
plum exstat apud Andocidem p. 28. (118. ἃ. 57.) τί ἂν ὑμῶν ἕκαστος ἐποίησέν ; 
εἰ μὲν yap ἦν δυεῖν τὸ ἕτερον ἑλέσθαι, ἣ καλῶς ἀπολέσθαι, ἢ αἰσχρῶς σωθῆναι, 
ἔχοι ἄν τις εἰπεῖν κακίαν εἶναι τὰ λεγόμενα' καίτοι πολλοὶ ἂν καὶ τοῦτο εἵλοντο 
τὸ ζῆν περὶ πλείονος ποιησάμενοι τοῦ καλῶς ἀποθανεῖν’ ὅπου δὲ τούτων τ 
ἐναντιώτατον ἦν, σιωπήσαντι μέν, αὑτῷ τε αἴσχιστα ἀπολέσθαι μηδὲν ἀσεβήσαντι, 
ἔτι δὲ τὸν πατέρα περιϊδεῖν ἀπολόμενον καὶ τὸν κηδεστὴν καὶ τοὺς σνγγενεῖς καὶ 
ἀνεψιοὺς τοσούτους, obs οὐδεὶς ἀπώλλυεν ἣ ἐγώ, μὴ εἰπὼν ὧς ἕτεροι ἥμαρτον" 
Διοκλείδης μὲν γὰρ ψευσάμενος ἔδησεν αὐτούς, σωτηρία δὲ αὑτῶν ἄλλη οὐδεμία ἦν 
ἣ πυθέσθαι Αθηναίους πάντα τὰ πραχϑέντα᾽ φονεὺς οὖν αὐτῶν ἐγινόμην ἐγώ, μὴ 
εἰπὼν. ὑμῖν ἃ ἤκουσα" ἔτι δὲ τριακοσίους ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπώλλνον, καὶ ἡ πόλις ἕν 

"κακοῖς τοῖς μεγίστοις ἐγίνετο" ταῦτα μὲν ἦν ἐμοῦ μὴ εἰπόντος" εἰπὼν δὲ τὰ ὄντα, 
αὐτός τε ἑἐσωζόμην καὶ τὸν πατέρα ἔσωζον καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους συγγενεῖς, καὶ 
τὴν πόλιν ἐκ φόβου καὶ κακῶν τῶν μεγίστων ἀπήλλαττον, φυγάδες δὲ δι᾽ ἐμὲ 
τέτταρες ἄνδρες ἐγίνοντο, οἵπερ καὶ ἥμαρτον' τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων οἱ λοιποὶ πρότερον ὑπὸ 
Τεύκρου ἐμηνύθησαν" οὔτε δήπου οἱ τεθνεῶτες δι ἐμὲ μᾶλλον ἐτέθνασαν, οὔτε 
οἱ φεύγοντες μᾶλλον ἔφευγον. -/Eschines p. 244. (402. §. 69.) τί δὲ καὶ βουλό- 
μενος, εἴπερ ταὐτὰ Φιλοκράτει προειλόμην κατηγόρουν μὲν πρὸς τοὺς αὑτοὺς ἄκρο- 
ατὰς τῇ προτεραίᾳ, μίαν δὲ νύκτα διαλιτὼν συνηγόρουν; Refert hec ex mente 
Demosthenis, de quo p. 2342." (8. 66:) dixerat: nam ipse non facta esse con- 
tendit. Et p. 326. (444. §. 173.) καὶ τῷ γε δῆλος ἦ», εἰ μή γε ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς χο- 
pots προῇδον ; Lycurgus p. 164. (242. §. 38.) ἐν οἷς Λεωκράτης οὑτοσὶ καὶ αὑτὸς 
ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ἀποδρὰς ᾧχετο, καὶ τὰ a τὰ ὑπάρχοντα ἐξεκόμισε, καὶ ἱερὰ τὰ 
warppa μετεπέμψατο" καὶ els τοσοῦτον προ ἦλθεν, ὥστε κατὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ προ- 
αίρεσιν ἔρημοι μὲν ἦσαν of ναοί, ἔρημοι δὲ" HA αἱ φυλακαὶ τῶν τειχῶν, ἐξελέ- 
λειπτο δὲ ἡ πόλις καὶ 4 χῴρα. Alia exempla suppeditare poterit Gorgie apolo- 
gia Palamedis. Ad hanc figuram szpe non attenderunt viri docti: unde multos 
veterum locos .temere conjecturis' vexarant. Ut Enripidis in Troad. $95. de 
Hectore et Paride : 

δόξας ἀνὴρ ἄριστος, οἴχεται θανών. 

καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ᾿Αχαίων Itis ἐξεργάζεται. 

εἰ δ' ἦσαν οἴκοι, χρηστὸς ὧν ἐλάνθανεν. 

ΤΙάρις δ' ἔγημε τὴν Διός" γήμας δὲ μή, 

σιγώμενον τὸ κῆδος εἶχεν ἐν δόμοι. 


Hecub. 1111. 
el δὲ μὴ Φρυγῶν 
πύργους πεσόντας ἦσμεν Ἑλλήνων δορί, 
φόβον παρέσχεν οὗ péows ὅδε κτύπος. 
Sophocles Electr. 913. 


GAA’ οὐδὲ μὲν δὴ μητρὸς οὔθ᾽ ὁ νοῦς φιλεῖ 
τοιαῦτα πράσσειν, οὔτε δρῶσ᾽ ἐλάνθανεν. og gs 
Refert enim rem tamquam factam, quia certo ita foturum faisse indicare vult. 
Sic etiam Euripides in Bacchis v. 1809. et in Ione v. 858. Nolet πῶς hodie mu- 
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tari, ut spero, Elmslefus, quem vide ad Med. 416. not. p. Dipbilus apud Athen, 


iv. p. 165. F. 

el ph συνήθης Φαιδίμῳ γ᾽ ἐτύγχανεν 

6 Χαβρίου Κτήσιππος, εἰσηγησάμην 

νόμον τίν᾽ οὐκ ἄχρηστον, ὧς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ. 
Herodotus i. 187. τῇσι δὴ πύλῃσι ταύτῃσι οὐδὲν ἐχρᾶτο τοῦδε elvexa, ὅτι ὑπὲρ 
κεφαλῆς of ἐγένετο ὃ νεκρὸς διεξελαύνοντι. Hoc in primis luculentumn exemplum 
eat, 6x que cognoscamus, aptissime huic figure locum esse, ubi rem minime da- 
biam significare volumus. Nam quum Nitocris condi se voluiseet supra portas 
illas, necessario super capite Darii fuisset corpus mortue, si pereas portas vectus 
esset, 

Unam his addam aliud hujus figure exemplum, ut ostendam cur semel in eq 
additum sit ἄν. Est illud Demosthenis p. 901, 13. γενέσθω τοίνυν καὶ τοῦτο ὑμῖν 
τεκμήριον τοῦ ψεύδεσθαι ᾿Απατούριον' εἰ yap ἐνεγγνησάμην ἐγὼ τούτῳ τὸν Ἰ]αρμένον- 
τα, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως τούτῳ μὲν ὑπὲρ ἐκείνου ἀπη χθόμη ν, πρόνοιαν ποιούμενος ὅποι 
μὴ ἀπολεῖ ἃ δι ἐμοῦ τούτῳ συνέβαλλεν' αὐτὸς δ' ἐμαυτὸν περιεῖδον ἂν ὑπ᾽ ἐκεί- 
vou πρὸς τοῦτον ἐν ὁγγύῃ καταλειπόμενον" τίνα γὰρ ἐλπίδα ἔσχον, τοῦτον ἀποσχή- 
σεσθαί μου, ὃν αὐτὸς ἠναγκάκειν ἐκείνῳ τὰ δίκαια ποιῆσαι ; καὶ τὴν ὁγγύην αὐτὸν ἐκ- 
πράξας τὴν εἰς τὴν τράπεζαν πρὸς ἀπέχθειαν, τί προσεδόκων ὑκὸ τούτου αὑτὸς πεί- 
σεσθαι ; Dixit οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως αὐτὸς ἐμαυτὸν περιεῖδον ἄν, quia, quum in re sumpta 
aliquid denuo sumitur, id non potest rem veram oppositam habere, sed refertur 
ad fictum quid. Quare hic non ἀλλὰ περιεῖδον, sed ἀλλὰ περιεῖδον ἂν oppositum 
est. 


Quod supra dicebam, quum per figuram rhetoricam omittitur ἄν, verbum nor 
posse non proprie de preterito tempore intelligi, ex eo cognoscere licet quid 
statuendum sit de Aristophanis loco in Eccles. 140. 

καὶ νὴ Διὰ σπένδουσί γ᾽" 4 τίνος χάριν 
τοσαῦτά γ᾽ εὔχοντ᾽, εἴπερ οἶνος μὴ παρῆν; 
Audacius εἰ temerius edidit Branckius, 4 τίνος ἂν χάριν τοσαῦτ᾽ ἐπεύχοιντ᾽. Ald. 
τοσαῦτ᾽ ἐπεύχοντ᾽, Ravennas τοσαῦτ᾽ εὔχοντ᾽. Ex cod. Monac. apud Dobreum 
adnotatum τοσαῦτ᾽ ἔχοντ᾽. Patet vero, εὔχοντ᾽ illud, si quis id εὔχοντο esse putat, 
nullo modo significare posse precarentur. Quare aut est εὔχονται, aut, si imper- 
fectum est, scribi debet τοσαῦτ᾽ ἂν εὔχοντ᾽. 
Adjiciam his, ut non huc pertinere moneam, locum Ajacis v. 188. 
οὔ wore γὰρ. φρενόθεν y én’ ἀριστερὰ, 
καὶ Τελαμῶνος, ἔβας 
: τόσσον, ἐν ποίμναις πιτνῶν. εν 
Blomfieldius δὰ Aschyli Pers. 871. ἂν inserendum putabat. At illud non in hane 
sententiam accipiendum est, non itu insaniisses, sed hoc modo interpretandum : xox 
enim a sana mente ita ad perversa aberrasti. 

Ceterum etiam Romanos constat eadem figura, qua Greci uti consueverunt, 
in ve preterita indicativos pro conjunctivis usurpare. Satis habeo de plurimis 
unom afferre exemplum. Horatius Carm. ii. 17, 28. 

me truncus illapsus cerebro 
sustulerat, nist: Faunus ictum 
dextra levasset. 


XIV.—De indicativo particula ἂν ironice omissa. 

Denrqux alia ratio est orationis ironicee. Nam quum ironiz sit, contrarium dicere 
quam intelligi debeat, non est obscurum, ea, qua sine ironia cum particula ay dicen- 
da essent, si ironice dicuntur, carete debere particula. Fit hoc autem ita, ut sublata 
conditione, cujus indiciuin est ἄν, incerta oratio in certam mutetur. Aristophanes 


Eccl, 772. 
_ ἀλλ᾽ ἰδὼν ἐπειθόμην. : . 
Male Brunckius edidit ἀλλ᾽ ἰδὼν ἂν ἐπιθόύμην. Persuasisti, ubi videro. Idem in 


Nubibus v. 1388, , 
᾿ 7 ᾿ Δδιδαξάμην μέντοι σε νὴ AL, ὦ μέλε, 
τοῖσιν δικαίθις ἀντιλέγειν, εἰ ταῦτά γε 
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μέλλεις μ᾽ ἀναπείθειν, &s δίκαιον καὶ καλὸν 
τὸν πατέρα τύντειν ἐστὶν ὑπὸ τῶν νϊἱέων. 
Si sine ironia loquutis esset, dixisset οὐκ ἂν ἐδιδαξάμην σε. schines p. 175. 
368. §. 181.) ταχὺ γὰρ ὃν ἣ τὸν κίναιδον Δημοσθένην εἴασε πολιτεύεσθαι. 
nes hic libri omittunt &, quod viri docti non magis debebant reponere, quam 
ταχύ, proprium orationis ironice, in τάχα mutare, Bekkeras tamen ταχύ γ᾽ ἄν. 
Recte vero libri. Sine ironia diceret οὐκ ἂν εἴασε. Dinarchus in fine orationis in 
Aristugitonem : καίτοι, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τί ἂν οἴεσθε ποιῆσαι ἐκείνους τοὺς ἄνδρας, Aa- 
βόντας ἢ στρατηγὸν ἣ ῥήτορα πολίτην ἑαυτῶν δῶρα δεχόμενον ἐπὶ τοῖς τῆς πατρίδος 
σνμφέρουσιν, οἵ τὸν ἀλλότριον καὶ τῷ γένει καὶ τῇ φύσει τῆς ἙἭ:λλάδος : 
οὕτω δικαίως καὶ σωφρόνως ἐξήλασαν ἐκ Πελοποννήσου πάσης ; τοιγάρτοι τῆς 
πόλεως καὶ τῶν προγόνων ἀξίως ἐκινδύνευσαν πρὸς τὸν βάρβαρον. Postrema 
verba nisi ironice accipias, plane inepta forent : sed cum ironia dicta eximiam vim 
habent. Vult enim orator hoc dicere: digne scilicet et civitate et majoribus peri- 
chtati erant adversus barbarwn, si non in civem animadvertissent etiam severtus., 


LIBER SECUNDUS. 
1.—De modis verbi obliquis. 


Dicewpum nonc est de modis verbi obliquis, conjunctivo atque optativo, 
de quorum constructione cum particulis ἂν et κὲν alia ratione explicandum erit, 
quam qua in indicativo uti licebat. Indicativi enim natura et ratio quum omni- 
bus aperta sit, statim, qua vis esset hujus modi, si adderentur particule iste, 
ostendi potuit, deinde autem de iis locutionibus dici, in quihus omissa videri 
posset particula. Conjunctivi vero atque optativi natura non ita omnibus nota 
atque perspecta est, ut hi modi quid sine particulis istis significent preterire, 
ac statim de adjectione earum ad eos modos dicere possimus : immo ante omnia 
videndum erit, quam ipsi per se vim habeant, quo deinde, quid ad eam ad- 
jectio illarum particularum conferat, intelligi possit. 

Repetenda hic paucis simulque confirmanda sunt, que alibi explicatius dis- 
putavi. Ut indicativus veritatem facti, ita conjunctivus atque optativus ea qua 
possunt fieri significant ; ita tamen, ut conjunctivus 1115 indicet, que propter alf- 
quam ipsarum rerum, de quibus sermo est, conditionem eveniant: unde totus 
ad expcrientiam refertur ex eaque pendet ; optativus autem guz cogitabilia sunt 
significet: quo fit ut etiam ea comprehendat que fieri nequeont. Uterque 
inodus, si rem severius expendimus, non potest per se solus stare, sed pendet ex 
alia parte orationis. Nam subtilior quam verior est Apollonii disputatio lib. iii. 
de syntaxi cap. 28. indicativum atque optativum ita dictos censentis, quod soli per 
se, alter esse aliqaid, alter optari significent; conjunctivum autem inde nomen 
habere, quod quum per se nihil significet, particula indigeat, cum qua conjun- 
gatur ex eaque pendeat. At aut uterqaue modus per se solus plenam εὐθεῖς 
sententiam, quum non minus ἴωμεν, quam εὐτυχοίην sine ullo alio verbo dica- 
tur, aut neuter. Utra verior ratio sit, hic nibil attinet queri. Satis est meminis- 
se, utrumque modum esse assumptivum, sed altero cogitata sumi, qui est optati- 
vus ; altero facta, quem conjunctivum vocamus. Atque in cogitatis non que- 
rimus, eveniantne an non, quia scimus in sola cogitatione versari ; que autem ut 
facta sumimus, experientim comprobatione indigent, ut verene an falso sumpta 
fuerint appareat. 

Declarabimus hec exemplis. Ei ἐγένετο, εἰ γίγνεται, εὐγενήσεται ad ea referun- 
tur, qu vere evenerunt, cveniunt, eventura sunt. El γένηται vero est δὲ evene- 
rit, ulque de eo dicitur, quod videbimus utrum eveniat necne; εἰ γένοιτο au-. 
tem, si eveniat, quod mente fingimus evenire, sive possit, sive nequeat. Aper- 
tum est, in indicativo veritatem facti ut exploratam respici; in conjunctivo rem 
sumi experientia comprobandam ; in optativo veritatis rationem baberi nullam, 
sed cogitationem tantummodo indicari: ut si eadem distinctius velis atque ex- 
plicatius dicere, heec habeas: in indicativo, aut est aut non est: sed nescio, sit 
Xccne ; in conjunctive, aué est aut non est; sed experientia docebit, sit necne ; 
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ἴα optativo, aut est aut non est: sed sumo esse, etiam si non sit. Jam sique 
quid hi modi significent quum verbum nudum positur, id etsi Latina lingua n 
nisi per ambages explicari potest, quod qui hu} ‘ue conjunctivus vocatur, 
vera optativus est, sed ille simul conjanctivi officio fungens: tamen hujusm 
ome apparet: γίγνεται est fit, de eo quod fit vere; γίγνηται, fleri reperiat 
de eo quod esse experientia cognoscendum sit ; γίγνοιτο, flat, opinione cxf 

de eo quod fieri quis cogitet, sive fiat sive non fiat.%® Itaque indicativus est 3 
entis persunsique de veritate rei; conjunctivas debere quid fieri intelligem 
ac ΟΞ ‘expectantis quid eveniat ; optativus cogitantis quid fieri, sed nec 
an fiat, neque an possit ficri querentis. 

Ex his intelligi potest, qui factum sit, ut conjunctivus atque optativas, qi 
Famcumque temporum sint, tamen certum quoddam tempus sibi proprium | 
beant, ac propterea sepissime illorum temporum, quorum modi sunt, primari 
significationem amittant. Et conjanctivo quidem ubique significat o’alhret 
tari. Nam indicat ille quidem fieri aliquid factumve esse, sed ita indicat, ut | 
Becta postalet donec experientia rem comprobet. Quod autem non ali 

i censendum est quam quum fieri cognoveris, id usque dum cognovisti mi 
dam pro facto baberi potest. Ita exempli causes » δαὶ est preste 
temporis conjunctivus, tamen, quia conjunctivus est, futuri temporis aliquam 1 
nificationem habet, et quidem futuri exacti. Quoniam enim ad rem refert 
cpjus veritas facto cognoscenda sit, illud quod ex ea re ut ex conditione sua p 
det, non liter ratum erit, quam cognita jam veritate rei ipsius, ex qua 
yc. καλόν τοι γλῶσσ᾽ Sry πίστις παρῇ" bona est dicendi facultas, εἰ cui ‘ 
i.e. ut explicatius dicam, laudanda est dicendi facultas in eo, im que “ 
Tepereris. Sic etiam cum particulis finalibus. Nam ἵνα γίγνηται, ἵνα γένη 
proprie significant, ut fleri, ut factum esse reperialur. 

jptativas autem nafura gua preditus est quadam prasentis notations. Qu 
enim cogitationem alicujus indicet, cujuscumque temporis optativus sit, present 
intelligi postulat cogitationem eo tempore, in quod incidit illa quam indi 
cogitatio. Ita tempore facti differunt γένοιτο, γίγνοιτο, γενήσοιτο, sed cogitt 
bee, factum quid esse, vel fieri, vel futurum esse, ea presens intelligitur 
tempore de quo loqueris, Ut si de consilio cujuspiam loquare, recte dicas δι 
γένοιτο, sive ἐποίησεν addas, sive ποιεῖ, sive ποιήσει, 

Hine, ut id obiter adjiciam, apertum est, ‘cur, si tempus illud respicis, quo 
huc futurus est eventus consilii, ὅπως γένηται dicatur; unde si, quod plen 
que fit, tempus illud in mente habed, quo ipse loqueris, recte dices ποιεῖ et m 
cei ὅκως γένηται, ἐποίησεν autem ὅπως γένηται non aliter, nisi si nondum effect 
est quod quis volebat efici, Ubi autem tantummodo mentem et consilium faci 

, Hon etiam an eventurom sit quod ille vult, indicare voles, oronibus temp 
Dus adjungere licebit optativum ὅπως γένοιτο : sin vero de eventu loqueris 
jam est effectus, neque respici vis illud tempus, quo nondam evenit, necess 
dices ἐποίησεν ὅπως γένοιτο, consilium solym significans. Nam si ὅπως γένι 
diceres, aut falsum diceres, si tempus quo loqueris in mente haberes: non © 
Amplius futurus est eventus, sed jam preteriit: aut respiceres tempus illud, 

“ nondum evenerat: quod te nolle respicere suimpsimus, 



































IL.—De conjunctivo pro futuro. 


Exrticanrmus primo de conjunctive. Qui modus etsi apad antiquissi 
ita pro futuro usurpatus est, ut, si quis verbi Greci naturam accuratius considt 
dabitare non possit quin prior futuro exstiterit, idque ex ipso demum originem tr 
rit: tamen natura sua valde 8 futuro diversus est, neque, quum pro €0 pot 
dicitur, id sic est intelligendum, ac si camdem quam futurum vim ac 
habeat. Repugnaret enim, in modo, qui non est indicativus, sed indicativo 
positus, eamdem vim inesse, que est in indicativo, siquidem faturam aperte 
Andicativus, Conjonctivus iyitur co differt ab indicativo futori, qaod non px 
pper se solus intelligi, sed, ut ipsum nomen indicat, aliunde peadere debe, 
antem, unde pendet, quum plerumque additum inveniatur, tamen szpe δ᾽ 
omittitur, quia spe poaitum est in obscura cogitatione incerte alicojus causes 
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ua quid proditurum sit. Isque est usus conjunctivi deliberativas, ut qoum quis 
dicit ἴω, quod est, si plene dicere volemas, ἀμφισβητῶ εἰ ἴω. Apte com 
potest duplex modus, quo id Germani dicimus, alter cum eadem ellipsi qua Greeci, 
gehe ich, alter servata particula et verbo tantum omisso, ob ich gehe. Ac.vetere 
rimi Greeci, nondum reperto futuro, quoniam quidquid futuram est incertum est, 
querique de eo atque ambigi potest, eventurumne sit an nop sit eventurum, nom 
habebant alium verbi modum quo futura indicarent, quam hunc ipsum modum 
deliberativum. Itaque eo sunt usi, donec futuro invento, ubi quid simpliciter 
futurum dicere vellent, futuri formam usurpare ceeperunt, conjunctivum autem 
ibi tantum servarunt, ubi aliqua deliberatio locum habere videretur. Ea vero 
luc redit, ut per conjunctivum conjectura aliqua de eo, quod debeat fieri, in- 
dicetur. Unde ἔστε Germanice ista verbo sollen licet exprimere. Cujusmodi nihil 
inest in ipso futuro. Ita Iliad. A. 262. . . 
οὗ γάρ πω τοίους ἴδον ἀνέρας, οὐδὲ ἴδωμαι. a 

Si ὄψομαι dixisset, rem certam esse indicasset, non videbo; si ἰδοίμῃν, prodi- 
disset opinionem suam, non, opinor, videam. Nunc conjunctivo.usus, non esse 
significat ut visurus sit, i. 6. non debeo videre, sive mavis, non reperiar videre, 
Nos id accommodate ad Greca dicemus, noch soll ich sie sehen: quo significa- 
mus non exspectandum id esse. Iliad. Z. 459. (479. H. 87. Od. Z. 275.) —. 
: καί ποτέ τις εἴπῃσι. ᾿ 
Non dicet aliquis, neque dicat opinor, ut ui ἐρεῖ vel εἴποι dixisset, sed exspeetan- 
dum est ut quisdicat. Odyss. Π. 487. . . . 

οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ οὗτος ἀνήρ, οὐδ᾽ ἔσσεται, οὐδὲ γένηται. . 
Non est, neque erit, nec fuisse reperiatur. Nam si explicatius vim conjunctivi 
declarari voles, hec erit, nov esse exspectandum ut fuisse aliquem reperias. Vi-~ 
detur autem hoc quidem in loco γένηται sic dictum esse, ut propriam aoristi sig- 
nificationem habeat. Sed in his Od. Z. 201. ι, 

οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ οὗτος ἀνὴρ διερὸ5 βροτός, οὐδὲ γένηται, 

ὅς κεν Φαιήκων ἀνδρῶν ἐς γαῖαν ἵκηται 

δηϊοτῆτα φέρων, 
et Μ, 191. 

ἴδμεν δ᾽ ὅσσα γένηται ἐπὶ χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ, 
sic intelligi prestat, ut tantummodo ad futura spectet. Alia qui desiderat cone 
- junctivorum hujusmodi exempla, conferat Iliad. O. 350. Od. M. 391. 


III.—De ἂν et κὲν cum conjunctivo apud epicos. 


Epicr veteres, quos jam supra in indicativi explicatione vidimus liberius uti 
particulis ἂν et κέν, etiam conjunctivo eas non tam certa ratione addiderunt, quam 
quz recentiore usu stabilita est. Nam hz particule quum, ut supra ostendimus, 
aliquam fortuiti notionem verbo addant, ubicumque ei notioni locus esset, adjicere 
eas epici non dubitarunt. Est autem conjunctivus is modus, qui natura facil- 
lime eam adjectionenr admittat, ut qui ad id referatur, quod experientia cognos- 
cendum sit: id autem eo ipso fortuitum est.. Itaque primo ubi conjunctivus 
pro futuro positus est, (licebit enim ita loqui brevitatis caussa, postquam osten. 
dimus quomodo differat a futuro,) sape adjecte inveniuntur particule ipse, forte 
quid futurum esse indicantes. Iliad. A. 205. 

ΝΣ ἧς ὑπεροπλίῃσι τάχ᾽ ἄν ποτε θυμὸν ὀλέσσῃ. 


Δ. 433. 
% κεν ἐμῷ ὑπὸ δουρὶ τυπεὶς ἄπο θυμὸν ὀλέσσῃ- 
Vide A. 137. 184. 324. Β. 488. (Od. A. 240.) I. δά. 417. A. 487. H. 285. 
Π. 129. X. 505. Ψ. 559. Od. A. 396. A. 692. K. 507. Ρ. 418. X. 325. 350. 
Hinc tenui discrimine δῶρα conjunctivus et optativus junguntur, ut Iliad. %. 307. . 
ἀλλὰ μάλ᾽ ἄντην 


στήσομαι, % κε φέρῃσι μέγα κλέος, ἤ κε φεροίμη. 
i.e. utrum ille forte reperiatur vincere, an ego forte vincere possim. De hoc 
genere dixi in diss, I. de legg. quibusdam subtil. serm. Hom. p. 12. seq. Et 
sic sepe cum particula el, an significante : v. ibidem p. 14. seq. 
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Quam particulz ἂν ct aly Homeri zvo liberties construcrestur, necdam abique 
eertis forroulis ut mecessarwe adetricte essent, non cst mirum, constractiones 
quasdam, qos apud sequiores quasi legitimas habent istas particelas, apod Ho- 
merom sepenumere iis carere. Ita ille conyunctivo sme ἂν jangit ὅτε Iliad. A. 
269. H. 522. (de quo loco vide diss. modo citatam p. 11.) O. 207. Π. 54. 
(de quo loco v. ibidem p. 7.) Z. 183. H.72. K. 486. H. 60. O. 408. I. 72. Σ. 
133. ὁ. 133. ὁπότε liad. A. 160. 1. 646. N.271. O. 359. Tl. 53. 245. P. 98. 
T. 201. Φ. 112. Od. A. 650. H. 170. I. 268. -P. 471. T. 168. ¥. 257. ques 
Od, A. 400. ubi male etiam recentissima Wolfii editio indicativum habet; ὅπῃ 
Od. @. 45. O. 452. ὀππόσε ἘΞ. 139. ὅππως, quemadmedum, iliad. ¥. 324. Od. 
A. 349 πρὶν Iliad. %. 190. Od. K. 175. N. 386. P. 9. ἐπεὶ Od. Ὑ. 85. ubi 
male ex cod. Hari. futurum repositum est ; ἐπειδὴ Iliad. 11. 478. ὄφρα, quamdia, 
Iliad. A. 346. ¥. 47. Od. Σ. 130. ef Dliad. A. $40. A. 261. E.258. K. 235. 846. 
M. 223. X. 86. Od. A. 188. 204. E. 231. 470. H. 204. M. 96. 348. H. $73. 11. 
98. 116. ὃς et ὅστι; Iliad. A. 230. 543. E. 407. 747. Θ. 391. 408. 423. L. 117. 
898. 592. H. 81. O. 491. 492. T. 265. T. 363. ¥. 319. Odyns. A. 101. 416. 
I. 820. A. 207. $57. E. 448. H. 74. 161. 210. 547. K.39. A. 427. M. 66. N. 214. 
B. 85. 106. O. 400. 11.76. 228. Σ. 275. T. 329. ἅσσα lliad. A. 554. Swérepos 
liad. T.71. 92. οἷος Od. Σ. 136. ὅσσα Od, M. 191. 

Eadem vero omnia vocabula etiam cum particulie ἂν et κὲν jungit Homerus, 
exempli caussa ὄφρα, dum, vel usque dum, vel quamdia, Iliad. A. 509. Z. 113. 
H. 193. @. 375. K. 325. 444. Σ. 409. T. 190. T. 24. @. 558. X. 387. O. 553. 
ubi κῆται scribendum; Odyss. B. 124. 204. Γ. 353. A. 588. Z. 304. H. $19. 
@. 147, M. 52. N. 412. T. 17. 45. X. 377. et ubi at significat, liad. X. 382. 
Od. Γ. 359. A. 294. K. 298. Π. 234. P. 10. Σ. 183. 368. ¥. 254. ubi reponen- 
dom κέν. Atque hic quidem usus quum postea “t legitimus obtinuerit, non 
opus foret aliquid de eo adjicere, nisi in aliquot locis Homeri singularis quedam et 
ab recentiore consuetudine diversa ratio deprebenderetur. Ac primo recentiores 
non dicunt divisim εἰ ἂν, sed ἤν. Epici autem εἴ xe sepissiwe, pro quo Dorien- 
ses alxa usurpant ; tum etiam εἰ ἄν, sed hoc quidem non nisi interposita aliqua 
voce, quod in particulis εἴ κε non necessarium est. Iliad. I’. 288. 

εἰ δ᾽ ἂν ἐμοὶ τιμὴν Πρίαμος Τιριάμοιό τε παῖδες 

τίνειν οὐκ ἐθέλωσιν. 
Deinde quum satis constet, apud recentiores pronomina et gquz his similia sunt 
vocabula, ut ὅς, ὅστις, οἷος, ὅσοι, ὁπότερος, cum ἂν» et conjunctivo consociala, fu- 
turi exacti significationem habere, secus id est apud veteres epicos, ut hi eam con- 
structionem etiam finali significatu admiserint: quale boc est Iliad. A. 190. 

ἕλκος 8 ἰητὴρ ἐπιμάσσεται, ἠδ᾽ ἐπιθήσει 
χ᾽, ἅ κεν μελαινάων ὀδυνάων" 

i 6. que lenient dolores, quod recentior sermo vel ἃ παύσει vel ἃ παύσειεν ἃ» dicit. 
Apad Euripidem Seppl. 451. male Ald. $s pro és. Exempla hajas generis cum 
ὅς κεν exstant Iliad. H. 171. 1.166. 424. @.103. ¥. 345. Ω. 119. (147. 176. 196.) 
Od. B. 192. 213. A. 756. Z. 37. 202. I. 356. K. 288. 539. A. 134. (¥. 2832.) 
WN. 400. O. 311. 518. Π. 349. P. 385. Σ. 85. cum ὁπότερός κεν liad. X. 130. 
¥. 806. cum af κεν Od. O. 312. X. 7. atque alibi, ut Iliad. Ἑ. 279. H. 248. 
Omisso autem κὲν ita ὃς vel ὅστις Iliad. B. 233. Γ. 287. Od. Σ. 334. et ὁπότερος 
liad. E. 33. Neque tamen Homerus alteram rationem adspernetur, que opta- 
tivum requirit: de qua re dicetar, ubi ad optativum pervenerimns. Rearius fu- 
turo utitur, ut Od. Ξ. 331. (T. 288.) 

ὥμοσε δὲ πρὸς Ey’ αὐτὸν, ἀποσπένδων ἑνὶ οἴκῳ, 

νῆα κατειρύσθαι καὶ ἐπαρτέας ἔμμεν éralpovs, 

of δή μιν πέμψουσι φίλην ἐς τατρίδα γαῖαν. 
Et cum particula xy Iliad. B. 229. 

9 ἔτι καὶ χρυσοῦ ἐπιδεύεαι, ὅν κέ τις οἵσει. 


χρεὼ βουλῆς ἐμὲ καὶ σὲ, διοτρεφές, ὦ Μενέλαε, 
κερδαλέης, ἥτις κεν ἐρύσσεται ἠδὲ σαώσει 
᾿ΑργείουΞ καὶ νῆα-. 


Κ. 43. 





»». 
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*® 686. ’ 
. ἂν γάρ of πολέες re καὶ ἄλκιμοι ἀνέρες δομέν, 
οἵ κεν πρόσθε φίλων τοκέων ἀλόχων τε καὶ υἱέων 
ν 67a. ἽἼΛιον εἰρυόμοσθα. 
Νν κηδεμάνε: δέ οἱ ἐνθάδ' ἀολλέες αὖϑι μενόντων, 
οἵ κέ μιν ἐξοίσουσιν, ἐμῆς ὑπὸ χερσὶ δαμέντα. 


Sed A. 403. non recte legi videtur, 
μὴ γὰρ ὅγ᾽ ἔλθοι ἀνήρ, ὅστις ο᾽ ἀέκοντα Bings 
᾿ - κτήμωτ᾽ ἀποῤῥαίσει, ᾿Ιθάκης ἔτι ναιοταόώσης. 
Nam propter pregressam optativum reponendum est . 

Cave vero putes, si multis in locis ϑαυθ futaro ac conjunctivo locus est, vel 
‘parti a» utrum addatur an neon addatur parum refoert, nihil discriminis exse 
inter.has loquendi rationes. Nam differunt sane, sed sepe non multum imterest, 
hoc an illo modo loquare. Ubi vero aliquid interest, facile videas quid differant. 
Indicat enim faturum ea, que simplicitcr ut futura commemoramus; quibus si 
additur ἂν vel κέν, haud certo futura significamus. Conjunctivus autem usarpatur, 
ubi experientizs comprobatio respicitur : in quo genere potest addi ἃν vel κέν, si 
-vocabulum, cui adjicitur, conditionem aliquam rei fortuite admittit. Ita ill 


Iliad. E. 407. . - 

a . ὅττι μάλ᾽ οὗ δηναιός, ὃς ἀθανάτοισι μάχηται, 
nemo non videt.etiam addito ἂν dici potuisse; sed est tamen aliquid discrimi- 
nis: nam sine particula hic sensus est, is, qui cum immortalibus pugnaverit ; 
addita autem, quicumque pugnaverit. Itaque quod legitur Iliad. B. 292. 

καὶ γάρ τίς θ᾽ ἕνα μῆνα μένων ard ἧς ἀλόχοιο ᾿ 

ἀσχαλάᾳ σὺν νηὶ πολυζύγῳ, ὅνπερ ἄελλαι 

χειμέριαι εἱλέωσιν, ὀρινομένη τε θάλασσα, 
vix commode dici potuit, ὅν κεν ἄελλαι εἰλέωσιν, siquidem jam satis indicatam 
est precedentibus verbis, de aliquo certo homine, qui inte mensem domo 
abait, cogitandum esse. Sed si inverteris, ὅν κεν ἄελλαι elAdwow, καὶ ἕνα μῆνα 
μένων ἀσχαλάς, recte addita erit particula: quemcwmque procelie retinuerint, 
etiam si unum mensem domo absit, egre fert. Quodsi, ut vulgo, ἥνπερ scribas, 
nullo modo adjici potuit ἄν. Jam enim non quecumque navis, sed illa intelligi 
debebit, quee hunc huminem vehit, Alio modo, sed simili tamen, illud com- 

paratum est Od. @. 147. 

οὗ μὲν γὰρ μεῖζον κλέος ἀνέρος, ὕφρα κεν ἧσιν, 
ἢ ὅ τι ποσσίν τε ῥέξῃ καὶ χερσὶν ἑῇσιν. 
Nam ut quodcumque quis roboris documentum edat laudem οἱ afferat, tamen 
non hoc dici hic debuit, sed illud: non ulla. major est hominis: gloria, quam ex eo, 
quod pedibus manibusque effecerit. Cwteram si ῥέξει hoc loco cum aliis preferas, 
sensus erit, quam quod robore corporis efficiet. Itaque accurate ex epicorum usu 
scripsit Moschus in epitaphio Bionis 109. 
ἄμμες δ᾽ οἱ μεγάλοι καὶ καρτεροὶ ἣ σοφοὶ ἄνδρες, 
ὅππότε πρᾶτα θάνωμες, ἀνάκοοι ἐν χθονὶ κοίλᾳ 
εὕδομες εὖ μάλα μάκρὸν ἀτέρμονα νήγρετον ὕπνον. 
Non enim quandocumque mortui erimus, sed quando, dicere voluit. 
Interest autem ctiam aliquid inter futurom et optativum. Vide hec Od. E. 33. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅγ᾽ ἐπὶ σχεδίης πολυδέσμον πήματα πάσχοιν . 

ἥματί κ᾽ εἰκοστῷ Ξχερίην ἐρίβωλον ἵκοιτο, 
Φαιήκων ἐς γαῖαν, of tyytBeon yeydacw* 

of κέν μιν περὶ κῆρι θεὸν Os τιμήσουσι, 
πέμψουσιν δ᾽ ἂν νηΐ φίλην ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν. 

Et Z. 881. (T. 288.) " 

ὥμοσε δὲ πρὸς ἔμ᾽ αὐτὸν, ἀποσπένδων ἐνὶ οἴκῳ, 
νῆα κατε at, καὶ ἑκαρτέας ἔμμεν ὁταίρους, 
ot δή μιν πέμψουσι φίλην és πατρίδα γαῖαν. 


οὗ γάρ μοι πάρα νῆες ἐπήρετμοι καὶ ἑταῖροι, 
μιν πέμποιεν ἔπ᾽ εὑρέα νῶτα θαλάσσης. . ve 


᾿ of κέν 
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Nam in superioribus locis de eo loquitur, quod sit futurum ; hic autem de eo, quad 
non sit futurum, sed poséet fieri, si adesset navis. Itaque hic futuro non recte 
usus esset, illis autem in locis, etsi optativo uti potait, tamen convenientius erat, 
futuram poni. Non ita apte conjunctivum posuisset : quo significasset, qui eum 
debeant deducere. 
Sed dicendum bic est de singulari genere loquendi, quod imvenitur Od. K. 582. 

δὴ τότ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ ἑτάροισιν ἐποτρῦναι καὶ avnnkiu 

μῆλα, τὰ δὴ κατέκειτ᾽ ἐσφαγμένα νηλέϊ χαλκῷ, 

δείρανταϑ κατακεῖαι, ασθαι δὲ θερῖσιν. 
Nondum enim τηδοίδίο erant oves, sed exponit Circe, quid faciendum iis sit, ubi 
mactate fuerint. Itaque quis non exspectet conjenctivum, eumque sine 
cula ἄν, quid nihil hicincerti est, neque quecumque oves, sed illw ipse quas 
antea mactari jusserat, intelligi debent? Nibilo minus recte indicativo preteriti 
usus est. Non abhorret enim ab usu Grecorum, quum quid fingunt, et deinde 
quid porro futurom sit addunt, ficta illa per indicativum preteriti, tamquam si 
vere jam accidissent, commemorare. Fingit hic Circe, mactatas esse oves, ut jus- 
serat. Itaque quod dicit, si explicatius indicare voles, hoc est: jacebant nubis 
mactat@ oves: i. 6. dicebamus de mactatis ovibus: eas oves combure. Similiter 
Demosthenes de Haloneso p. 77,19. εἰ yap ταῦτα σνγχωρήσητε, τί κωλύει, καὶ 
εἴ τινα τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς λῃσταὶ τόπυν καταλάβοιεν, ἣ Λήμνου, 4 Ἴμβρου, ἣ Ξκύρον, 
καί τινες τούτους τοὺς λῃστὰς ἐκκόψαιεν, εὐθὺς καὶ τὸν τόπον τοῦτον, οὗ ἦσαν οἱ 
λῃσταί, τὸν ὄντα ἡμέτερον, τῶν τιμωρησαμένων τοὺς λῃστὰς γίγνεσθαι ; 
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Hiunc male F lorentina habet πολεμοιο, 1]. ©. 432. et πολεμος, Il. 
63. (vide Z. 328. ubi Et. M. 89. 53. similem errat) sed T. 325. 
quicquid nonnulli perridicule crocitent, probe scribit πολεμέξω, et 
omittit finalem », quum tales syllabz, ut multis ex argumentis 
patet, semper eque sint longe, sine hac fultura. Ad Od. 8. 
415. lege ΠΡΟΤῚ πεγρῃ : vide Il. X.64. Molestum est exemplum, 
ubi nihil tamen tentandum videtur, HH. B. 169. 

Multo minus aliis cesuris, si promptum sit remedium, syllabam 
brevem liquerim: conferas Il. ©. 55. Od. N. 91. ubi Florentiva 
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male πυλεμονε, ut ἢ. 42. wodepov. Q. Cal. i. 467. lege πτολεμοιο" ut 
Il. ©. 549. 

Satis interim exploratum hos poétas relinquere maluisse brevem 
vocalem non sustentatam in cesura, nec sequeute liquida, quam 
consonantem ; sunt tamen vel hoc de genere que reformanda 
existimemus. Exemplo veniat Q. Calaber, viii. 252. 

Hepi δε κεκαλυπτο" vonoe δε θεσκελον ανδην. 

Dedit, opinor, Ηερι Δ' ETKEKAAYTITO—: nisi probabilius 
habeas, utpote simplicius paullo, Hepp AH «.—Unde lectoris com- 
monefaciendi occasionem habeo, vim monosyllabarum, cum vocali 
exeuntium, czsuralem esse ante alias precipuam; quod pagina 
quevis demonstrabit. Aliter vitium subodorari videor: ut 1]. T. 
49. versiculum habes, quem poete studiosus, ut Homereum, non 
agnoverit : 

Eyxet ερειδομενω" ere TAP exov ἕλκεα Avypa. 

Per planissimum callem ad emendationem venias inferciendo par- 
ticulam, facile elapsuram ; yap ‘P’ ἔχον: v. A. 236. Od. A. 366. 
Ap. Rhod. ii. 1162. Similem medicinam rite facias Il. P. 403. v. 
ibid. 554. 

Multo magis diphthongum hiantem, vel brevem vocalem ante con- 
sonantem, brevis consonantis productioni anteponunt; ut Il. ®. 
263. posuit, 

Ὡς ATED Αχιληα κιχήσατο κυμα ῥοοιο" 
non acey: neque aliter Aratus in validiore cesura, phen. 239. 
Loci, propriis nominibus defensi, non sunt nimis anxie solicitandi ; 
sed tamen ad Callim. Dian. 81. reposuerim ; 

Κυκλωπες, AH μοι τι Κυδωνιον ειδ᾽ aye τοῖζον : 
vice ἡ μοι: adi Il. A. 62. 476. Pro κιθαριν, Apoll. 19. f. κιθαρην. 
Interea brevem vocalem productam in cesurf, non sequente 
liquida, videas Od. K. 444. 

Turpis corruptela legitur in Hl, Y. 243. 

‘Ornws κεν εθελῃσιν" ὃ yap kaprioros ἁπαγτων. 

Vitii certissimus sum; non ita certus, ut fit, emendationis. Simi- 
lem vere puto: 

ὉΠΠΟΙΩ͂Σ Κ᾽ εθελῃσιν" 
confer Od. K. 22. P. 11. Poéta interim nitidissimus, Dionysius, 
P.751. 

—_———ov yap σφι θεμις ἀνεμωλια βαϑειν" 
immisso ye sustinendus: θεμις I’ ἀνεμωλια. Sophocles, Philoct. 
812. Ὡς ov ΘΕΜΙΣ I” epor ᾽στι" et (ΕΔ. Col. 637. Ec’ por OEMIZ 
I’ ny: uti Brunckius recte scripsit Trachin. 809. Morbo simili 
Theocritus jactatur, xxiv. 68. 

Adopevos epe xputre’'— | 
quz lectio per errorem facile explicandum ex Ardopevos LY ME 
kpyxre’ subnasci poterat; sed preferam Acdopevos I” eye: v. XXV. 
50. et var. lect. 72. ad-cujus id. ver. 69. 

Ἀμφοτερὸν οὗμῃ re xpoos δουπῳ re ποδοιϊν" ΕΝ 
omisit, video, Reiskius τ᾽ aliarum editionum. In hac penuria li- 
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brorum, quid aliis placuerit, prorsus nescio; sed planissime legen- 
dum AM®OTEPOIN. Ibid. 172. ‘Qs cetvos ayopeve’ potes 
cecvos ‘P** sed, quum illud ye cum pronominibus sodalitium passim 
ineat, tutius fuerit cecvos Γ᾽ ayopeve. Qui vulgatum ex animo 
defendat, moneo, ut prius hoc poétas diutius triverit, quam de 
levibus hoc genus emendationibus, sed subtilioris cognitionis, au- 
deat sententiam proferre. Ad Il. ὥ. 481. emendaveram : 
AAAQN efixero δημον" 
vice αλλο», et postea cognatam locutionem offendi in Od. Y. 219. 
AAAQN AHMON ixeo@ac.—Invenimus in Od. P. 35. et ®. 224. 

Και κυνεον ayaragopevar κεφαλὴν re Kat ὠμουτ" 
sed errorem arguit X. 499. et emendate exhibet, καὶ cwveor ‘P” a.— 
In Il. B. 233. | 

"Hyr’ avros aro vooge κατισχεαι: 
reponas re in locum proprium scribendo : 

‘HN avros T απὸ νοσφι κατισχεαι; 
vide v. 504. N. 85. 2. 363. Dion. P. 15. 25. ne corradam plura; 
abi vocularum par sejunctio, mensure carminis consulentium. 
Siu autem malis avros Γ᾽, apposito pronominum fido comite, non 
repugnem: ita certe hiatus obstruendus est ad Od. =. 450. Porro, 
sic Il. E. 428. vitiose ordinatus in Plutarcho, vi. 128. Texvoy 
ἐμον, ov roc: unde intelligas, quid valeat contra manifestissimam 
poétarum antiquissimorum consuetudinem codicum longa serie ab 
autographo ductorum fides. In epig. incert. Anthol. Steph. pro 
Ἑσται μεν ὃ ye, lege μην vel pay: ut in ejusdein ver. 1. biatus ‘Ady 
αλιτανευτε cogetur scribendo Αἴδη. Orphei lapp. 11. nihil remo- 
ratus est viros doctos, alioquin suspicace nimium sagacitate, ac 
nihil inexploratum relinquente: 

Adro re και Κρονιδης TANAON ὕπερ αιθερα Χειρων. 

In hac cesur4 minime defendet sequeus aspirata. Versus morho 
certissime decumbit; sed adest indubitata et facilis curatio, adhi- 
bendo TANAHN: veluti, ne memorem Homerum, Pindarum, Eu- 
ripidem, ipse noster, v. 89. av’ aflepa AAMMETOQZAN. Ibid. 
377. in vitiosissimo loco, Ex xepos ovdacde βαλων" hee Tyrwhit- 
tus: ‘‘Neque dubium est pro yepos scribi debere xerpos.” Certe 
non fecit nihil, qui dimidiatum errorem liquerit; sed aio equidem 
scribi debere ΧΕΙΡΩΝ : vide modo vv. 368.372. vicinos. Ejusdem 
Orphei prolixe describendi tedium devorabo, quum versus sint 
lepidule fabricati, et emendationibus non contemnendis mactabun- 
tur: v. 457. 

Βουκολιδης Ευφορβος ayavov φασκεν Οῴφιτον 

Φαρμακα, μη MOYNON οφεων κατενωπα δυνασθαι, 

Αλλα και οφθαλμοισι φερειν φαος, ηδε βαρειαν 

Ex κεφαλης ἕλκειν οδυνην᾽ ndn δὲ τιν᾽ ανδρων, 

Ουασι δηθυνοντα, καθῃρας wracev αιψα 

Και δη και λεπτῆς eptnkooy epper' αοιδης. " 
Conticescunt iterum eruditi critici, sed illud μοννον in v. 2. haud 
dubie in ΜΟΥΝΩ͂Ν mutandum. In postremo queque ro ands 
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prorsus intempestivum, quum voces tenuissime non cantantium 
sint, sed potius susurrantium. Elegantissimum, si quis alius, ver- 
siculum poeta sic exhibuit: 
Και δη και Aexrns ἐριηκοον EMMENAI ΑΥ̓ΔΗΣ. 
Sic venustissime, ut passim, Lycophron, v. 689. 
ακουσει κειθι πεμφιδων OITA 
AETITHN, apavpas μαστακος προσφθεγμασιν. 
Respexit Od. 2.5. Hine ornatissimus Maro, Zn. vi. 492. 
— pars tollere VOCEM 
EXIGUAM : inceptus clamor frustatur hiantes. 
Idem Orpheus hoc iterum laborat infortunio, ad v. 701. quem 
rectius distinguam quoque, quoniam hi poétz solent libenter, imo 
libentissime, subsistere ad finem dictionis quartum pedum fiuientis : 
Σπερχομενοι ποτι βωμον αολλεες, ἐκπρομολοντεε 
ΧΗΡΑΜΟΘΕΝ ὅροωνται εφερπνξοντες αὕτμην. 
Corruptelam viri docti perviderunt, sed emendatio, quam Bernardus 
et Musgravius excogitavere, ac ‘I'yrwhittus probat, tantummodo 
litem resolvit lite, mendam linquens nobis abstergendam: de qua 
profecto hi heroés ne somniavisse quidem videantur. Elegantissime 
rescribo et verissime, abject4 tamen finali ν, et ad xopaxas ablegata, 
XHPAMOGOE, ‘PNONTAI, εφερπυξοντες αὕτμην. 
Ad Oppian. cyn. iii. 389. linguz ratio nostris suspicionibus sup- 
petias latura est: 
Ενθα ovos γεγνων πελασαν αἰθωνες odovres. 
Sentis, quz incommodent locum. TIEAAZANT’ esse verissimam 
poéte manun confiteberis. : 

Uni tamen syllabz os indulgentia quedam videtur concedenda 
in posterioribus czsuris ; nam sub fine versuum poet2, tam Greci 
quam Latini, in corripiendis porrigendisque syllabis sibi licentiam 
majorem vindicant; quia scilicet eo loci constrictioribus metri 
legibus carmen cohibetur. Huc refero Il. A. 51. A. 129. ©. 248. 
359. P. 582. (nam ©. 144. pause imputaverim) ®. 23. Arat. dios, 
368. Opp. cyn. i. 523. Hoc non meliorem videtur explicationem 
habiturum, quam ex vi litere s, de qua pro solito acumine hos 
monuit Brunckius ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 267. Hine intelligam Od. 
K. 238. ex ejusdem literze evepyeg: ut Q. Cal.i. 546. Unde hec 
litera quoque duplicationem tam facile admittit, ut in ὁσσος, προσσω, 
«αλεσσαι, et centum aliis, Exemplum rarius occurrit in Il, Z. 335. 
Atque hee hactenus. 

v. QUOTIESCUNQUE vox integra quinquesyllaba, vel duz vo- 
ces aut plures integra, duos postremos versiculi pedes, dactylum 
ac spondeum, compleant; pes quartus multo frequentissime dac- 
tylicus est: et, si quadrisyllaba vox spondaica, vel. dissyllabee 
voces spondaice versum claudant, ille quartus pes rarissime spon- 
deus invenitur: sin aliter, vel monosyllaba vox precedit, vel solita 
czsura in initio pedis tertii versiculo tali, ut plurimum, Don con~ 
servatur. 
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Enimvero in limine lector admonendus est, in versu hujuscemodi, 
qui legitur Il. A. 7. . 
Ατρειδης τε αναξ ανδρων, και διος Αχιλλευε" 
voces καὶ dios pro voce simplice-Graiis antiquis habitas, quasi 
adunate legerentur: et in hoc genus versiculis, [!. B. 34. 270. 
Aipetrw, evr’ αν ce μελιφρων ὕπνος ανηῃ" 
Οἱ δε, καὶ αχνυμενοι περ, ex’ aury hiv γελασσαν" 
pausam cesuralem fieri ad σε et περ, non aliter quam si janctim 
scripsisses, evruyoe, αχνυμενοιπερ: et sane in multis non aliud, 
quam hee consociatio, ἀμονυσιαν carminis legentibus defendet: ut 
Il. IT. 833. Od. ©. 258. et vis pause magis efficax in monosyllabis. 
Hoc autem, aliunde cognitum, luculentissime evincitur epigrammate 
ayrtorpody, in Anth. Steph. p. 416. 
umpid« κουροτροφῳ δαμαλιν ῥεξαντες epn Gor, 
Xatpovres, νυμφαε ex θαλαμων ayopeyr : 
nam, nisi pro un& voce habeas exOaAapwy, poématis artificiom cor- 
rumpitur, et festivitas rei perit. Alia duo in e4dem pagin& emen- 
datiora apponam : 
Toy rpayorouy epe Tava, φιλον Βρομιοιο, και viov 
Αρκαδος, avr’ αλκας Ὠφελίιων eypagev. 
Liber, ἐγραφεν Ὠφελιων" unde in conversione monstrum suboritur, 
quo ex genere nonnulla dudum procuravimus. : 
Πραξιτέλης ἐπλασε Aavany, και gapea Νυμφων 
Avyéwa, και πετρης Tlav’ epe Πεντελικης. 
Editum in meo, [ava με’ perperam. Cavebunt autem hic, ΟΡ ΠΟΥ, 
de sua liter in exAaze prioris versis assuenda nobiles nostri Nu- 
TELEUTAIOMACHIDA, strenuissimi sint quamvis atque pugna- 
cissimi. 

Jam vero, si de regulA me&4 exemplorum cumulo adstruenda 
cogitarem, totus fere potseos Grecz fons exhauriendus foret, atque 
largo flumine in hunc hortulum lectori diluviando immittendus: 
me consultius acturum puto, si cum molestioribus quibusdam locis 
conflictabor. Non abs re tamen monere fuerit, hinc lumen regule 
de dactylis derivari; quam secutus, sive, ut verius loquar, uniformi 
fere inuumeris in locis usui poétarum obsecutus, contendebam 
versiculos huic similes, Il. T. 228. | 

Αλλα χρὴ τον μεν καταθαπτειν, ὃς κε θανῇῃσι" 
celerandos esse scripturd ποιητικωτερᾳ, ΚΑΤΑΘΑΠΤΈΜΕΝ : de 
qua regula nemo cordatior, ut existimem, re consideratius perpen- 
si, litem movebit. Hinc etiam prolixior prepositionum scriptura 
confirmatur, que dactylum suum quarto pedi restituat in versibus 
boc genus, 11, X. 112. : 

Και κορυθα βριαρην, dopy δε ΠΡΟΤῚ τειχος epeccas: 
vice zpos retxos. Sed remissam telam pertexamus. 

Pauwium nihil moror ad Q. Cal. xiv. 179. 

An ror’ AxtAAnos κρατερον κῆρ ισοθεοιο. 

quum ipsissima periphrasis occurrat in Il. B. 851. Opp. hal. iv. 5. 
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sed inanem operam insumpsi ef insempturus sum, nisi sit meridiano 
sole propemodum conspectius, numerosum poétam dedisse, versu 
perniittente, 

Anror’ AxaAnos eparepow KEAP coobeno: 
uti in eAdem carminis statione, Batrach. 208. Ap. Rhod. i. 274. 
ii. 641, 954. cui, tam ob numeros, quam colorem sermonis, ad 
lv. 1475. restituendum puto pro καὶ μοιρα, 

Αγχιαλων Χαλυβων" τοθι μιν KATA pow’ edapacce’ 
quamvis regula non postulet, quum καὶ μοιρα unam vocem repre- 
sentent: sed iterum monere liceat, poétas Ionicos, fere at bucoli- 
cos, amavisse dactylum in quarto pede, qui dictionem finit; ut Il. 

. 329. 
Θρεψεν αμαιμακετην, πολεσι κακὸν ανθρωποισι" 
(dum ad manum jacebat: κακὸν ἀνθρωποις πολεεσσι: que et ipsa 
forma est versiculi dilectissima) et re vera ad banc partem carminis 
pausa ob longius interquies¢entem sensum valde placebat omni- 
ous ; quod inspectio cujusvis operis manifestum cognoscere volenti 
abit. 
Primus sese nobis offert Orphei versiculus, lapp. 209. qui viris 
eruditis crucem fixit, et feliciorem operam copviciis implorat : 

Ter μεν axnxyepevas επιτελλεὸ μῇτερας atey 
| Aovey rnyawy cunvaxerewy ev δινῇσι. 

Ridiculus est Gesnerus, Tyrwhittus minime pro more fortunatas 
conjectationum, numeros in luto relinquens; non male tentat - 
transpositionem Musgravius; cujus emendationem probarem forte, 
si intelligerem. Vides ergo, lector, Virgilianum illud evenisse: 
cessere magistri 

Phillyrides Chiron, Amytbaoniusque Melampus. 

Nibil tamen desperandum ; siquidem aliquoties κίχανειὶ και βραδυς 
wxuy, Homero teste: et nos hic videmur nobismetipsis altam noc- 
tem jubare exorto collustraturi : 

Twy μεν axnyepevas επιτελλεο μητερας ΑἸΕΙ͂ 

Aovew πηγαων KYANOXPQTON ENI ΔΙΝΗΣΣ : 
qu sunt, opinor, omnibus numeris et partibus expleta. Excep- 
.tiones extant Il, 1. 137. M. 43. P. 682. VY. 94. 312. Od. ©. 126. 
Π. 396. ®. 113. unde me, nam nihil veteratorius dissimulem, non 
facile extrico. Ad Il. A. 11. 

Οὑνεκα roy Xpveny ἡτιμησ᾽ apyrypa : 
vetus erat in his, ni fallor, orthographia, quoties poétice necessi- 
tates postularent, quibus se vox canentis accommodabat : 

Οὗνεκα τον Xpvony εετιμεεσ᾽ apeernpa : 
adeoque pro re vocales vel in unum sonum corriperentur, vel in 
duos extenderentur. Anni recedentes, novantes scribe, et longe 
- vocales invalescentes, non sine criticorum vetustorum importuni- 
tate, quam plurimas Homerez linguse proprietates corruperunt et 
obscuraverunt. Scintillula forte fortuna latuit, atque in nostrum 
2evum vixit inexetincta, ad Il. K. 466. 
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Enimvero in limine lector admonendus est, in versu hujuscemedi, 
qui legitur Il. A. 7. ‘ 
Ατρειδης re αναξ avépwy, και διος Αχιλλευς" 
voces καὶ διος pro voce simplice-Graiis antiquis habitas, quasi 
adunate legerentur: et in hoc genus versiculis, Il. B. 34. 270. 
Aipetrw, evr’ αν ce μελιῴρων ὕπνος ανηῃ" 
Οἱ δε, καὶ ἀχνύμενοι περ, en’ aury ἧδυ γελασσαν" 
pausam cesuralem fieri ad σε et περ, non aliter quam si janctim 
scripsisses, evruyce, αχνυμενοιπερ: et sane iu multis non aliud, 
quam hec consociatio, apovocay carminis legentibus defendet: ut 
Il. If. 833. Od. ©. 258. et vis pausze magis efficax in monosyllabis. 
. Hoc autem, aliunde cognitum, luculentissime evincitur epigrammate 
αντιστροφῳ, in Anth. Steph. p. 416. 
νυπριδι Kouporpopy δαμαλιν ῥεξαντες edn Gor, 
Χαιροντες, νυμφαε ex θαλαμων ayopeyv : 
nam, Disi pro una voce habeas εκθαλαμων, poématis artificium cor- 
runipitur, et festivitas rei perit. Alia duo in eaddem pagin& etmen- 
datiora apponam : 
Tor rpayorovy epe Tava, φιλον Βρομιοιο, και viov 
Apxados, aur’ adxas Ὠφελίων eypager. 
Liber, eypagey Ὠφελιων" unde in conversione monstrum suboritur, 
quo ex genere nonnulla dudum procuravimus. : 
Πραξιτέλης ἐπλασε Aavany, και papea Νυμφων 
Λνγδινα, και πετρης Παν' eve Πεντελικης. 
Editum iv meo, [ava με’ perperam. Cavebunt autem hic, opinor, 
de sua litera in ἐπλασε prioris versis assuenda nobiles nostri Nu- 
TELEUTAIOMACHIDA2, strenuissimi sint quamvis atque pugna- 
cissimi. 

Jam vero, si de reguld me4 exemplorum cumulo adstraend 
cogitarem, totus fere po&seos Greece fons exhauriendus foret, atque 
largo flumine in hunc hortulum lectori diluviando immittendus: 
me consultius acturum puto, si cum molestioribus quibusdam locis 
conflictabor. Non abs retamen monere fuerit, hinc lumen regule 
de dactylis derivari; quam secutus, sive, ut verius loquar, uniformi 
fere inuumeris in locis usui poétarum obsecutus, contendebam 
versiculos huic similes, Il. T. 228. 

Αλλα χρὴ τον μεν καταθαπτειν», ὃς κε θανῇῃσι" 
celerandos esse scripturd ποιητικωτερᾳ, ΚΑΤΑΘΑΠΤΈΜΕΝ : de 
qua regula nemo cordatior, ut existimem, re consideratius perpen- 
si, litem movebit. Hinc etiam prolixior prepositionum scriptura 
confirmatur, que dactylum suum quarto pedi restituat in versibus 
boc genus, Il. X. 112. ' 
Και κορυθα βριαρην, δορν δε ΠΡΟΤῚ τειχος ερεισας" 
vice προς τειχος. Sed remissam telam pertexamus. 
Pauwium nihil moror ad Q. Cal. xiv. 179. 
An ror’ Αχιλληος κρατερὸν xnp ισοθεοιο. 
quum ipsissima periphrasis occurrat in 1]. B. 851. Opp. hal. iv. 5. 
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sed inanem operam insumpsi et insempturus sum, nisi sit meridiano 
sole propemodum conspectius, numerosum poétam dedisse, versu 
permittente, 

Anror’ AxAAnos xparepov KEAP «σοθεοιο : 
uti in eddem carminis statione, Batrach. 208. Ap. Rhod. i. 274. 
ii. 641. 954. cui, tam ob numeros, quam colorem sermonis, ad 
Iv. 1475. restituendum puto pro και μοιρα, 

Αγχιαλων XadrvBwr* roe μιν KATA pow’ εδαμασσε" 
quamvis regula non postulet, quum καὶ popa unam vocem repre- 
sentent: sed iterum monere liceat, poétas Ionicos, fere at bucoli- 
cos, amavisse dactylum in quarto pede, qui dictionem finit; ut Il. 

. 329. 
Θρεψεν αμαιμακετην, πολεσι κακὸν ανθρωποισι" 
{dum ad manum jacebat: κακὸν ανθρωποις πολεεσσι: que et ipsa 
forma est versiculi dilectissima) et re vera ad hanc partem carminis 
pausa ob longius interquies¢entem sensym valde placebat omni- 
ous ; quod inspectio cujusvis operis manifestum cognoscere volenti 
abit. 
Primus sese nobis offert Orphei versiculus, lapp. 209. qui viris 
eruditis crucem fixit, et feliciorem operam copviciis implorat : 

Ter μεν axnyepevas επιτελλεὸ μῇτερας atey 
᾿ ονειν πηγαων cunvaxerewy ev δινῇσι. 

Ridiculus est Gesnerus, Tyrwhittus minime pro more fortunatas 
conjectationum, numeros in luto relinquens; non male tentat | 
transpositionem Musgravius; cujus emendationem probarem forte, 
si intelligerem. Vides ergo, lector, Virgilianum illud evenisse: 

. cessere magistri | 

Phillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniusque Melampus. 

Nibil tamen desperandum ; siquidem aliquoties x:yavec καὶ βραδυς 
wxuy, Homero teste: et nos hic videmur nobismetipsis altam noc- 
tem jubare exorto collustraturi : 

Twy μεν axnyepevas extreAXeo μητερας AIEI 

Aoverw xnyawy KYANOXPQTON ENI ΔΙΝΗΣΣ: 
que sunt, opinor, omnibus numeris et partibus expleta. Excep- 
.tiones extant 1], 1. 137. M. 43. P. 683. ¥. 94. 312. Od. ©. 126. 
II. 396. ®. 113. unde me, nam nihil veteratorius dissimulem, non 
facile extrico. Ad Il. A. 11. 

Οὑνεκα τον Χρυσην ητιμησ' apyrapa : 
vetus erat in his, ni fallor, orthographia, quoties poétice necessi- 
tates poatularent, quibus se vox canentis accommodabat : 

Οὗνεκα τον Χρυσην εετιμεεσ᾽ apeernpa ; 
adeoque pro re vocales vel in unum sonum corriperentur, vel in 
duos extenderentur. Anni recedentes, novantes scribe, et longe 
- vocales invalesceptes, non sine criticorum vetustorum importuni- 
tate, quam plurimas Homerez linguse proprietates corruperunt et 
obscuraverunt. Scintillula forte fortuna latuit, atque in nostrum 
δεν vixit inexesincta, ad Il. K. 466, 
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Oncey ava pupieqv' AEZAON & exe σημα Γ' εθηκε’ -. 
(sic enim legendum pro onpar’: vide v. 411.) quam formam et 
Hesychius agnoscit. Alios versus hac machin& peridonea exi- 
mendos esse exceptionum numero omnino existimamus, ut Il. A, 
439. 571. Od. Ζ. 82. ®. 15. 

 Alios rursus minime hesitabundi afirmamus expediendos ésse . 
transpositarum dictionum facili sublevatione: uti Il, A. 226. 

Ovre ποτ᾽ es πολεμὸν ἅμα Nay θωρηχθηναι: 
ubi, si vel illud πόλεμον sic positum nihil incommodi haberet, qui- 
vis Homerice lectionis sapore tinctus statim juraverit eum dedisse, 

Oure ποτ᾽ es tohepov AA ‘AMA θωρηχθηναι. 

Mihi preyenit Clemens Alexandrinus, ad v. 590. 

‘Pape, ποδος reraywy, απὸ βηλον θεσπεσιοιο" 
diserte legens in Cohort. p. 25. βηλον απο: more prorsus Ὁ μηρε- 
cwrary’ qui similes versus adamat: v. B. 659. O. 142. Idem 
statuo de Β, 457. et fortasse multis hoc genus versibus de metro 
malus indoctorum timor corruptelam peperit. Itidem Γ΄. 49. quo- 
cum confer ®. 454.—E. 786. foetorem νοθειας redolet. Similem 
sententiam fero de transponendo ἢ. 241]. (ν. Od. A. 415.) et bymn. 
Ap. 262. ad normam ν. 278. finitimi: de A. 51. N. 699. P. 420. 
734, 2. 600. Od. Ζ. 8. Θ. 100. a7. 1. 239. Preepositum aug- 
mentum levabit Il. K. 374. A. 130. ¥. 666. Od. ®. 113. Ad il. 
M. 382. 

Χειρεσιν αμφοτερῃς φεροι ἀνήρ, ουδὲ pan’ ἡβων" 
var, lec. ad veritatem τοοϊᾶ via ducit. Scribe: 

Xepeor AMOOTEPH:LIN ANHP ®EPOI, ovde—. . 

Ad M. 47. O. 615. si commendem: Teipynricwy ortxas avépwy, 
metuo ne videar hypothesi servire; quamvis, e& non poscente, 
existimem in M. 257. vix aliter potuisse velle Homerum, quam,— 
μέγα τειχος επειρητιθον Axawwy.: 2. 189. pro ea lege : 

Mnrnp δον με φιλη πριν γ᾽ ELAZE θωρησσεσθαε: 
adi K. 299. nam de prava alibi hujusce vocis scriptara nunc nihil 
dicam, 2. 255. lege MIMNEMEN nw διαν: et sic Od. IT: 423. Ab 
Ω. 209. forte an deperdita sit poétici sermonis formula, aro NHO- 
®IN: ut Od. X. 175. AYTO®I. Od. Γ. 14. f. acdous. Batrachom. 
124. ev explices in εὖ. 

In Arati phen. 447. editum invenio: 

Ovpn de κρεμαται ὕπερ αὐτου Κεντανροιο. 

Credibile est formulam scripture poéticam marginali glossee hic 
quoque locum cessisse, et poétam subtilissimum dedisse: 

Ουρη δε κρέμαται ὑπερ AYTOOL Κενταυροιο. 

Sic in Dios. 248. ex’ αὐτοφι μαρμαιρωσιν. Eundem ibid, 308. facile 
exigas ad normam regule : 
Κυκλῳ σηματ᾽ exp πνριλαμπης ἐγγνθι μυξα" 

nam, uti conjectaveram egomet rescribendum esse, legebat mani- 
 feste scholiastes : WY PIAAMITEOZ εγγνθι ΜΎΞΑΣ. 
vi. ANTE €0, εἷο, of, €é, pronomina, et éy suum, cum rectis et 
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aliis obliquis, hexametri poétes nunquam diphthongum, consonan: . 
tem, aut vocslem longam corripiunt, brevem vocalem nunquam 
elidunt ; sed litera aspirata nunquam non officio duplicis conso- 
nantis fungitur. ες 

An alii quilibet prius hoc edixerint, necne, plane nescio: rem 
-multitudo exemplorum ubique obvenhientiam: adeo certam prestitit, 
ut hanc quoque reguiam non alio modo necesse habeam stabilire, 
visi tantummodo nonnullis, que adversentur obstacula, destru- 
endis. 

Jam sentio me saltem ipsum hec ignorasse, dum versabar cum 
Bione; nam in il. 7: versus hic occurrit: 

Xo rats ασχαλαων évey’ οἱ redos οὐδεν ἀπαντη" 
quo nihil vitiosius exbiberi potuit. Si quis faciliorem medicinam 
habeat in promptu, ille faciat; nosmet ita medemur morbo: 
Χὼ παὶς ἀασχαλαων ‘OTI οἱ redos ovdev axavrn. .. 

vide x. ult. Eadem mali contagio vel purissimum Moschum plus 
semel contaminavit: iv. 25. 
——— 7 yap οἱ aury 
ες Ασσον they peya ταρβος ἀμειλικτοιο πελωρον. 
Locus egre tractabilis, nam verbo defici videtur. Mibimet parum 
placeo, et acutius oculatis commendo rem; nec tamen acupfodros 
discedam. Forte, yap IA’ airy’ vidit: aut, si constructio ferri 
potest, probabilius : "He‘PA oi αντῃ" quatenus ipsi utique. Ibid. 
42.---- ---πολεὼν yap οἱ εργον ἑτοιμον" pro yap substituendum videtur 
TE: que facile commutari poterant. 

Iu Arat. phen. 50. | 








i) μεν of axon 
Oupn παρ κεφαλὴν ‘EXccns avaraverat apxrov' fo. 
certissime repono, ἡ AE oi—: vide v. 200. In ν. 485. vice, ro 
μεν οἱ θεναρ, legam, ro ΓΕ gi: neque melius occurrit ad v. 707. ra 
μεν οἱ kara—. : 7 
In Orph. Arg. 654. ausim corrigere :, - 
AAN’ ov of ξυμβλητο" porter TE οἱ ov τι xrexpwro; 

vice yap of: et v. 682. in promptu pro, 

; εν Ov yap οἱ εξυπαλυξις οἰθυροιο πονοιο" . 
rescribere ὑπαλυξιε: vel in utroque loco ponas ῥα pro yap, ut etiam 
-v. 366. et in Opp. hal. ii. 142. Ev. 1198. extrudam ἐστι sed v. 
501. purioribus MSS. aut peritiori medico remiserim: nam salutare 
subsidium, quod afferam, non habeo. In Il. E. 4. Aace οἱ ex-xcopv- 
Gos* prave Suidas interponit δε’ Aace A oc—. Ableges itaque finalem 
vy, ibid. 56. Προσθεν éber φενγοντα" licet lacrymas quibusdam ex- 
torqueat crudele hoc discidium; et Porsonus fortasse cum satellite 
Burneio populares auxiliabundos sint lamentabiliter imploraturi, 
Michaiz illius ad Danitas exert4 clamitatione: To γλυπτὸν ἡμων, 
‘6 exocnoaper, ehaGes’ και re huey ere ;—Simili infortunio mactem It, 
I. 284. Lot . . 
Jn Hesiod. scut. H. 125, ov ῥ' οἱ edwxe, dele ῥ᾽. Ibid. 15. ov yap 
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οἱ nev rescribo ov yap οἱ HN quod roboratur scripturA nev sequente 
Tiny. A Theogon. 892. Tws yap οἱ efpacarny elimines augmen- 
tum verbi. 

Δαιδαλεον δ᾽ wopnoe pera Egos, op’ οἱ ὕπερθε 
Ne duKXcvrnpos—. Theocr. xxiv. 42. 

bites restituere: depos, Ὃ of ὕπερθε: validissimum robur 
spirituam vocalem brevem sustinet; quod locant extra eontroversi- 
arum fine versus in 1]. B. 832. X. 307. cum aliis. Apud eundem, 
xxv. 270. 

Meypes οἱ εξετανυσσα βραχιονατ" ' 
litera sibilans facessat in malam rem. Ceeterum, satis liquet su- 
perstitiosos de metro timores hibrariorum ex his nonnulla vitiasse. 


Ad Il. Π. 735. 





érepng: δε Aagero πετρον, 
Μαρμαρον, οκριοεντα" roy οἱ περι χεὶρ εκαλυψεν. 
Neutrius generis minime ambigam habere nomea πέτρον, atque 
purissime versiculum instaurare : 
Mappapoy, OKPIOEN TE: TO ot περε---. 
Neque aliud dispicio remedium, quod admoveam Εν, 338. quamvis. 
mon liqueat vocem πότλον sic alibi neutrius genens habeodam esse 
an Homero: astipulatur tamen suspicioni peplum Latinorum. 
Y. 282. transpositione corrigendus est : . : 
Εστη, καδδ' ayos οἱ yuro μυριον οφθαλμοισι" 
ad hunc modum: KAI ‘OI ayos yvro: confer Theocr. i. 18. unde 
res ipsa quoque monstrat in Ap. Rhod. tii. 448. Kae ῥ' of μεν ῥα 
δομων" intempestivum illud ῥ᾽ esse elidendum. In Od. A. 300. 
pro receptis: 
AcytoOoy δολομητιν, ὃς οἱ πατερα κλυτὸν exra’ 
nihil certius quam Ὃ οἱ----- Verr. 53. 72. li. 2. non attingam, qaum 
multa sint hujusce libri manibus alienis interpolata commenticia, 
et xaxov κομματος : de qua re fortasse alias; nam nemo omniom 
adeo infelicem sortem est expertus, ac vetustissimus ille poétarum. 
Ex Od. Ζ. 280. H res οἱ εὐξαμενῃ" solitam interrogationibus voculam 
exturbatam arbitror, et auctorem dedisse, H ῬΑ oi——. Bene fecit 
Brunckius ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 1208. quod καὶ ejecerit, reetius ad- 
huc facturus, si xe pro κεν (quod Calabro, v. 126. necessarium) in 
textu. posuisset. Od. O. 105. Ev εσαν οἱ πεπλοι' si quis de arti- 
culo cogitet, satis frequente in Homero, nullus equidem obstiterim; 
sed magis propendeo, ut credam vocem poéticam vulgari extrusam 
abiisse: Ενθ' HN οἱ rex)\oc’ vel numerosius, ENOA ‘OI HN πεπλοι' 
que nitida, et unice poéta digna nobis videntur. 
αμφι δε φαρος 
Ἐσσατο κυάνεον, τὸ μεν οἱ παρος eyyvadtie 
Λημνιας Ὕψιπυλη : Ap. Β. 1205. . 
Sermonis color et constructionis ratio respuunt illud μεν. Haud 
dubitanter scripserim : ro ‘PA oi—. Idem vitium Theocrito, xv. 
412. In ἢ. Ζ. 474, Aureap ὁ γ᾽ ὃν φιλον οἷον": subrepsit ye. οἱ farch 
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expellendum. Ex Od. O. 93. Aur’ ap’ καὶ adoyy'— possis emo- 
vere ap” sed ‘Opnpexwrepoy existimo, ΑΥ̓ΘΙ ῬΑ καὶ αλοχφ---- Ad 
hymn. Cer. 246. 

Δεισασ᾽ ᾧ wept wards 
quod corruptissimum, besi diutius. Sermoni satisfaceret, Aecce Se 
g—: sed vero minus simile est librarios tam facilem lectionem 
corruptum ituros: omnino igitur amplectendum censeo, AEIZAZTA 
ᾧ παιδι: ad que depravanda non una res potuerit conjurare: ex- 
quisitior constructio in primis, et deficientes numeri post elisionem, 
Δεισασ᾽ ¢, inscienter factam. Hinc denique vere Nicandrum 
emendes, Ther. 786. pro vulgatis Ton 7—: 

Ton ‘OI βουβρωστιςε eveoxrAnue γεννεσσι. 
Ad Il. Μ. 162. 

An pa ror’ ῳμωξεν re, και ὦ πεπλήγετο μηρω : 
admirari libet pervicacem inconstantiam scribarum, illud re pluri- 
mis in locis, ubi ponere debueraat, omittentium, et rursus, quibus 
erat omittendum, obtrudentium. Tu, si sapias, repones mecum ; 

An ῥα ror’ ῳμωξε, και ὦ πεπληγετο μηρω. - 
Ο. 397. Od. Ν. 198. similis utrobique versus, si Homereus, 

μωξε τ᾽ ap’ eretra, και ὦ πεπλήγετο μηρω" 

vel ad eandem normam exigendus est, vel καὶ locum cedere debet 
parili de. Quale fuerit hoc scribis et criticis offendiculum, liquido 
colligas ex Il. P. 260. ubi res αν ἦσε φρεσιν dejecit loco marginalem 
unice genuinam lectionem, levissime castigatam : 

Τῶν δ᾽ addAwy res ἯΙΣ AN ENI gpeorm—; 
Ex E. 165. [Ἵππους δ᾽ ots ἑταροισι" δ᾽ illud exsulet. Recte hactenus 
Rhodomannus corrigit Q. Cal. tii. 782. iv. 25. sed casu magis, 
quam consilio, ut patet ex notis ibid. i. 142. viii. 377. ubi sincerum 
vas volebat incrustare, ut et Scaliger, ad iii. 44. Ad i. 158. ejus- 
dem : 
—— dekrrepy δε 

Apdgirvrov βουπληγα, τον οἱ ἔρις wrace δεινὴ" 
διορθωσις in propatulo stat cuilibet: ΒΟΥΠΑΉΓ", ‘ON οἱ Epes: et 
consimiliter ad ver. 166, Ad ii. 288. pro yap, suffice de: vi. 214. 
Αλλα μεν οἱ δεδμητο castiges, μεν ‘NZ 5.—: ib. 392. Ὃ of non 
disputabile, vice és o:. Idem statuo de ix. 383. quum vox coy neu- 
tro sit genere in Il. Y. 68. sin aliter censeas, in promptu στυφελον 
τον οἱ ῥ᾽ απ. ---.- Ibid. 392. πέλοντο δ᾽ ap’ οἱ" prima dictio mutanda 
est in activam formam: ITEAON & APA οἱ. Denique, x. 394. 
morbo graviter affectum : 

Avep, epot, kat Tpwar, και of αὐτῳ μεγα πημα" 
elegans tractatio sanitatem reddet : 

Avep, enor, και ἴρωσι, of avrg TE peya wna. 
Locus ultime affectus exstat ibid. ii. 660. de Aurora mortem filiz 
defiente ; aggressionis quidem perdifficilis, sed pulcherrimis annu- 
merandus, quem proinde longiorem dabo, ut asperitudinem argu- 
menti nostri leviget molliculoruam jucunditas versiculorum. 
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— rore 8 apBporosHws * _ 

Ουρανον εἰσανορονσεν ὅμως πολνειδεσιν ‘Npars, 

Αἱ ῥα μιν οὐκ εθελουσαν ἀνήγαγον es Aros ουὅδας 

Tlapgapervac μυθοισιν, dcors Bapy πενθος ὕπεικει, 

Και περ er’ αχνυμενην᾽ ἧ δ᾽ ov λαθεθ᾽ οἷο δρομοιο, 

Δειδιε yap Znvos αδην adnkrov ενιπὴν. 
Cuilibet Grzeci sermonis usum percallenti, et loci constructionem 
consideranti, clarius apparere debet, 

Quam solis radii esse olim, cum sudum est, solent, 

ad sequentia de cursu continuando, non ad precedentia de ascen- 
su in celum et doloris consolatione, cum quibus nihil habeat com- 
mune, particulam loci, καὶ wep er’ αχνυμεένην, pertinere: unde 
multa cum fiducia sic ausim validiore cuneo hoc tigillum diffindere: 

Tlappapevac μυθοισιν, ὁσοις βαρυ πένθος ὑπεικει" 

Και, περ er’ AXNYMENH I”, ov AHOETO oto δρομοιο, 

Δειδιε yap 'PA Znvos adnv αληκτον everny. 
Confer Il. B. 342. Φ. 498. Ad postremum versum Scaliger casti- 
tatem Musarum violavit. Ibid. xiii. 351. vel scriptor exorbitavit, 
quod minus credam; vel acreos, quod licet, sed parum placet, pro 
dissyllaba voce capienda est; vel οἷο, dictionem quandam emovit, 
cui egomet profecto in stationem retrahende non sum. 

Aliz sunt etiam voces quedam, ut ἁλις, dus, ws, ἕσπερος, ipas, 
ὕπνος, et maxime éxaoros, aspirate, que magnam vim syllabarum 
porrigendarum prez se ferunt; sed minus constanter, in quantum 
judicare valui. Quum exempla passim prostent, et sepius variet 
poétarum usus, quam qui permittat exceptiones bene multas in du- 
bium vocari, circa tales nec libet nec licet immorari vel lectoris 
vel suum otium reverenti. Aliter tamen judico de ὁκηλος cujus 
variationes eam facilem admittant mutationem, que non levem 
suspicionem injiciant pravitatis in vanam scribarum de metri inco- 
lumitate solicitudinem ablegandz: adeoque lectoris candidi cen- 
suram periclitari non pigrabimur. Il. ©. 512. 

ΖΔ δ +: Mi pay acrovde ye vewy επιβαιεν ἕκηλοι. 

Locum si sedulo arbitreris, tempora minus convenienter sociata 
reperies. Nisi me ratio fugiat, clare cuivis dilucebit, legendum :— 
‘yewy ἘΠΙΒΩΣΙ ἕκηλοι. Vide Od. 2. 86. ubiin B. 311. 

. * Δαινυσθαι τ᾽ aexovra, cat ενφραινεσθαι ἔκηλον. 
‘fortasse : ᾿αεκοντ᾽, ενῴραινεσθαι re éxndov. Ad P. 478. Εσθι' ἐκηλοε, 
Eecve’ omnivo statuam rescribendum, EXOE éxndos. ©. 289. Ove 
ayargs, 68 éxndos. Ocyus restitue, Ove ayargs, Ὁ ἑκηλοε: que 
sunt Homerice elegantiz: vide modo 6 multis A. 539. 

De cepa, quum dubitem an precedat digammos an aspirata, et 
in priorem suspicionem animus inclinat, que dicenda sunt, in op- 
portuniorem locum prestiterit, opinor, distulisse. 

τ. Lectores‘ autem intelligant velim, me in hac de literis asperis 
‘disceptatione potissimum loqui de Homero; quamvis poéte pos- 
teriores, gressu licet interdum devio atque inzquali, passibus ejus 
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studiosissime insistant ; identidem fortg.suarum xtatum consuetu- 
dini nonnihil, nonnibil inertie suz, largientes; nonnihil etiam, nisi 
me rationes sedulo subductz sinistrorsum distrahant, ignorantia 
veri dictionum Homericarum ingenii ceecutientes ac delirantes. 

Denique, de éxas et compositis solidissime tenemus, ibi Mzoni- 
dem nec vocalem longam, diphthongum, aut consonantem corripere 
voluisse, neque elidere vocalem brevem : confideuter adeo quibus- 
dam locis artem critices medicalem adhibebo. 

In fl, A. 14. 110. et alibi, » cum fautoribus ejus σκορακιϑω" 

Cum suis vivant valeantque nugis:- . .. 
atque ibid. v. 21. lege via, pro viov: vy. 438. poteras ponere post 
v. 436. et legere Bnce sed elumbis est, ineptys, omnimodis morbi 
maculationibus convariatus, Homero indignissimus denique, et in- 
scito quodam artifice confectus ex v. 309. ut opera in eum frustra 
. insumatur: nec quidem conscius ejus erat scholiasta. - X. 302. 
Acos vier ‘ExnBorg: I. vic: P.333. | ae 
Aweuas δ᾽ ἑκατηβολον Απολλωνα---- : . 
sine mor4 scribe AE ἝΚΗΒΟΛΟΝ A.— Od. Μ. 435. Ο. 835. 
manifestissime falsitatis arguant Ll, Υ. 422. Anpoy ἕκας στρωφασθ᾽: 
probabilia puto AHN ‘EKA®©E στρωφασθ᾽. Ex Il. E. 791. N. 107. 
ejiciatur 8’: ex ®, 600. ῥ᾽. In X. 15. Εβλαψας μ᾽, ‘Exaepye, θεων" 
ope transpositionis redintegrandus versusest: ss, 

Ἐβλαψας ME, θεων, ‘EKAEPI”, ὁολοωτατε παντων. 
Rursum in Od. Η. 321. pada πολλον ἑκαστερω" reponas IIOAAA: 
ad normam II. B. 798. ac similium.—Sed de his, ut impresentiarum, 
satis verborum feci; et profecto vereor, ne lectoris etiam intentio 
jamdudum hebetescere occeeperit. . 

Quod argumenti mei superest, DIGAMMA HOMERICI tractatio, 
quum sit zrumnabilis opere inceeptum atque subtilioris indagati- 
onis, supellectilem librorum postulat sibi locupletém pre ill4 et 
copiosam, quz mihi in bac solitudine evolvenda contigit; nec 
minus animum pauciorum solicitudinum avocamentis distentum 
distractumque. Singularis igitur dissertatio, intra hunc annum 
DEO annuente divulganda, post memet bibliothece mez restitutum, 
hoc officio defungetur. Interea moneo, rectam et luculentam hu- 
jusce rei administrationem permagni nostrorum studiorum interesse; 
quoniam illud est Ariadneum filum, sine quo poésis Homerea plane 
nibil aliud invenitur, quam inextricabilium errorum labyrinthus. 
Lectores nasuti, perpetuis metricarum asperitatym offensationibus 
discruciati ; ' ΕΞ ᾿ 


.. 





TloAAa δ᾽ avayra, καταντα, παραντα re, δοχμια τ᾽, λθον" 
vel subsistunt defatigati, vel desperanter mifabundi perlegunt. 
Jam satis diu est, ex quo fuerint Ilias et Odyssea βιβλιον κατεσῴρα- 
ytopevoy’ tempus poscit, qui periculum faciat, an sit dignus volu- 

men aperire. Proluserunt alii: nos’ autem, pro modulo ingen 
᾿ nostri ac doctrine, questioni confestim decertabimus. _ _ 
Denique, CARCERARIIS NOCTIBUS nomen huic disputationi 
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impositum volui, non tantum quia multe, hoc argumentum attin- 
gentia, mihi subnata sint sic impedito; sed insuper ut ingenii mei 
atque doctrine qualecunque monimentum struerem, quo nebulo- 
num, qui me huc conjeeertit, memoria, quantum in meis scriptis 
situm sit, apud exteras etiam nationes, et fortassis in evum veniens, 
pro meritis infamari posset.) 
(Dedi ε carcere Dorcestrensi, Rhadamanthi regnis, 
Die Februarii 224-) A, D. 1801. 


EDITIONES POETARUM, 
QUIBUS HIC USUS SUM. 


HoMERI Fiorentina, anni 1488. Oxon. 1780. 
Hesiodi, Cantabrigiensts, 1672. 
Theocritus Reiskii. 
Callimachus Ernesti. 
Apollonius Brunckii et Shawit. 
Bionis et Moschi mea. 
Nicander Gorrei. 

Quintus Calaber Pauwii. 
Tryphiodorus Northmori. 
Coluthus Lennepii. 

Orpheus Gesneri et Fyrwhitti. 
Aratus Oxoniensis, anni 1672. 
Oppianus Rittershusii. 
Anthologia Greca Stephani. 


LOCI POETARUM 
IN HOC OPUSCULO EMENDATORUM. 


ANTHOLOGIA Greca, in pagg. 10. 13. 22. 55. 62. 64. 65. 

Apollonius Rhodius, i. 103. 276. 902. 962. 1208. ii. 358. 533. 
762. 926. iii. 448. 561. 745. 1205. iv. 12. 376. 465. 483. 796. 
1216. 1283. 1460. 1475. 1482. 

Aratus, phen. 50. 200. 447. 533. 577. 685. 707. dios. 21. 127. 
270. 287. 292. 308. 

Bion, ii. 7. p. 69. . 

Callimachus, hymn. Ap. 19. Di. 81. Del. 299. frag. 110. 

Coluthus, ver. 211. p. 38. 

Dionysius Per. 705. 751. 912. 925. 1062. 1102. 

Hesiod. opp. et di. 61. 166.711. Scut. 15. 125. 199. Theog. 

10. 64. 66. 148. 297. 369. 373. 487. 625. 892. 

Manetho, i. 204. ii. 274. ili. 89. 330. iv. 54. 60. 76. 118. 445. v. 
65. vi. 473. 536. 688. 751. 

Marcellus Sidetes, verr. 4. 7. 14. 74. p. 21. 

Moschus, iv. 4. 25. 42. 
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Nicander, Al. 357. 367. 368. 614. Ther. 282. 657. 674. 786. 

Nonnus, Dionys. ii. 650. p. 19. v. 233. p. 31. 

Oppianus, c. ii, 198. 400. iii. 389. iv. 57. 351. bal. 1. 93. 163. 422. 
528. 561. 562. 630. it. 57. 142. 241. 257. 342. 407. 411. iti. 64. 
498. 621. iv. 6. 15. 57. 65. 351. v.31. 65. 455. 

Orpheus, hymn. iii. 7. p. 5. xiii. 8. p. 6. 

Arg. 915. 257. 407. 461. 511. 522. 577. 654. 682. 830. 
845. 866. 1141. 1185. 1198. 1211. 1282. ult. 

——— de lapp. 11. 98. 209. 261. 377. 407. 410. 426. 458. 462. 
498. 646. 701. 946. 

Theocritus, i. 17. iii. 25. ix. 19. xv. 112. alt. xvii. 20. xxi. 56. 
xxiii. 48. xxiv, 42. 68. xxv. 172. 222. 258. 263. 270. 

Trypbiodorus, v. 114. 183. p. 27. v. 590. p. 22. 

Homerus et Quintus Calaber, passim. 
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Mr. Wakefield's publications. 


1. SILVA CRITICA, sive in auctores sacros profanosque Com- 
mentarius Philologus. Cantabrigiz, typis et sumptibas 
Academicis, 1789. 3s. 6d. 

2. Silva Critica, pars II. 1790, Cantab. 3s. 6d. 

3. Silva Critica, pars 11. 1792, Cantab. 3s. 6d. 

. Silva Critica, pars IV. 1793, Londini, 5s. 

. Silva Critica, pars V. 1795, Londini, 3s. 6d. 

. Horatii Opera, in 2 tom. 12mo. Londini, 1794. 10s. 6d. 

. Virgilii Maronis Georgicén libri IV. Cantab. 1788. 3s. 6d. 

. The Evidences of Christianity, or Remarks on the Excellency, 
Purity, and Character, of the Christian Religion; sec. edit. 
enlarged, 1793. 4s. 6d. 

9. Poémata, Latine partim scripta, partim reddita, et quedam in 
Q. Horat. Fiac. Obs. Critic, 4to. Cantab. 1776. 2s. 

10. Av Enquiry into the Opinions of Christians of the first Centuries. 

concerning Jesus Christ, 1784, Svo. 4s. 

11. A New Translation of St. Matthew, with a Commentary, 4to. 

1782. 10s. 6d. 

12. Four Marks of Antichrist, 1s. 

13. A Sermon at Richmond, Surrey, July 29, 1784, a Thanks- 

giving-Day, 6d. 

14. Remarks on Dr. Horsley’s Ordination Sermon of 1788. 4d. 

15. A Short Enquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of Pub- 

lic or Social Worship, third edit. 1792. 1s. 6d. 

16. Short Strictures on Dr. Priestley’s Letter concerning Mr. 

Wakefield's Treatise on Public Worship, 1792. 6d. 

17. General Reply to Arguments against the Enquiry into Public 

Worship, 6d. 
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18. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. David's, on occasion 
of a Pamphlet relating to the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, ascribed to him, 1790. 19. 

19 Examination of Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason: sec. edit. 
corrected: with: an Appendix to David Andrews, in De- 
fence of Christianity, 1794. 2s. 

20. The Spirit of Christianity with the Spirit of the Times. A 
new edit. 1794. 1s. 

21. Poems of Mr. Gray, with Notes, 3s. 6d. 

22. Directions for Students in Theology, 4d. 

23. Trageediarum Grecarum delectus: Herc. Fur. Alcest, Ion. 
Euripidis ; Trachin. Philoot. Sophoclis; et Eumen. Xschy- 
li; 2 tom. 8vo. 1794. 16s. 

44. The Works of Alexander Pope, with Notes, vol. I. 1794. 6s. 
fine paper, 8s. 

25. Notes on Pope, vol. IT. 1796. 6s. 

26. Poetical Translations from Juvenal, Virgil, Lucretius, Horace, 
ἄς. 1795. 12mo. 2s. 6d. on fine paper, 5s. 

27. P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, 2 tom. 128. chart. mag. 11. 118. 6d. 

‘28. A New Translation of the New Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. se- 
cond edit. 16s. 

29. A new edit. of Pope's Iliad and Odyssey, with Notes, 11 vols, 
8vo. 1796. 

30. A Reply to Thomas Paine’s second part of the Age of Reason, 
1795. 18. 6d. 

31. An Auswer to Mr. Burke's Attack on the Duke of Bedford 
‘and Earl of Lauderdale, 1796, third edit. 1s. 6d. 

32. Bionis et Moschi que supersunt, emendata et illustrata, nitidis- 
sime impressa, 1795. 3s. 6d. chart. max. 10s. 6d. 

33. A Letter to Jacob Bryant, Esq. on the War of Troy, 4to. 
1797. 18. 6d. 

84. Lucretit Opera, 3 vol. 4to. innumeris mendis expurgata, 
Commentariis illustrata, cum RICARDI BENTLEII notis 
pon ante volgatis. Pret. 41. 48. et chart, max. folio ele- 

; + gantissima, aul. 

35. Select Essays of Dio Chrysostom, translated from the Greek, 
with Notes critical and illustrative. 8vo. 1800. 6s. ᾿ ΄“" 
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ANTRUM VOCITANUM. 


angie. 


F'gssum audiendo continuos dies 
Sextili in estu jurgia civium 
Non me Vocitanis ab antris 
Pallida religio tenebit, . 
Quamvis profanum nomen inusserit 5 
Aule" piatrix* improba, et abditas 
Horrore funestarit undas 
‘Que latebris properant ab imis. 
Ergo otiosum surripui diem et 
Valere dixi litibus asperis . | 10 
Tendens Avernale in barathrum, 
‘Luce vacans, taciturna regna, 
Ni quum gementis flabra reverberat 
Venti, vetusto non sine numine, 
Matrisque 3 nulla impulsa dextra 15 
féra sonant cava Dindymene. 
Ausum inchoanti porta patet brevis, 
Intranda rectis non humeris, ubi 
Fundamina urgentur propinqui 
Fronte supercilioque saxi. 20 





* Jamque ubi feralem strepitu circumsonat aulam, 
Cornea gramineum persultans ungula campum, 
-Percitus hinnitu serpens evolvitur antro. 
. Sil. Ital. de Β, P. vi. 216. etc. 

2 Piatriz dicebatur sacerdos que expiare erat solita, quam et sagem 
et sineulatricem vocants Festus de V.S. in vocab. Plaut. Mil. Glor. 
Act. 3. Sc. 1. Hor. lib. i. Sat. 8. Epod. 5. v. $2, Epod. 18. v. 4. Stat. 
Theb. iv. 551. 

8 Antrum Vocitanum, seu Wokey, Clemens Alexandrinas in animo 
habuisse creditur, hoc loco, Δέγουσι δὲ καὶ vig ἱστορίας συνταξάμενοι, ἀμφὶ τὴν 

φανγίχην νῆσον ἄντρον τι ὑποκείμενον psi, ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς κορυφῆς χάσμα. ἜἘμπιπτόγτος 
οὖν τοῦ ἀνίμου ig τὸ ἄντρον καὶ προσρηγνυμίνου τοῖς κολαοῖς τοῦ ὀρύγμωτος κυμβάλων 
εὐρυθμῶς κρονομίγων ἦχον ἐξακούεσθαι, ejusmodi enim sonus in hisce cavernis 
aliquando auditur, Africo eas pervadente vento. Clem. Alex. cit. Col- 
liason Hist. Com. Somers. vol. 3. p. 420. De Ma Matris apud Bri- 
tonas superstitione aliud mihi testimonium non ad manus est; memini 
tamen Nicandri scholiaste thalamum quemidam Cybeles apud Cyzi- 
cum, τόπον ἐεβὸν, ὁπογεῖον, describentis, situm sub monte Locrino, quod 
nomen certe in priscis Britanniz religionibus preeclarum fuit. Schol. 
in Alexipharm. v. 8. Dionysius Periegetes Britannos pre cwxte- 
ris gentibus ob Bacchanaliorum celebrationem magnifice Jaudat. vy, 
570. Num vero de Albionsz, an potius de Armoricz quodam populo, 
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18. A Letter to the Lord. Bishop of St. David's, on occasion 
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19, Examination of Tuomas Paine’s Age of Reason: sec. edit. 
corrected: with: an Appendix to David Andrews, in De- 
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35. Select Essays of Dio Chrysostom, translated from the Greek, 
with Notes critical and illustrative. 8vo. 1800. 6s. ᾿ ““" 


ANTRUM VOCITANUM. 


παρ». ip igs 


F'gssum audiendo continuos dies 
Sextili in estu jurgia civium 
Non me Vocitanis ab antris 
Pallida religio tenebit, . 
Quamvis profanum nomen inusserit 5 
Aule’ piatrix* improba, et abditas 
Horrore funestarit undas 
‘Que latebris properant ab imis. 
"EO otiosum surripui diem et 
alere dixi liibus asperis ᾿ ᾿ 10 
Tendens Avernale in barathrum, 
‘Luce vacans, taciturna regna, 
Ni quum gementis flabra reverberat 
Venti, vetusto non sine numine, 
Matrisque 3 nulla impulsa dextra 15 
féra sonant cava Dindymene. 
Ausum inchoanti porta patet brevis, 
Intranda rectis non humeris, ubi 
Fundamina urgentur:propinqui 
Fronte supercilioque saxi. 20 


E 
V 





* Jamque ubi feralem strepitu circumsonat aulam, 
Cornea gramineum persultans ungula campum, 
-Percitus hinnitu serpens evolvitur entro. 

. Sil. Ital. de Β, P. vi. 216. etc. 

5 Ptatriz dicebatur sacerdos qua expiare erat solita, quam et agen 
et simulatricem vocant; . Festus de V.S. in vocab. Plaut. Mil. Glor, 
Act. 3. Sc. 1. Hor. lib. i, Sat. 8. Epod. δ. v. $2. Epod. 18. v. 4. Stat. 
Theb. iv. 551. 

8. Antrum Vocitanum, seu Wokey, Clemens Alexandrinas in animo 
habuisse creditur, hoc loco, Afyoues δὲ καὶ τὰς ἱστορίως συνταξάμενοι, ἀμφὶ τὴν 

φαννίκην Υῇσουν ἅνερον we ὑποκείμενον ὀρεῖ, ἱπὶ δὲ τῆς κορυφῆς χάσμα. μπιπτόγτος 
οὖν τοῦ ἀνίμου ἰς τὸ ἄντρον καὶ προσρηγνυμένγου τοῖς κολαοῖς φοῦ ὀρύγματος κυμβάλων 
εὔρυθμῶς κρονομίνωγ ἦχον ἱξωκούεσθαι, ejusmodi enim sonus in hisce cavernis 
aliquando auditur, Africo eas pervadente vento. Clem. Alex. cit. Col- 
Hason Hist. Com. Somers. vol. 3. p. 420. De Magne Matris apud Bri- 
tonas superstitione aliud mihi testimonium non ad manus est; memini 
tamen Nicandri scholiaste thalamum quemdam Cybeles apud Cyzi- 
cum, τόπον ing, ὁπογεῖον, describentis, sitam sub monte Locrino, quod 
nomen certe in priscis Britanniz religionibus preeclarum fuit. Schol. 
in Alexipharm. νυ. 8. Dionysius Periegetes Britannos pre cate- 
ris gentibus ob Bacchanaliorum celebrationem magnifice laudat. y, 
570. Nam vero de Albion», an potius de Armoricz quodam populo, 
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Non furviori tramite, qui rudem , 
Cyclopa celsim ‘evertit et Ilion, © 
Devenit Everidg ad umbram 
* Asphodeli per inane littus. 
Vix umbilico pejor ab Italo . 25 
Descensus Orci, terra ubi dissidens 
2 Spirantia Amsancti recludit 
Antra; vel Hermione 5 nivosi 
Flammas trabales suspiciens poll, 
Qua flumen atros volvitur ad deos,_ . 90 
Deque axe sublimi patentem 
Clara videt Cynosura* mundum. 
Hine me recepit logga per atria. 
Amfractus centri, et sub face rustica 
Ducentis ancille molestum 35 
Pandit ater salebrosa rupes ; 
Tam lubrica, et non certa crepusculo 
Lychni micantis, projicitur via, - . 
 Nuac plana in obliquum, pedesque 
Sollicitans malefida lapsu ; 40 
Nunc hirta saxis, et gradientium ... 
Preruptus.error ; nunc aqua; torpida. 
Convalle telluris reducte, 
Saxificam glomerat paludem : 





locus intelligendus sit, in dubio est. Vide Strab. Geogr. iv. p. 277. 
Oxon. et contra Steph. Byz. in 24.107, et Ceesaris in B. G. vi. c. 17. de 
Baccho altum silentium. ) | 

1 Qui verum sensum τοῦ ᾿Ασφῤῥέλυυ λεμῶτος indagabunt, vix aliquid cer- 
tum constituturos esse spero. Tres tantum rationes mez menti succar- 
rant, reddendi, pulvere seu cinere abundantem, ob cromatos mortuos; vel 
destitutum, propter frigora et noctes perpetuas ; vel, tertio loco, referendi 
ad Phod {qui etiam Woden, et Buddha] Asoram deam ; quod ultimum 
verum esse potissimum crediderim. Hoc saltem mihi persuasum habeo, 
herbam' Asphodelum; dé qua nescio que fabulantur Plinius et Ptole- 
meus Hephestionis filius, derivato et non proprio nomine gaudere, ni- 
hil vero faceré ad Homeri Campos Cimmeérios. 

3 “ Hic specus horrendum, szvi spirgcula Ditis.” En. vii. 567... 

* ‘Videndus Orpheus in Argon. 1133 ad 1147 narrans similia quzedam 
iis quae nostris demum temporibus ab Americano quodam, Simons, as- 
séverata esse audivimus. Strabo de Hermione Peloponnesi urbe rem 
perperam iatellexerat, lib. viii. p.541.. Quere, annon in fragmento Cal- 
macht (Bentl. 110.) nomen illud reponendum sit, ad hunc fere mo- 

um :— . . 
; Τούνεκα καὶ νίχυες πορθμήϊον οὔτι φέ, . 

Motry in πτολίων ihe Ἕρμον ᾿ γήγοις 
"Ev στομάτισσι, νεὼς ᾿Αχ βουσίας [πίβαθρον. a 
* “ Mundus exm patet, Deorum tristium et inferorum janua quast 


» 
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Antrum Vocttanum. 6 


Preterque aullo nurmure εἰνυϊὰϑ 45 
Ducit liquorem a fonte venefico 
In Solia autas, et Favoni 
Oscula, sidereasque noctes. 
Imo angiportu foemina cernitur 
Annas oborto marmore debitos ° 50 
Conclusé, sub. Mortis maligna 
. Nube sedens inimica ccelis. 
Olli ministros, Somnia, et alites 
Umbras (egentes pulveris ultimi), 
Larvasque permisit nocentes 55 
‘Tile Deus, peritura mundi 
Fatale nomen éolvere secula; | 
Donavit artém s¢ire nefarfam 
Falsasque precantare.’ ‘mentes 
Graminibus gravibusqde verbis, 60 
Qualis marini pestis Arimini.et ἡ 
Dis exsecratum Canidiz ‘caput. 
Iwpane non illi colonos, 
Non pavidas nocwisse matres, 
Dire tot urgent‘monstra scientie, ᾿ 65 
Tot versipelles prestigia lupi, . 
Ursive, inhumdtum negatis. 
_ Artibus. obtinueré. corpus ; 
Fanesta nam nec fascipa, nec mdli- 
_ Arcana morbi semina, tum licet ‘ 70 
Fugisse, quandocunque aniles | 
_ _-Prodigiale rubent ocelli. 
Vixit Sibylla saga diutius. . ᾿ 
Jamque obsoletos spiritus et vigor |. ' 
Linquebat artus, obque euitii 75 
Sera nimis veniebat hora. 
Fixa in sedili, foem animantium 
Constantibusque. atque dufugientibus 
quum, manebat, dum soluto 
Gutta fluené.silice’ immiinebat. 80 
At.continenter stillicidi novus. 
Aspergitur ros in-caput improbe, 
Et yaltus, ac deforme cotpirs 
Marmoreis amicitur ufiilis. 
patet.” Varro apud Macrob. Sat. i. p. 288. vide Plutarch. Romul. c. x. 
8. ἃ, Stat. Theb. lib. vi. ν- 86... ©  -. .-.. ee eee 
' Petron. Satyr. c. 131.8. 5. p, 426. ed. Anton. Plaut. Mil. Glor. 
Act. 8. 56. 1. p. 87. Ernésti. ὁ 
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Antrum Vocitanum. 


- Sicut Gomorrhe sulphureum ad lacum 85 


Flammasque iniquas respicientibus : 
Matrona, quam Hammonis propago 
Gensque vocat Moabeza matrem, 
Qualesque narrant Andromede preeos 
Visu Medusze Gorgonis, in salem 900 
Hee fixa durum, ilki in rigentem 
Vipereis lapidem capillis, 
Si stans viator sub Sipyli juga | 
Spectat severo vertice imaginem 
* Gnatas perenni fonte et arcus 95 
Flentis Apollineos, at illam ' 
Lux omat, imber purificat, levi 
Hllam aura flatu blanda refrigerat 
Ex Tantalo venisse claram, 
Et capiti Jovis ales instat. 100 
Hac in caverna vivere non dedit 
Auctor creatis gentibus alitum, 
Repentiumve, aut si quid auris 
theriis alitur vigetque. 
Nam nec sorores hic Minyeite 105 
Stridore lugent Penthea sibilo, 
Plantisve mille inserpit udas 
Plumbeus in latebras iulus ; 
Non jussus anguis proditor in suum 
Ventrem ire, nec strix auspicibus gravis, 110 
Venere ; pallentique nudum © 
Semper eget laqueare musco. 
Sola inter umbras cernere erat novis 
Inclasa formis corpora, ‘ut Africi : 
Non lene portentum leonis “V5 
Fulmineos lapidescit ungues ΕΣ 
Collumque fulvam, ‘et rava canis sedens 
In rupe viva Cerbereos sonos Ὁ : 
__Desuescit horrentesque rictus, 
Nec Stygium retinet colorem. 190 
Nunc nos ameena in ceerula et aureum 


 Ditis remittent ostia sub diem" 


Nullis pavescentes tenebris 
Dum placida face corda lucent. H 


i. 


* Arca Diane peremptas. 


APHORISMS, &c., OF DR. PARR. 





BENNET, BISHOP OF CLOYNS. 


Awone the fellows of Emanuel College, there was one man 
whom I cannot remember without feeling that all my inclination 
to commend, and all my talents for commendation, are dispro- 
portionate to his merit. From habits not only of close intimacy, 
but of early and uninterrupted friendship, I can say, that there 
is scarcely one Greek or Homan author of eminence in verse or 
prose whose writings are not familiar to him. He is equally suc- 
cessful in combating the difficulties of the most obscure, and 
catching at a glance the beauties of the most elegant. Though I 
could mention two or three persons who have made a greater 
proficiency than my friend in philelogical learning, yet, after sur- 
veying all the intellectual endowments of al] my literary acquaint- 
ance, I cannot name the man whose taste seems to me more cor- 
rect and more pure, or whose judgment on any composition ia 
Greek, Latin, or English, would carry with it higher authority 
to my mind. 

- To those discourses which, when delivered before an acade- 
mrical audience, captivated the young and interested the old, 
which were argumentative without formality, and brilliant with- 
out gaudiness, and in which the happiest selection of topics was 
united with the most luminous arrangement of matter, it cannot 
be unsafe for me to pay the tribute of my praise, because every 
hearer was an admirer, and every admirer will be a witness, As 
a tutor, he was unwearied in the instruction, liberal in the go- 
vernment, and anxious for the welfare of all who were intrusted 
to his care. The brilliancy of bis conversation, and the suavity 
of his manners, were the more endearing, because they were 
united with qualities of a higher order; because in morals he 
was correct without moroseness, and because in religion he was 
serious without bigotry. From the retirement of a college, 
he stepped at once into the circle of a court. But he has not 
been dazzled by its glare, or tainted by its corruptions. Asa 
prelate, he does honor to the gratitude of a patron who was 
once his pupil, and fo the dignity of a station where, in his wise 
and hanest judgmeat on things, great duties are connected with 
great emoluments. If, from general description, | were per- 
mitted to descend to particular detail, I should say, that in one 
instance he exhibited a noble proof of generosity, by refusing 
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to accept the legal and customary profits of his office from a 
peasantry bending down ander the weight of indigence and ex- 
action:—I should say, that on another occasion, he did not 
suffer himself to be irritated by perverse and audacious opposi- 
tion; but blending mercy with justice, spared a misguided 
father for the sake of a distressed dependent family; and pro- 
vided, at the same time, for the instruction of a large and popa- 
lous parish, without pushing to extremes his episcopal rights 
when invaded, and his episcopal power when defied. While the 
English Universities produce such scholars, they will indeed de- 
serve to be considered as the nurseries of learning and virtue. 
While the Church of Ireland is adorned by such prelates, it cannot 
have much to fear from that spirit of restless discontent and ex- 
tessive refinement which has lately gone abroad. It will be in- 
strumental to the best purposes by the best means. It will gain 
fresh security and fresh lustre from the support of wise and geod 
men. ἴϊ will promote the noblest interests of society, and up- 
hold, inthis day of peril, the sacred cause of true religion.— 
Remarks on the Statement of Dr. Combe, p. 25. ᾿ 
yo ΝΕ BENTLEY. | | 
~The memory of Bentley has ultimately triumphed over the 
attacks of his enemies, and his mistakes are found to be light in 
the balance, when weighed against his numerous, bis splendid, 
and matchless discoveries. He has not much to fear, even from 
guch riyals in literary fame as Cunningham, Baxter, and Dawes. 
He deseyved to obtain, and he has obtained, the honorable suf- 
fsages of kindred spirits—a Lennep, a Ruhnken, a Hemster- 
huis, and a Porson. In fine, he was one of those rare and 
exalted personages, who, whether right or wrong in detached 
jostances, always excite attention, and reward it; always inform 
where they do not convince; always send away their readers 
with. enlarged knowlege, with animated curiosity, and with 
wholesome exercise to those general habits of thinking, which 
enable them, on maturer reflection and after more extensive 
Inquiry, to discern and avoid the errors of their illustrious 
guides.—Critique, on the Variorum Horace, in the British 
(Critic, 1794, p. 423. " : 
ΠΣ CRITICS. | 
[n:the days which are past, indeed, but to which every scho- 
lar looks back with gratitude and triumph, the Church ‘of Eng- 
land was adorned by a Gataker, a Pearson, a Casaubon," . 
Ν Isaac Casaubon had a prebend at Canterbury and αἱ Westmin- 
ster. 
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Vossius," a Bentley, a Wasse, and an Ashton.* Within our own 
memory it has boasted :of Pearce and Burton, of ‘Faylor and 
Musgrave, of ‘Toup and Foster, of Markland and Tyrrwhit. 
At the present hour we recount with honest pride, the literary: 
merits of Porson, of Burney, of Huntmgford, of Routh, of 
Cleaver,? of Edwards, of Burgess: and when the name of 
Wakefield occurs to us, who does not heave a momentary sigh, 
and, catching the spirit with which Jortin once alluded to the 
productions of learned and ingenious dissenters, repeat the em- 
phatical quotation of that most accomplished and amiable scho- 
lar—* Qui tales sunt, utinam essent nostri ?”-——-Review of the 
Variorum ‘Horace, British Critic, p. 123, - ot 


DR. JORTIN. 


- As to Jortin, whether 1 look back to his verse, to his prose, 
to his critical, or ta his theological works, there are few authors 
to whom 1 am so much indebted for rational entertainment, or 
fur ‘solid instruction..- Learned he was, without pedantry. He 
was logenious without the affectation of singularity. .He was ἃ 
lover of truth, without hovering over the gloomy abyss of sce 
ticism, and a friend to free-inquiry without roving into t 
dreary and pathless wilds of latitudinarianism. He had a hearg 
which never disgraced the powers of his understanding. With 
a lively imagination, an elegant taste, and a judgment most mas- 
culine and most correct, he united the artless and amiable: neg- 
ligence of a school-boy. Wit without ill-nature, and sense 
without effort; he could, at will, scatter on every subject; and 
in every book, the writer presents us with a near and distinct 
view of the real man.. : 
————. ut omnis 


Votiva pateat velati descripta tabella, 
Vita senis. '  Horat, Sat. i. lib. 2. 


His style, though inartificial, is sometimes elevated ; though 
familiar, is never mean ; and though employed on various topics 
of theology, ethics, and. criticism, it is not arrayed in any delu- 
sive resemblance, either of solemnity, from fanatical cant; or 
of profoundness, from scholastic jargon: of precision, from 
the crabbed formalities of cloudy philologists ; or of refinement, 
from the technical babble of frivolous connoisseurs. 

‘At the shadowy and fleeting reputation which ἡ is sometimes 
| i Isaac οποία, son of Gerard, was Canon of Windsor. ᾿ “ 


. 3 Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
's Bishop of Chester. 
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gained by the petty frolics of literary vanity, or the mischievous 
struggles of controversial rage, Jortin never grasped. Truth, 
which some men ere ambitious of seizing by surprise in the 
trackless and dark recess, he was content to overtake in the broad 
and beaten path; and in the pursuit of it, if he does not excite 
our astonishment by the rapidity of his strides, he at least se- 
cures our confidence by the firmness of his step. To the examir 
nation of positions advanced by other men, he always brought a 
mind, which neither prepossession had seduced, nor malevo 

lluted.’ He imposed not his own conjectures as infallible and 
irresistible truths, nor endeavored to give an air of importance 
to trifles by dogmatical vehemence. He could support his 
more serious opinions, without the versatility of a sophist, the 
fierceness of a disputant, or the impertinence of a buffoon: 
more than this—he could redinguish or correct them, with the 
calm and steady dignity of a writer, who, while he _ yielded 
something to the arguments of his antagonists, was conscious of 
retaining enough to command their respect.. He had.too much 
discernment to confound difference of opinion with malignity or 
dulness, and too much candor to insult, where he could not per- 
suade. ‘Though his sensibilities were neither coarse nor slug- 
gish, he yet was exempt from those fickle humors, those rankling 
jealousies, and that restless waywardness which men. of. the 
brightest talents are too prone to indulge. He carried with him 
into every station in which he was placed, and every subject 
which he explored, a solid greatness of. soul, which could spare 
an inferior, though in the offensive form of an adversary ; :and 
endure an equal, with or without the sacred name of friend. 
The importance of commendation, as well to him who bestows 
as to him who claims it, he estimated not only with justice, 
but with delicacy, and therefore he neither wantonly lavished it, 
nor withheld ‘it austerely : but invective he neither provoked nor 
feared. And as to the severities of contempt, he reserved them 
far occasions where alone they could be employed with propriety, 
and where, by himself, they always were employed with ofe - 
for the chastisement of arrogant dunces, of censorious sciolists, 
of intolerant bigots in every sect, and unprincipled impostors in 
every profession."—Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, 
p- 194. ; ; 





. '. Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the patron of Jortin ; a 
prelate, who, ag, Jortin affirms, “bad piety without superstition, and 


moderation without meanness; an open and a liberal way of th . 
and a constant attachment to the cause of sober and rational liberty, 
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DR. LELAND. 


- Of Leland, my opinion is not founded on hearsay evidence, 
nor is it determined solely by the great authority of Dr. John- 
son, who always mentioned Dr. Leland with cordial regard and 
with marked respect. 1t might, perhaps, be invidious for me 
to hazard a favorable decision on his History of Ireland, because 
the merits of that work have been disputed by critics, some of 
whom are, 1 think, warped in their judgfhents by literary, 
others by national, and' more, I have reason to believe, by per- 
sonal prejudices. But { may with confidence appeal to writings 
which have long contributed to public amusement, and havé 
often been honored by public approbation—to the Life of Phi- 
lip, and to the ‘Translation of Demosthenes—to the judicious 
digsertation on eloquence, and to the spirited defence of that 
dissertation. The Life of Philip contains, many curious’ re- 
searches into the principles of government established among the 
leading states of Greece ; many sagacious remarks on their in- 
testine discords; many exact descriptions of their most cele- 
brated: characters, togetber with an extensive and correct view 
of those subtle intrigues aod those ambitious projects by which 
Philip, at a favorable crisis, gradually obtained an unexampled 
mastery over the Grecian Republics. In the translation of 
Demosthenes, Leland unites the man of taste with the man of 
learning, and shows himself to have possessed not only a com- 
tent knowlege of the Greek language, but that clearness in 
is own conceptions, and that animation in his feelings, which 
enabled him to catch the real meaning, and to preserve the ge- 
neral spirit of the most perfect orator that Athens ever pro- 
duced. ‘Through the dissertation on eloquence, and the defence 
of it, we see great accuracy of erudition, great perspicuity and 
strength of style, and, above all, a stoutness of judgment, which, 
in traversing the open and spacious walks of literature, disdained 
to be led captive; either by the sorceries of a self-deluded vision- . 
ary,.or the decrees of a self-created despot.—Tracts by War- 
burton and a Warburtonian, p. 193. 





both civil and religious. ‘Thus he lived and died; and few great men 
ever passed thruugh this malevolent world better beloved, and leas 
censured than he. He told me once, with an obliging condescension 
which I can never forget, that he would be to me what Warham was 
to Erasmus ;. and what he promised he performed ; only less fortunate 
in the choice of his humble friend, who could not be to him what Eraa- 
mus was to Warham.”—Life of Erasmus. ot 
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MACINTOSH. 


In Macintosh, 1 see the sternness of a republican with 
his acrimony, and the ardor of a reformer without his im 
tuosity. Elis taste in morals, like that of Mr. Burke, is equs 
pure and delicate with his taste in literature, His mind Ν᾿ 
comprehensive, that his generalities cease to be barren; and 
Vigorous, that detail itself becomes interesting. He imtroduc 
every question with perspicuity, states it with precision, a 

ursues it with easy and unaffected method. Sometimes, p 
Eps, he may amuse his readers by excursions into parado 
but he never bewilders them by flights into romance, His pl 
losophy is far more just and far more amiable than the phil 
sophy of Paine, and his eloquence is only not equal to the el 
quence of Mr. Burke. He is argumentative without sophist: 
ervid without fury, and sublime without extravagance.—Seq 
to the Printed Paper, p. 80. 


THE SAME. 


. Mr. Macintosh bas explored the deepest recesses, the mc 
complex qualities, and the remotest tendencies of human actid 
to 'the researches of philosophy he adds the graces of tast 
and with powers commensurate to the amplitude and di 
nity of his subject, he can state without obscurity, reason wit 
out perplexity, assert without dogmatism, instruct without p 
dantry, counsel without austerity, and even refute witho 
dcrimony.—Spital Sermon, p. 114. 


PORSON. 


Mr. Porson, the republisher of Heyne’s Virgil, is a giant 
literature, a prodigy in intellect, a critic, whose mighty achiev 
mehts leave imitation panting at a distance behind him, a 
whose stupendous powers strike down all the restless and asp 
ring suggestions of rivalry into silent admiration and passive aw 
He that excels in great things, so as not to be himself excelle 
shall readily have pardon from ‘me if he errs in little matte 
adapted to little minds. But I should expect to see the. indi 
_ nant shades of Bentley, Heusterhuis, and Valckenaer, rise fro 
the grave, and rescue their illustrious successor from the gras 
of his persecutors, if any attempt were made to immolate hi 
on the altars of dulness and avarice, for his sins of omission, « 
bis sins. of commission, as a corrector of the press. Enoug! 
aud more than enough, have [ heard of his little: oversights i 
the hum of those busy inspectors who peep and pry after or 
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class of defects only, in the prattle of finical collectors, and the 
cavils of unlearned and half-learned gossips. But 1 know that 
sports of this kind are lost in the blaze of this great man’s ex- 
cellencies. I know that his character towers far above the 
reach of such puny objectors. I think that his claims to public 
veneration afe too vast to be measured by their short and crooked 
rules, too massy to be lifted by their feeble efforts, and even too 
sacred to be touched by their unhallowed hands. Be it granted, 
then, that the difference between the critiques is great. But | 
contend that the difference between the works themselves ig 
more great, and I add, that the difference between the artists is 
greater still—_Remarks on the Statement, p. 13. 


= 


ROWTH. 


‘Dr. Rowth, in the language of Milton, “ is the virtuous son 
of a virtuous father,” whose literary attainments are respected 
by every scholar to whom he is known ; whose exemplary vir- 
tues shed a lustre on that Church in which they have not been 
rewarded ; and whose gray hairs will never descend to the 
grave, but amidst the blessings of the devout, and the tears of 
the poor. ‘He fills a station, for which other men are some- 
times indebted to the cabals of parties or to the caprices of for- 
tune, but in which he was himself most honorably placed from 
‘the experience his electors had long had of his integrity, and 
the confidence they reposed in his discernment, in his activity, 
and in his impartiality. The attachment he professes to acade- 
mical institutions proceeds not less from a sincere conviction of 
their utility, than from a deep reverence for the wisdom of 
antiquity ‘in the regulations it has made for preserving the 
morals of ycuth, and for promoting the cultivation of learning, 
His government over the affairs of a great and respectable col. 
lege 18 active without officiousness, and firm without severity. 
His independence of spirit is the effect, not of ferocious pride, 
but ‘of a cool and steady principle, which claims only the 
respect it is ever ready to pay, and which equally disdains to 
trample on subordination, and to crouch before the insolence 
of power. His correct judgment, his profound erudition, 
and-his various knowlege, are such as seldom fall to the lot of 
man. His liberality is scarcely surpassed even by his ortho- 
doxy, and his orthodoxy is not the tumid and fungous excres- 
cence of prejudice, but the sound and mellowed fruit of honest 
and indefatigable inquiry. In a word, his mind, his whole mind, 
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is decked at once with the purest crystals of simplicity, and the 
brightest jewels of benevolence and piety. ΕΣ 
. ᾿ His life is gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that Nature may stand up 

And say to all the world, this ts a man / 


Sequel to the Printed Paper, p. 108.. 
WARBURTON AND HURD. ΕΝ 


He (Warburton) blundered against grammar ; and ‘you (Hard) 
refined against idiom. He, from defect of taste, contaminated 
English by Gallicism; and you, from excess of affectation, 
sometimes disgraced what would have risen to ornamental and 
dignified writing, by a profuse mixture of vulgar and antiquated 
phraseology. He soared into sublimity without effort; and you, 
by effort, sunk into a kind of familiarity, which, without leading 
to. perspicuity, borders on meanness. He was great by the 
energies of nature; and you were little by the misapplica- 
tian of art. He sometimes reached the force of Longinus, bat 
without his elegance; and you exhjbited the intricacies of . Ari- 
stetle, but without his exactness. Wit was in Warburton the 
spontaneous growth of Nature; while, io your lordship, it 
seemed to be the forced and unmellowed fruit of study. He, 
in his lighter exertions, still preserved his vigor ; as you, in your 
greater, seldom laid aside your flippancy. He, perhaps, with 
better success than Demosthenes, seized the famam Dicacis; 
and you, with success not quite equal, aimed at the praise of 
urbanity, He flamed on his readers with the brilliancy. of ἃ 
meteor; and you scattered around them the scintillations of.a 
firebrand. To grapple with the unwieldy was among the fro- 
lics of Warburton; whilst your lordship toiled in chasing the 
subtle. He often darkened the subject; and you perplexed it. 
He, by the boldness and magnitude of bis conceptions, over- 
whelmed our minds with astonishment; and you, by the singula- 
rity and nicety of your quibbles, benumbed them with surprise. 
Let me commend both you and the Bishop of Glocester where 
commendation is due: and let me bestow it, rot with the thrifty 
and penurious measure of a critic by profession, nor yet with 
the coldness and languor of an envious antagonist; but with the 
ardent gratitude of ἃ man whom, after many a painful feeling of 
weariness and disgust, you have refreshed unexpectedly; and 
whom, as if by some secret touch of magic, you have charmed 
and overpowered with the most exquisite sense of delight. Yes, 
my lord, in a few lucky and lacid intervals between: the pa- 
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yems of your peremical | frenzy, all the laughable and all the 
thsome singularities which floated.on the surface of your 
tion, have in a moment vanished; while, in their stead, 

uties equally striking from their suddenness, their originality, 
| their splendor, have burst in a “flood of glory” on 

astonished and enraptered.teades. Often has my mind 
ig with fondness and with admiration over the crowded, yet 
ar and luminous galaxies of imagery diffused through the 
rks of Bishop Taylor, the mild and unsullied lustre of Addi- 
» the variegated and expanded eloquence of Burke, the exu- 
ance and dignified-ease of Middleton, the’ go eous declama- 
1 of Bolingbroke, and the maj energy of Johnson. But 

were to do justice, my lord, to the more excellent parts of 
i" own writings and of Warburton’s, 1 should say, that the 
glish language, even in its widest extent, cannot furnish pas- 
58 more atrongly marked, either by grandeur ἱ in the thought, 
felicity in the expression, by pauses varied and harmonious, 
»y full and sonorons periods.—Tracts by Warburton and a 
rburtonian, p. 149, 150, 153. 


. H.S. E. 
Rosertus Sumner, 5. T. P. 


Coll. Regal. apud Cantab. olim socius ; ᾿ 
Scholze Harroviensis, haud ita pridem, 
Archididascalus. 

Fuit huic preestautissimo viro - 
Ingenium natura peracre, optimarum 
Disciplinis artium sedulo excultum, 
Use diuturno confirmatum, et quodam 

Modo subactum : 
Nemo enim - . 
Aut in reconditis sapientie studiis illo 
Subtilior extitit, 
Aut humanioribus literis limatior. 
Egregiis cum dotibus nature, tum 
. Doctrine preditus. 
Ineuper accedebant, . 

In sententiis, vera ac perfecta eloquentia ; 
Tn sermone, facetiayum lepos plane 
Atticus, 

Ει gravitate insuper aspersa urbanitas ; 

. An moribus, singularis quedam 


Integritas et fides ; 


Epitaphs, ge. 


Vite denique ratio. conetans sibi, et δὰ ᾿ . ! 


᾿ , εν ᾿ Virtatts dormam dihgenter 


᾿ Severeque exacta. : 
 Omnitous qui vel amico essent eo, 
_. « ἢ Vebmagistro usi, 
Doctrine, | ingenii,: virfutis justum 
" uit desiderium, : 
Subita, chen! ona immatura morte 


πον Prid. “Td, Beptemb. 
Anno Domini M,pcc,Lxx!, 
: Etat. sue 41. 
In Harrow Church, Middlere. 


Caroro Jacozo Fox, 


Quod veram ian, et absolutam eloquentiam 
Non modo coluerit, sed cultam; qua potuit, 
Ad salutem Patriz dignitatemque tuendam 
Contulerit ; 
Quod in suscipiendis.sive amicitiis, sive inimicitiis, 
Has semper voluerit mortales 
Habere, illas sempiternas; . 
Quod mente solida inyjctaque permanserit In 
.Proposito, , 

Atque improborum. spreverit minas ; 
Quod in n causa, 0.88 maxime popularis esse © 
‘Debuisset, 

opulariter ille quidem, . 
υἱἦ alii. cte et fallaciter popularez, : 

Sed strenue ac fortiter versatus sit ; 
Quod, -denique, in feedissimo illo 
Optimi prudentissimique Senatus naufragio, 
Id demum, imo id solum 

. Quod turpe esset, 
Miserum exigtimarit, atque adeo cum bonis 
Libere. ποληζευτίον statyerit, 
Potius quam periculose, et simulate et cupide 
Inter malgs, . ΝῊ 
Librum hunece ea, qua par est, observantia, 
De Ds De 
oA. Ἑ.Δ.0.,... 
Dedication of Dr: Parr’s edition of Bellendenus. 
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Honoravisgimo Viro 
Freorgica Domino Noata, 
Qui in equabjli;et tamperato dicendi genere. 
: Bacile; primas tenet... 
Quem sciunt, omnes, tum:in sermone, tum moribis 
ra 2 Granitatem -servaze,. ε΄ 2. . 
_Non tristem illam ac tetzicam, 

. . Sed comitate quadam.et lepore ' 
Suavissime canditam : 

Qui optimoram et.civium et. virorum 
., Amicitig dignissimus,. ., . .. 

Novit simpliciter et candide. panere inimicitias : 
Cujus nunquam in clieotium turbam infidelem 
. Ingratamque 
J uata exarsit.ira ;: 

N unquam | in legibus institutisque majorum 
Defendendis 
;Todustria elanguit; .. 0. 
N unquam perturbatis: temporibus, sua cum 
. Res ageretur, 
Fides virtuaque contremuit : 
Librum huncce ig-aumme observantiz, 
Admirationis, et pietatis . 
Testimohium, 
.D.D. ἢ. 
_A.BsA.0, " 
Dedscatiqn to Dr. Parr’s edition of Bellendenus. 
.. EBpmunvo Burke, 
Viro, tum ob doctrinam multiplicem et exquisitam, 
Tum ob celeres illos ingenii motus, 
Qui ad excogitandum acuti, et ad explicandum 
Omandumque uberes sunt, 
Eximio ac preclaro: 
Optime de litteris, quas solas esse omnjum 
 Femporum 
Omniumque locorum’ ‘expertus vidit ; 
Optime de‘senatu, cojus periclitantis 
Ipse decus et columen fuit; ὁ 
Optime de ‘Patria, in cives 
Sui amantissimos, ἐμεῦ ! ingrata, 
‘ Nunquam non promerito, 
Libram huncee ea, qua par est, observantia, 
D.D.D. 
RB ALO. - 
᾿ Dedication to Dr, Parr’s edition of Bellendenus. 


Epitaphs, ὅς. 
M.S. 
θυκίπεμι JON ES, equitis aurati, 
Qui clarum in literis nomen a patre acceptem 
Magna camulavit gloria. 
Ingenium in. illo erat scientiaram omnium cepa," 
Disciplinisque optimise ‘diligentissime excultum. 
Erat indoles ad virtutem eximia, 
Et in justitia, libertate, religione vindicanda, 
' Maxime probata. 
Quicquid autem utile vel honestum, 
Consiliis, exemplo, auctoritate, vivus promoverat, 
Id omne scriptis suis immortalibus 
Euam nunc tuetur atque ornat. 
Prestantissimam hunc virum, 
Cum a provincia Bengala, 
Ubi judicis integerrimi munus 
Ber decennium obierat, 
Reditum in patriam meditaretur, 
. Ingruentis morbi vis oppressit, 
1x. Kal. Jun. A. C. M,DCC,LXXXXIII. et. XLVIII. 
Ut quibus in wdibus 
Ipse olim socius inclaruisset, 
In iisdem memoria ejus potissimum conservaretur, 
Honorarium hoc monumentum 
Ama Mania, filia Jonathan Shipley, Episc. Asaph. 
_ Conj ugi sio B. M. 


oni curavit. 
| : ᾿ς ‘En the ‘Anti-Chamber to the of 
5) ΝΣ University College, Oxfe 
A. χ. 2. 


SAMUEL! JOHNSON, 


’ Grammatico et Critico, 
Scriptorum et Anglicorum litterate perito, 
Poetz luminibus verborum admirabili, 
᾿ Magistro virtutis gravissimo, 
Homini optimo et singularis exemphi, 
Qui vixit ann. Lx xv. mens, II. dieb. ΧΙ]. 
Decessit idib. Decembr. Ann. Christ. 

. σξοιοσσιχχαχηῖῖ, 

Sepult. i in Aid. Sanct. Petr. Westmonasteriens. 
ΧΙ], Kal. Janvar. Ann. Christ. 910. ΘΟ ΧΧΧΥ. 
Amici et sodales litterarii 
Pecunia conlata 

> _. He 84. faciund, curaver. 
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HS E. 
... Joaxnges-Moorg, -᾿ 
Allectus in equestrem ordineni Balnei 
A Georgio Tertio Britanniarum Rege ; 
Ortu Scotus, 
{mperator fortis idemque innocens, 
Et rei militaris peritissimus 
Scientia et usu: 


ui 
In Batavia, Corsica, ASgypto, India Occidental, 
Hostes fugatos vidit ; 
Hispanorum tetra et detestabili tyrannide oppressorum 
Jura, leges, drag et focos, 
Summo quo potuit studio tutatus est ; 
Et post varios belli casus, 
Cum ad Corunnam ‘egre accessisset, 
Milites suos, 
Longo itinere, fame, frigore, enectos, 
Ad subeundam prelii dimicationem 
Hortando erexit, 
.  Audendo confirmavit ; 
- Et Gallis numero copiarum fretis | 
Et felicitate.ducis peene perpetaa superbientibus 
Victoriam e manibus eripuit, 
Legioni quddragesime secunde, | 
Societate periculorum diu secum conjunctissime, 
Et memori rerum in A‘gypto prospere gestarum, . 
De virtute.digna commilitonibus suis 
Gratulatus est : : 
Et vulnere pro patria sociisque ejus accepto, 
Vitam ati multum et sepe optaverat 
Bene consummavit ᾿ 
xvii kal, Februar. Anno Sacro MpcccvIII. 
οι Georgius, 
Georgii Tertii filius, 
Britanniarum tegnum unitum regens, 
Et qui Regie Majestati a sanctionbus consiliis sunt, 
oc mosumentum 
Ponendum curaverunt, 
. Anno Sacro 
MBCCCXILII. ' 
: - . seribed on @ Monument at Corunna. 
VOL. XXXV. Ci. Jl, NO. LXIX. F 
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Ricarpvus Farmer, 5. T. P. 
Magister hujus Collegii, 
Vir facetus et dulcis festivique sermonis, 
Grece et Latine doctus ; 
In explicanda veterum Anglorum Poesi 
Subtilis atque elegans ; 
Academie Cantabrigiensis stabiliendz 
Et amplificande studiosus, 
Regis et Patrie amantissimus, 
Vixit ann. 1Χ11. mens. 111. dies xiijj ; 
Decessit, sexto id. Septemb. 
Anno Domini 
M DCCLXXXXVII 3. 
Et conditus est juxta aram. vicini sacelli 
In sepulchro quod sibi vivus nuncupaverat. 
In the Cloisters of Emanuel College. 


MatrHzo Raine, 5. T. P.. 


Coll. Trin. in Academia Cantabrigiensi socio, 
Scholz Carthusianz, cujus antea fuerat alumnus, 
Per xx annos Archididascalo,. 

In capella societatis Anglice dicta, Gray’s Inn, 
Ann. 11. mens. 111. concionatari, 

Qui vixit ann, 1,1. meng, 111, dies ΧΧΊΧ. 
Decessjt xv. cal. Octobr. Ann. Sacro .MDGCCx). 

πος Et.in hac sacello. sepultus est : 
Homini justo, integro, pio, 
Civi in Patriam optime animato, 
Interpreti sacre Scripture 
Veritatis cupidiori quam. contentionis, 
Et solito audientiam sibi.facere 
Natura}} quadam. auctorsitate 
Et genere orationis.gravi ac virili, 
Magistro liberaljum artium, 
Gracis et Latinis litteris apprime docto, 
_ Et preceptori recte viyendi, 
_Prapter suavitatem sermonjs.atque morum. — 
Dignigsimo, = 
Qui in loco. sancti. parentis haberetur, 
Discipuli ejus sua.sponte suoque sumtu 
H.-Mq Ps. GC. | 
. . {πε Charter-house Chapet, London. 


’ - 
» a 
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Epvarpus Gisgon, 
Criticus acri ingenio et multiplici doctrina 
Ornatus, 
Idemque historicorum, qui fortunam 
Imperii Romani 
Vel labentis et inclinati vel eversi et funditus 
Deleti 
Litteris mandaverint, 
Omnium facile princeps, 
Cujus in moribus erat moderatio animi 
Cum liberali quadam specie conjuncta, 
In sermone 
Multa gravitati comitas suaviter adspersa, 
In scriptis 
Copiosum, splendidum, 
Concimnum orbe verborum, 
Et summo artificio distinctum 
Orationis genus, 
Reconditee exquisiteque seritentiz, 
Et in monumentis rerum politicarum observandis 
Acuta et perspicax prudentia. 
Vixit annos LVI. mens. ΥἹ]. dies XXVIII. 
Decessit xv11. cal. Feb. Anno Sacro 
“MDCCLXXXXIV, 
Et in hoc mausoleo sepultus est, 
Ex voluntate Johannis Domini Sheffield, 
Qui amico bene merenti et convictori humanissimo 
H. TAB. P.C, 
At Fletching in Sussex. 


x 
Jacoso JoHN STONE, JUN, 


Qui in hac urbe per 1x. annos 
Artem medicam exercuit, 
Et dum egris in carcére inclusis 
Opem ferebat, 

Febris 1bi aivientis contagione 
Correptus, 

Déceéssit xvii. άπ. Sept. 
Anno Christi mMbccLxxx111. 
FEtat. suze Xxx. 
Jacoxsus Jonnstone, M.D. 
fil: 5. μ. F. c. 
In Worcester Cathedral. 
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The Reverend Nicholas Sambrook Russell largely contri- 
buted to the first volume of the History of Leicestershire ; to 
him, the venerable author acknowleges, he owed that particular 

art that refers to the.Feudal Earls of Leicester; which 
Mr. Russell’s knowlege of the manners and customs of 
antiquity, as well as his patient industry and classical learn- 
ing peculiarly qualified him to write. But the most accurate 
account of this excellent man may best be given in the following 
lines, which were found as written by himself, and may be con- 
sidered as a very fine specimen of modern Latinity : 
““ Siste paulisper, Viator, 
dum te ducet optimus ille preceptor, 
sepulchrale saxum. ᾿ 
Ecce ad pedes tuos jacet, 
Heu! sordido palvere obrutus et commixtus, 
(reminigcere quantulum sis !) 
SaMBROOK NicHotaus Russe ui, A. M. 
et Clericus olim a domesticis 
AMELIZ ALTISSIME FILIZ Georeoit IE. 
Si petas unde ortus, ingenuus  ᾿ 
per longam stirpem ; et, quod 
melius, bouis creatus. 
Si cultum queras, in pueritia, 
WiINTONT2 Inter WiccAMICOS; 
postea, adulta etate, 
"in Academia Oxoniensi 
_ inter Reginenses, 
humanis.et. sacris literis 
, _ feliciter imbutus. 
Primo prope BAsiNGSTOKIAM 
in South-hantoniensi agro, 
ubj natus fuit, septem circiter annis ; 
deinde Lon DIN!I18, precipue 
in parochia Sancte. Mariz 
le Bone, quinque ferme lustris ¢ 
demum in. ecclestis suis ruralibus, 
clericales exercuit curas:; 
et ibi consenuit, et occubuit. 
Summam navabat operan,' 
ut esset ‘ integer vite scelerisque purus,” 
urbanus, literatus, decens, pius, sapiens, 
Quantum profecerit, alii judicent, 
qui melius porint ipsum, 
quam ipse se.” 


Φ 
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“NOTES ON THE GeDIPUS REX. οἷς 





No. I1.—[Continued from No. LXVHI]) 


162. Ἕχαβόλο»] Dor. for ἑκηβόλον, an Homeric term :. dari 
βελέτης also occurs in Homer. _ ΝΕ ΕΣ 
᾿ 164. εἴ ποτε καὶ προτέραε)] The order is εἴ ποτε καὶ προτέρας Gras, 
ὀρνυμένας ὑπὲρ xddec: ‘if ever,.when, former disaster arose over 
the city.” νος . . ; 

. 166” ἡνύσατ' éxroxiay] “ Accomplished the blaze of calamity. 
dut of place :” literally, i. 6. banished or expelled, ἄς. Here éxro- 
πίαν expresses the effect produced on φλόγα. After a verb active 
dn accusative follows of the object, and an adjective, as here, 
Or participle agreeing with it, to denote the change which that 
action produces iu its nature or qualities. Phoen. 446. Marep, διαλ- 
Adiacay ὑμογενεῖς φίλους : “ having reconciled relations [so as to 
make them] friends.” So Virg. En. i. 69. 

Incute vim ventis submersasque obrue classes. } 
In English we have the same idiom: ‘‘ to strike a man dead ;” 
by striking to produce death. On this idiom, see Bentley’s Epistle. 
to Mill. p. 18. Toup.. Emend. Suid. iii. p. 320. Hemsterh. ad 
Plut. p. 4. | 

167. πόποι] This is an exclamation of astonishment, alarm, or 
indignation. Its vrigin is not known: some think it the Macedonian. 
name for δαίμονες, in which sense it is used by Plutarch: it may 
be of the same family as the interjection wazal. Tléroe does not 
occur in Euripides, but frequently in Homer. | 

Ὦ πόποι, οἷον δή vv θεοὺς βροτοὶ αἰτιόωνται. Odyss. A. 32, 
Oni this passage the Scholiast observes, Ὦ πόποι. Ὦ παπαί. Sore 
δὲ ἐπίῤῥημα σχετλιασμοῦ δηλωτικόν : “itis an adverb demonstra- 
tive of indignation.” . 

169. νοσεῖ δ᾽ ἐμοὶ] This is the reading of Brunck: read δέ μοι, 
por not being emphatic. See above, v. 2. | . 

170. Οὐδὲ νῷ φροντίδος ἔγχο:)] This-is the reading of Suidas 
and the Scholiast, and seems necessary for the metre: “nor is 
there any instrument of thouglit to or in the mind.” The common 
reading, οὐδ᾽ 21.9. ε. would requite θανατηφύρα io the antistrophe :. 
a word not at all suited to the meaping of the passage. | 

᾿ 171. ἀλέξεται)] Defend himself. On the usage of the.middle 
voice, see Mus. Crit. p. 102. . ον τ! 

174. Ἰηΐϊων] Mournful; derived from the ejaculation ἰὴ, or be- 
Cause women in labor, ido: φωνὰς, shriek out. . 

ἀνέχουσιν) “Aveo ἔχουσιν. Hesych. “ have respite ;” or under- 
stand ἑαυτοὺς, and translate, “ support themselves under.” 


178. dpatpaxérov] Αμαιμάκετοε, ὁ πάνυ μέγας, ἄγαν μακρός : from’ 


paxos is derived pdxeros, and with the-reduplication μα, and the in- 


a> 
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sertion of iota μαιμάκετος, and with the intensive a, ἀμαεμάκετοι. 
This is Damm’s derivation; but a more easy and therefore more 
probable one, is from μαιμάω, cum impetu feror in aliquid, and 
a intensive; and then would signify, rushing very violently, vio- 
lent, irresistible. | 

κρεῖσσον---πυρὸς] The same image is expressed by Euripides, in 
relation to the violence of sailors, which here denotes the rapidity 
with which those afflicted with the plague hurried to the shades; 
ψαντική τ᾽ ἀναρχία Ἰζρείσσων πυρός. Hec. 605. 

ὄρμενον] Per syncopen for ὀρομένον. 

ἀκτὰ»] From dye, frango; 80 αἰγιαλὸς, from the same: that on 
which the sea breaks; dcr) is a rugged or rocky shore; 6is, a 
sandy beach. | co 

éorépov] “Eorepos is generally used as a substantive, though 
here it is an adjective, signifying western, evening, dark, gloomy. 
So sch. P. V. 356. has ἕσπερος an adjective. ΕΝ 

Telpovo’ "Ατλαντος, ὃς πρὸς ἑσπκέρονυς, τόπους 
ἕστηκε. 
179. ὧν πόλι: Translate, “in whom the state suffers δὴ un- 
numbered or incalculable loss.”' 

180. Νηλέα] Derived from νὴ and ἔλεος, unpitied: Brunck, 
after the Scholiast, considers νηλέα here as an adverb joined with 
Gvolkrws, ἐκ καραλλήλον, or expressing the same thing twice; but 
it may more easily agree with γένεθλα. 
188, Ἐν δ᾽... ἐπὶ] "Ev sc. πέδῳ θανατηφόρῳ, and ἐπὶ, in addi- 
tion. _ 

184. ἀκτὰν παραβώμιον] Read ἀκτὰν πάρα βώμιον. Some Mss. 
read παραβώμιον ἰῃ “οπο word, but in that case there would be no- 
thing by which ἀκτὰν could be governed. 

186. tracay δὲ λάμπει. Here a verb of sight is connected with a 
noun of hearing; and the object heard is thereby more strongly 
described as being heard. For, | 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.7—Hor. A. P. 180. 
There is another instance in this play, v. 473. 
Ἔλαμψε γὰρ τοῦ νιφόεντος 
ἀρτίως prveiga 
: ΄ φάμα ἸΠαρνασοῦ. 
So Sept. -‘Theb. 99. Κτύπον δέδορκα" πάταγος οὐχ ἑνὸς δορός. 

188. Χρῦσξα)] This word is to be scanned as ἃ spondee: see 
above, v. 158. 

189. Εὐῶπα] Is here the accusative, from edo, agreeing with 
ἀλκὰν, not the vocative from εὐώπης, as Brunck would have it; he- 





1 Matthie Gr. Gr. p- 465. explains this passage thus, οἱ ἐν πόλει ἀνάριθ. 
fos ὄλλυνγται: “ who perish in immense numbers in the city.” 
3 So Herod. Clio, § 8, dra τυγχάνει ἀνθρώποισι ἰόγτα ἀπιστότερω ὀφθαλμῶν. 
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cause εἰκώπης could searcely agree with ἃ fem. hous, and thé fem. 
form εὐῷπεε Oceurs, as also the mase. εὐωπόε : edi, is ὁ καὶ ἧ. : Antigi 
§30. . 

. τέγγονο᾽ ἐὐῶπα παρειάν. 

190. "Αρῃ] Mars; ec. the plague, which is denomidated abote; 
ὦ πυρφόρος Beds. “Ape is the accus. after νωτίσαι. 

_ 491. ἄχαλεοε ἀσκίδων] ‘Hic est Atticus Idiotismus, in que; 
pro adjectivo voculam ἄνεν si substituas, sensus evadet siunllims.” 
‘* Hujus generis alia nonnulla sunt apud Euripidem ; sed ‘apad So- 
phoclem longe plura.” Valckenaer. Pheer. 328. 
"“Awenxdoe φαρέων λευκῶν. Phan. 384. See: Bliasley: 
"AM ἀψόφητοε ὀξέων cwcupdrey. Aji Fl. 891." 

194. ἄπονρον] From ἀπὸ and ὅρος, terminus: ‘‘ away from.” . 

195. θάλαμον 'Aydgirpirns] Amphitrite, the fabled wife of Ocea- 
nus; the bed of Amphitrite here most probably means the Medi- 
terranean sea, as contra-distinguished from the Enxine sea, Opyreep 
«λύδωνα. The same distinction prevails, Hipp. 8, 

Ὅσοι re ἸἸόντον τερμόνων τ᾽ ᾿Ατλαντικῶν 

Ναίουσιν εἴσω. 
Here Dr. Monk denies that Πόντος is properly explained by Mus- 
grave, after the Scholiast, as meaniug the Euxine sea. 

196. ἀπόξενον] Referring to the Pontus, which was called Edges 
vos, kar’ ἀντίφρασιν : either from the dangers attending the navi- 
gation of it, or from the cruelty of the nations which dwelt along 
its coasts. 

198. τέλει yap ἥν re νὺξ ἀφῇ] ““ For if the niglit leaves anything 
at its close.” Elmsley explains τέλει by τελέων; ἀτέχμῶς, abso- 
lute, omnino ; but there is no necessity to take τέλει in any Other 
than its ordinary acceptation. The chorus is describing the dread- 
ful effects of the plague ; and says, if any thing or being escapes itd 
attacks during the night, it is sure to be assailed by it in the day. 
. 200. ἀσγραπᾶν] Dor. for ἀστραπῶν. The Doric dialect was used 
in the choral odes, on account of the Doric music with which wheti 
sung they were accompanied. 

᾿Αστραπὴ is the flask of lightning. 
Βροντὴ roar of thunder. 
Κεραυνὸς thunderbolt. . 

203. Avxee’] Apollo was called Avce:os, either because he was 
worshipped more particularly in Lycia, (at Patara, whence his 
appellation Patareus in Horace,) or because he slew wolves, 
and thereby proved a deliverer: in this sense the term is used, 
Sept. Theb. 133. Kai σὺ, Λύκει᾽ ἄναξ, λύκειοε γενοῦ, or more pro- 
hably from λύκη, diluculum, from whence comes the Latin luz. 
See Dr. Blomfield’s very learned note, Sept. Theb. 133. 


_ ? Soph, Electr. 1002. CE. C. 785. Hippol. [46. 
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905. ἀδάμαστ᾽] Read with Elasley ἀδάματ᾽, on account. of 
eeetre.: .4dhparos is the legitimate form in the tragic writers, tho 
ἀδάμαστος occurs in Homer, Il. I. 158. 

᾿Ἐνδατεῖσθαι) From ἐνδατέομαι, divido. The Schol. exp! 
φἀνδατεῖαθαι by ἐν μερεσμῷ διδύσθαι. Elmsley thinks that its rx 
ing here is commemorare seu celebrare; but I cannot see how 

will bear out such an inte: ΝΙΝ See the following 1 
PM08, τροσταθεντα Particip. of pass. from xpdtera; 
some derive it from xpoorelve: if it ber the accusative sing. m 
the passage will run thus: “Ὁ Lycian king, I shati wish (or p 
that thou wouldst deal out thine un uerable arrows, stam 
forward in: an assisting way.” If it be the acc. plar. neuter, 
darclofa: must-be translated passively, and προσταθέντα will 3) 
with βέλεα. 
- 408. Adve! ὄρη] The Lycian mountains; not the Lyceus 
tain in Arcadia. 
Siov] From Ἐδοῖ, the bacchanalian cry ; answering to 
exclamation, brevo / 

212. Μαινάδων] The Mrenades, so called from Μαίνομαι. 

- 215. ἀπότιμον) Dishonored, or not receiving the honors pai 
the gods: the Schol. udds, θεῶν yap ἐστι τὸ εὐεργετεῖν τοὺς ἀν 


πονε. 

4:18, -Κἀνακούφισιν} For καὶ ἀνακούφισιν. ἀναι eu, “ον 
lightly. or gently up,” occurs 23. supr. and twice:in aripides, O 
212. and Hippol. 1390. 

220. μακρὰν} Called an adverb; really the acourative, agre 
with ὁδὸν, understood. See L. Bos. 

_ 221. σύμβολον] A mark or sign by which a person is. kno 
in the same sense is σῆμα, Hom. Il. Z. 168. Here it siguifi 
it. 

222. Νῦν δ', ὕστερος . . .] “ But now, since I pay tribute an 
~the citizens, being but lately a citizen ;” τελέω in the sense of | 

is used infr. 232. and Hom, Il. 1. 156. 

ΕΝ Adiov—xéroev—] ‘This idiom does not occur in Γ 
and English, where in both languages we should expect, ὅστις 
oder, ὐδρὸν ἐκ τίνος Adios διώλετο. liom is, that after v 
of knowing, describing, speaking of, &c.: an accusative is 
joined, descriptive of, or concerning the person or thing alludec 
where. we should expect the same word in thesubsequent sente 
in-whatever case the coustruction would admit. So Hom. Il. Z, 
. Καί ποτέ rs εἴποι, πατρὸς 8 ὅγε πολλὸν ἀμείνων», 

Ἐς πολέμου ἀνιόντα. 

Avera being, agreeably to this idiow, the accusative after 
See Mus. Crit. p. 532..and Dawes, Misc. Crit, 149." 

227. Kei μὲν φοβεῖται] The order according to Elmsley i is, xe 















‘-Plaut. Rud. ii. 3. 69. Eam veretur, ne perierit. 
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γοβεῖται, [σημαινέτω,] αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτὸν, τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ὑπεξελὼν :᾽ “ ἀπά 

though με fears, let him give the information against himpelf; 
thereby averting [the consequences of} the charge.” . Or this peé- 
sage may be:connected with the preceding without the necessity 
of supposing any ellipse: ‘‘ I recommend every one to inform me, 
even though he should be afraid to do so, through a wish of sup- 
preasing the charge against bimeelf:” or after αὐτὸς caf αὑτοῦ, we 
may supply ob καλῶε ταρβεῖ. See Trach. 457. 

229. ἄπεισι») Abibit, he shall depart ; elu: and its compounds 
have ἃ present form, but a future meaning: so“Hxw has a present 
form. and ἃ perfect meaning. - 

232. τελῶ] The Attic future: redéw, f. redéow, lon. redéw, 
Attic τελῶ... For an account of Attic futures, see Dawes. Mise. Crit. 
p- 117. Ed. Kidd. 

apooxeloerac] ““ Shall be his, besides ; in addition to the reward 
which I shall pay him.” 

. 233, φίλου) Governed of ἕνεκα understood. 

235. ἃ ᾿κ τῶνδε] “A ἐκ τῶνδε---ἐκ after, in which sense it is fre- 
quently used. The Latin writers use ex in the same sense. _ See 
Donatus, Terence Andr. 1. 1. 10. 

Φεῦ" ὦ μῆτερ, ἥτις ἐκ τυραννικῶν δόμων... Hee. 55.: 
after [having dwelt fn] royal palaces. 
γῆς) This word is strictly in the possessive case: ‘any one 
of or belonging to this land.” There are many passages which cén- 
tain similar excommunications. Orest. 46, - | 
εν μήθ᾽ ἡμᾶς στέγαις — 
M7 πυρὶ δέχεσθαι, μ ἦτε προσφωνεῖν τινά. 

Choeph. 285. Kai τοῖς τοιούτοις οὔτε xparfipes μέροε 

Εἶναι μετασχεῖν, οὗ φιλοσπόνδου λιβός, 

Βωμῶν τ᾽ ἀπείργειν οὐχ ὁρωμένην πατρὸς Ὁ 

Μῆνιν δέχεσθαι δ᾽, οὔτε συλλύειν τινά" ΕΣ 

Πάντων δ᾽ ἅτιμον κἄφιλον θνήσκειν χρόνῳ ᾿᾿ ' 

Κακῶς ταριχενθέντα παμφθάρτῳ μόρῳ. ΝΞ ΞΕ 
The Druids had: a similar mode of excommunication, as- we 
learn from Cesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 12. “" δὲ quis, aut privatus aut 
pablicus eorum decreto non steterit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Hee 
pana apud eos est gravissima. Quibus ita est interdictum, ii nu- 
mero impiorum ac sceleratorum habentur: iis omnes decedunt:: : 
aditum eorum sermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione in-. 
commodi accipiant : meque lis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos 
ullus communicatur.” 
- 240. χέρνιβα:] From χεὶρ and »ixrw: water to wash the hands, 
lustral water : the water into which a brand-taken from the altar 
whilst consuming the sacrifice was plunged ; and afterwards those 
who attended at the sacrifice were sprinkled with the water. See 
Athenzus, p. 409. b. From this heathen ceremony was derived the 
Romish practice of using holy water. See Middleton's Letter from 
Rome. 
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241, ‘Oe μιάσματος] ‘Nc is found not only with the genitive, bat 
with the nom. or acc. absolute; in the sense of the Latin, tan 
quam, ut, quippe, quia, utpote, &c, “as if,” ‘on the ground that,” 
‘* because,” ‘‘since,” See above, v. 101. and Viger. p. 459. Ed. 
Glasg. 3813. τ 

ὠθεῖν] Governed of κελεύω, contained in ἀπαυδῶ. 

,246. Καὶ αγεύχομαι) Limprecate against or on: this is frequently 
the meaning of κατὰ, as well in as out of composition. 

248. Κακὸν κακῶ:] See above, v. 100. | | 

νιν ἄμοιρον) This and the other reading dupopor are equally obr 
jectionable; the former causing an anapwat in the 3d, the latter io 
the 4th place. Porson reads dpopoy, by which the metre is pre- 
served. Both ἄμοιρος aud dyopos are used by Euripides. . Sede 
Phoen. 619. and Med. 1392.’ ae 
‘ 260. γένοιτο μὴ ob ξυνειδότοε) This is the common reading: μὴ 
ov forms in scanning only one long syllable: see v. 13. ξυνειδύτοε 
will agree with ἐμοῦ contained in the possessive pronoun ἐμοῖε, ac- 
cordiog to a Greek idiom to he explained below. But the better 
reading is γένοιτ᾽ ἐμοῦ ξυνειδάτος : ‘‘ and I pray besides, that if be 
be an inmate in my house with my knowlege, 7 may suffer,” &c. 

254. ἀκάρπως κἀθέωε} In ἃ manner unblest with fruits; (see v. 
25. and 172.) and unblest by [the protection of] the gods. 

50. σῶμ᾽ ἀτίμως κἀθέως ἐφθαρμένον. Soph. Electr. 1181. 
255. θεήλατον] From Geos and ἐλαύνῳ. 

263. κρᾶτ Acc. neuter from κάρᾳ, or rather κάρ. The Scho- 
liast on Hec. 432. says, that there are τοῦ and τῆς κρατὸς, τῷ and 
ἢ κρατὶ, τὸν and τὸ κρᾶτα, and also ro κάρα, κάρα being the later form. 
ἐνήλαθ᾽ From ἐνάλλομαι : hath made a [destructive] leap on. 

267. Tg Λαβδακείῳ)] Ia these two lines we have the pedigree 
of Laius from Agenor king of Tyre: Laius, the son of Labdacus, 
the son of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus, the son of Agenor, 

269. εὔχομαι θεοὺς] Some wish to alter θεοὺς into θεοῖς, because 
εὔχομαι requires a dative after it, of the person prayed to; but if 
γῆς be read for γῆν in the next line, θεοὺς will be the accusative 
before the infinitive &yévac: “and for those who will not do this, 
80. join in the endeavor to fad out the murderer οὗ Laiua, I pray 
that the gods may not rear for them any crop from the. earth, nos 
children from their wives” whatever be the reading, αὐτοῖς: seems 
redundant. 





ἃ. Burton had recommended the omission of vy, and then. would re- 
ἐρμ. ἄμοιρον; bat Porsen says, 17 hic tam eleganter additur, ut quamyis 
aliam medicinam adhibere. malim, quam: illud expungatar.. Supyl- 
Pref. p, 158. The same repetition of ιν ocours, Trach. 287.. 

Αὐτὸν δ᾽ insiyoy, εὖτ᾽ ἂν. ayra θύματα 

“Ῥέξη πωτρῴω Ζηνὶ τῆς ἁλώσεως, 

Φρόγει viv ὡς ἥξόγτα. 
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275. εἰσαεὶ] Ομ. the mode of writing and the quantity of ἀεὶ, see 
Rors. Suppl. pref. Hec. p. iv. . 

. 270. μ᾽ ἀραΐην ἔλαβε:}] “You have comprehended me. ia t 
curse :” sc. if I do not endeavor to discover the murderer of Laius, 
See above, v. 269. a 

278. Θήτημα) Brunck calls this the nominativys solytus, or go- 
verned of cara, ‘‘as for the investigation ; hut it appears bejter, 
with Erfurdt and Elmsley, to consider it as the accusative after. 
πέμψαντος, and translate, *‘ but it belonged to Phebus who sent 
the investigation to tel! this.” ΝΣ 

282. ἐκ τῶνδ᾽] Next to, or after: see v. 235. 

283. μὴ οὐ] Forms in scanning a monosyllable: see v. 13. 

284. ταῦθ᾽] Ta αὐτὰ, the same things: ταῦτα, these things: 
ταντὰ, from ὁ αὑτὸς, the same things: ταῦθ᾽ is here paroxyton, be- 
cayse the syllable that would be regularly accentuated is elided, 
and therefore the accent is thrown back on the preceding syllable, 
Tav6é’ here governs a dative case. Viger observes, that the Greeks 
have no single word by which they can express the Latin idem. 
The Latin writers very frequeytly imitate this construction. | See 
Drakenborch’s note. Sil. xv. 400. In Hor. 

Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidenti.—A. P. 466. 

285. Τειρεσίαν] See his history in Lempriére, of Apollodorus, 
3,6; or Hyginus, Fab. 75. 

287. ἐν ἀργοῖς} In an idle manner, carelessly. 

289. πάλαι] ““Απά he not being present, or his non-arrival has 
been long exciting my wonder.” Πάλαι is frequently found witha 
present tense, to denote that the fact contained in the verb now 
exists, and has existed for some time. Hipp. 1087. 

édker αὐτὸν, Sues; οὐκ ἀκούετε 
Πάλαι ξενοῦσθαι τόνδε προὐννέποντά pe ; 
Here Dr. Monk connects πάλαι with ξενοῦσθαι: but it surely ex- 
presses the impatience of Theseus more strongly to take it with 
ἀκούετε: bave-you not long been hearing, and therefore ought ye 
not now with all speed to obey my orders? Πάλαι, in this usage, 
corresponds with the Latin jamdudum, also joined to a present 
tense.—Hor. Od. iii. 29. 1. 
Tyrrhena regum progenies, tibi 
Non ante verso lene merum cado 
Cum flore, Meecenas, rosarum, et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis 
Jamdudum apud me est. 

29%. οὗ μενεῖ] Mevetis the Attic future: “ When he hears of 
such curses as thine, he will not remain silent{[ but confess his erime].” 

297. ᾿Οὐξελέγξων] Ὁ ἐξελέγξων : one who will detect or dis- 
cover him. 

Οἵδε] Is here used δεικτικῶς, its regular meaning. . 

302. πόλιν] Not the accusativus pendens, as some would have it, 
similar to the instanee in Virgil :— 
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. Urbem, quam statuo, vestra est : 
but the accusative after φρονεῖς : ‘though thou canst not see, yet 
thou understandest with regard to the city.” On this peculiar 
eonstruction, see v. 224. 

$04. μοῦνον] Ion. for μόνον : this is one of the few Ionic forms: 
which we find in the Tragedians : βούτας for βότας, κοῦρος for 
κόρος, νοῦσος for νόσοε, ξεῖνος for ξένος, γούνατα for γόνατα, Sovpt for’ 
δορὶ, and some few others. 7 ἢ 

309. κτείναιμεν ...] This agrees with the oracle brought by’ 
Creon, v. 100. 

᾿Ανδρηλατοῦντας, ἣ φόνῳ φόνον πάλιν 
_ Δύονταε.--- : 
- 310. φθονήσας ... φάτιν] Φθονέω governs (a) a genitive, of the 
thing grudged ; and (β) a dative, of the person: (y) sometimes-both 
genitive and dative are found together. The iustances are -very’ 
rare, if indeed this be not a solitary one, in the tragic writers; 
where φθονέω governs an accusative, 
(a) τοῦ χρόνον yap οὗ φθονῶ. Hee. 238. 
(B) τούτοισιν od φθονῶ. Hipp. 20. 
(y) . μηδέ μοι 
νήσῃς εὐγμάτων, ἄναξ. Ῥ. V. 603. 
Horace, Sat. ii. 2. 83. has invideo, with a gen. of the thing. 
Quid multa, neque ille ὌΝ 
Sepositi ciceris, nec long invidit avenz.: - : 

311. ὁδὸν} Way, mode, method : in this sense ὁδὸς repeatedly 
occurs: σῶν ὁδὸν βουλευμάτων. Hec. 732. Gove θεσφάτων ἐμῶν 
ὁδόν. Phoen: 925. See Hipp. 290, &c. 

μαντικῆς} Agreeing with τέχνης, understood. 

312. ῥῦσαι] 1 aor. imper. middle. See v. 72. 

313. μέασμα τοῦ τεθνηκότος] The pollution [arising to the state] 
from the dead Laius. : ee 
814. ἐν σοὶ yap ἐσμεν] For we are in thy hands, or depend 
thee.. So CE, C. 247. ᾿Εν ὑμῖν, ὡς θεῷ κείμεθα τλάμονεξ : -ἃ st’ 
milar usage of the prep. ἐν occurs in Homer Od. A. 267. 

τάδε πάντα θεῶν ἐν γούνασι κεῖται.ἶ 

815. ἔχοι re καὶ δύναιτο] This is an apparent ποῖ ἃ real headia- 
dys or repetition : ἔχοι, may know. See Viger. p. 206. 

316. Φεῦ, φεῦ] This interjection is not confined in usage to de- 
note the ejaculation of one in sorrow, but is uttered in cases 
of surprise, wonder, triumph, or admiration. See v. 964; as also, 
Iph. A. 710. Hippol. 433. Hec. 1220. 

τέλη λύει] The same as λυσιτελεῖ : it pays the cost, it is worth 
the while. . a 





1 Demosth. Philipp. i. § 16. τὼ λοιπὰ ἐν ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐστίγ, Alcest. 289. 
ἐγ σοὶ δ᾽ Ἰσμὲν καὶ ζῆν καὶ μή. See Valckenaer. Phoon. 1256. os 
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.- $18. διώλεσ. Oblitus sum; 1 dost them from: my memory: so 
σώδξω is used for, to keep in memory. , 
_» , Tlepixa θεσμῶν οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐσωδόμην. Trach. 684. 

. οὖ yap ἂν] See above, v..82. 

324. ὁρῶ γὰρ] Yes, I do; for. : 

325. ὡς οὖν μηδ᾽ ἐγὼ ταυτὸν πάθω] This dependent sentence is 
goverped of ὁρατέον, or some similar expression : ὡς and ὅχως, with 
or without μὴ and οὐ μὴ, precedes the first future indicative, or the 
second aorist subjunctive. See Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 405. Pors. 
Hec,. 402. Aristophanes has supplied the ellipse. Eccles. 300. 

Ὅρα δ᾽ ὅπως ὠθήσομεν τούσδε rods ἐξ ἄστεος. 
In the Phen. 782. μέμνησο, or something like it, must be supplied. 

. Ὥς οὖν καθέξω τειχέων ἔσω στρατόν. ΄᾿ 

. 3290. Tap’ ἐξενείπω, μὴ τὰ σὰ ᾿κφήνω κακά] Read with Erfurdt, 
τἄμ᾽ ὡς ἂν εἴπω μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ἐκφήνω κακά. The particle ὡς inthe βεῦ 88 
οἵ οὕτως should be accentuated. ; 

332. ἐγὼ οὔτ] The final omega in scanning forme a crasis with 
οὗ, and ἐγὼ ofr’ is an iambus: this frequently occurs. See 
Brunck’s note, and Dunbar's Prosodia Greca, p. 37. ΕΣ 

384. πέτρου] This word is of the double form, xérpus and πέτρα. 
336. ἄτεγκτος κἀτελεύτητος] “Arey«ros, unmelting, unbending ; 
from:4 and réyyw, to wet, to moisten: ἀτελεύτητος, interminable, 
persevering, obstinate. . 

_ 337. ᾿Οργὴ»} Temper, strictly; in which sense it is used here, 
in the Antig. 356. derurdpous δ᾽ ὀργὰς ἐδιδάξατο: and Aj. ΕἸ. 640, 
οὐκ is σνντρόφοις ὀργαῖς Euxedos: thence violent temper, anger, 
passion. = 
᾿ τὴν ojv—valoveay| Eustathius says that an dmbiguity is here 
intended: that Tiresias seems to say you do not observe the tem- 
per which dwells with you, but really means, τὴν σὴν μητέρα 
you do not know that your mother is dwelling along with you. , 

341. αὐτὰ] Sponte; of themselves. The Latins have ipse in the 
same sense. . . | 
Ipsz lacte domum referent distenta capellz 

Ubera. | Virg. Ecl, 4. 21. 

8323. xpos τάδ᾽] Propterea, πρὸς roicde, preterea: translate 

πρὸς τάδε, wherefore, or, and now. . 


dative case by attraction to κηρύγματι : προείπω 
regularly governs au accusative. — oo, 
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353. ὧν ὄντι] Agreeing with ool, after προσαυδᾷν : if indeed xpov- 
avoaw ever governs a dative case, of which I have not been able 
to discover a single instance; in the Tragedtans, ws ὄντε . . . μιά- 
στορε must be therefore taken either as the dative absolute, (see 
Matthiz’s Gr. Gr. p. 861.) or the reading is corrupt for ὄντα 
ἀνόσιον μιάστορα. 

354. ἐξεκένησας... ῥῆμα] In the Electra of Euripides, v. 802. 
we find the verb κινέω applied in a similar way : 

᾿Επεὶ δὲ κινεῖε μῦθον, ἱκετεύω, ξένε. 
as also, Med. 1314. 

Ti τούσδε κινεῖς κἀναμοχλεύεις Adyous ; 
on which line, see Porson’s note. 

362. οὗ 2nreis κυρεῖν] Read ov Cnreis, κυρεῖν. Ov is the genitive, 
not by attraction to τἀνδρὸς, but governed by φονέα understood : 
“1 assert that you are the murderer of that man, whose murderer 
you are endeavoring to discover.” | 
. $63. Xalpwy] Impune, with impunity: so Med. 399. 

Χαίρων τις αὐτῶν τοὐμὸν ἀλγυνεῖ κέαρ. 
See Toup. Leng. p. 318. 

365. εἰρήσεται) The paulo-post futurum, as the grammarians 
say; in reality, one of the forms of the future passive. On which, 
see a very excellent note of Professor Monk. Hippol. 1458. 
Matthie’s Gr. Gr. p. 722. and Class. Journ. No. LXII1. p. 89. 

$66. τοῖς φιλτάτοι]͵ Ta φίλτατα is used in the tragic writers to 
denote the nearest domestic relations, as parent, child, husband, 
wife. Here it has a twofold allusion; since Jocasta was both the 
wife and mother of Gdipus. The plural number is very commonly 
placed for the singular, either for the sake of (1) ambiguity, (2) 
respect, or (3) amplification of horror. Here is an instance of the 

st. 

(2) Antig. 65. ᾿Εγὼ μὲν οὖν αἰτοῦσα τοὺς ὑπὸ 'Χχθονὸς 

. ξύγγνοιαν ἴσχειν. ᾿ 

(3) CE. R. 1404. "Epica ἡμᾶς, καὶ φυτεύσαντες, πάλιν 

᾿Ανεῖτε ταὐτὸν σπέρμα, κἀπεδείξατε 
Πατέρας, ἀδελφοὺς, παῖδας, αἷμ᾽ ἐμφύλιον, 
oo Νύμφας, yuvaixas, μητέρας re. 
See Longinus’s comment on this passage, § 23. 

367. iv’ ei κακοῦ] Ubinam mali, See Cl. Jl. No. Lx111. Ρ. 89. 
. 368. γεγηθὼς] “Αἴ your pleasure ;” ‘‘ with impunity.” 

371. rvphos...) This liné is remarkable’ for the repetitivtr of 
the letter ¢. Muretus,. Var. Lect. i. 15., aptly quotesthe line of En- 
nius, preserved in Cicero de Senectute:— 

O Tite, tute, Tati tib? tanta; tyraune, fulisti, . - 
Euripides was satirized for his repetitions ofthe’ sigéya ;. but the 
same fault, if fault-it be, applies: to’ Suptroclés: Iv this lay, Υ- 
425; and ν..1481. the prevalency of the’siyni#‘is’rematkable. See 
Pors. Med. 476. ὌΝ 
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380. τέχνη τέχνης ὑπερφέρονσα) Philoct. v. 137. 
τέχνα γὰρ τέχνα» 
ἑτέρας προὔχει. 


381. ὑπερφέρονσα] See the meaning of ὑπερφέρω in Elmaley’s 
note. - 


382. ὑμῖν] Suidas in quoting this passage under the word δῳ- 
pnros, reads ἡμῖν. 

385. dbf ἀρχῆς φίλοε] Said sneeringly. It might, at first sight, 
appear very unreasonable in CEdipus to suspect Creon of plotting: 
against him, but a little attention to vv. 377 and 378 will satis- 
factorily obviate the objection. Tiresias says, Ἱκανὸς ᾿Απόλλων,. 
ᾧ τάδ᾽ ἐκπρᾶξαι μέλει. CEdipus, despising the threats: and pro- 
phecies of Tiresias, and recollecting that Creon bad returned from 
the oraclé at Delphi with certain directions, in bis passion imagines 
that they were not.genuine, and that he had been imposed ea by 
Creon in conjunction with Tiresias. . 

388. ἀγύρτην] A juggler or quack, from ayelpw; because such 
persons assemble crowds round them. 

393. τοῦ ’πιόντος] Of one who comes up casually, of a chance 
of common person; so 6 τυχὼν is used. See Viger. p. 248. 

394. μαντείας ἔδει] On the different usages of χρὴ and δεῖ, see 
Porson. Orest. 659. or CI. 7]. No. LxI. p. 138. 

401. κλαίων] To your cost ; κλαίων is opposed in meaning to 
xalpwy. See above, v. 363. 

410. Aotig] Derived from λοξὰ, oblique; because Apollo, or 
the Sun, proceeds obliquely in,the heavens, or beeause his oracular 
responses were ambiguous. 

411. γεγράψομαι) Suidas, in verbo, explains this by δεήσομαε :. 
“41 shall not stand in need of Creonas my defender ;” but it: rather 
means, ‘‘ I shall: not be enrolled under Creon as my προστιάτη ες" 
referring to the law among the Athenians, whicli required every 
μέτοικος to choose out a xpocrdrns, or patron from the citizens; 


"“e*  ** @ : 


418. δεινόπους ἀρὰ] To apa and Ἐρινὺς are joined epithets com- 
pounded of ποὺς and χεὶρ, to denote the speed, force, &c. with 
which vengeance pursues the guilty. Soph. Electr. 

“Hiee καὶ πολύπους 
ν᾿ Καὶ πολύχειρ, ἃ δεινοῖς 
Κρνπτομένα λόχοις, 
, Χαλκόπους Ἐρινύς. 
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So Hor. Od. iii. 2.31. Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede pena clando. 

419. βλέποντα. . . σκότον] ‘* Now looking aright, or properly; 
but afterwards looking on darkness, or having darkness in your 
look.” So Sept. Theb. 53. λεόντων ὡς Apny δεδορκότων ; “4 carry-: 
ing Mars or war in their look.” Odyss. T. 446. πῦρ δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσι 
δεδορκώς. See also, Med. 190. Pers. 82. Sept. Theb. 494. 

420. λιμὴν] A harbor; a place of reception: ‘ what place will 
not receive your cries ?” : 

421. Κιθαιρὼν] A mountain in Beeotia to the south of the river 
Asopus, where (Edipus was exposed ; and to this event Tiresias 
here slightly alludes. 

. 423. ἄνορμον] *Here the adjective, which should reguarly 
agree with ὑμέναιον, is placed in the relative sentence. The me-- 
taphorical representation of (dipus’s marriage was evidently sug- 
gested by the term λιμὴν in ν. 420. See, on this subject, some 
very excellent remarks in the ‘Classical Journal,” by the learned 
E, H. Barker. : 

425, ὅσ᾽ ἐξισώσει) ““ Which she (se. ᾿Αρὰ, ν. 418.) will equelly 
inflict on you and your children.” Instead of ὅσ᾽, Elmsley reads ἅ. 
y'; very properly rejecting with Markland, Suppl. 594. and 
Brunck, ἅ σ᾽, a reading from which no meaning apparently can be. 
elicited. Remark the number of sigmas in this line. See above, 
v. 371. : 

. 426. τοὐμὸν στόμα] My words: see v. 671. 

. 488. ἐκτριβήσεται] Shall be worn out ; shall wear out his life. 

429. Ἦ] Ἦ in interrogative sentences expresses surprise iw the. 
apeaker, and may be rendered by, what ? 

. ratra} Is the accusative after. κλύειν, and ἀνεκτὰ the nom. plur.' 
neut. for ἀνεκτόν. So Ξύγγνωστα for ξύγγνωστον. Hec. 1089. 

Ξύγγνωσθ', ὅταν τις κρείσσον᾽ ἣ φέρειν κακά, 
This idiom is not uncommon:in Latin writers : 
Frater ut Hneas pelago tuus omnia circum | 
Littora jactetur, odiis Junonis | inique, . 
Nota tibi. 

430. els ὄλεθρον ;] Sc. ἅπει, ν. 431. or ἐῤῥήσεις. Cratinus apud ; 

Ruhnken. ad Fimeeum, p. 121. ‘abi in malam rem.’ 





' So Livy, i. 26. Sic eat, quecunque Romana lugebit hestem. : 


[ΤῸ be continued.] 
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Berore we notice the reasons which have induced Mr. Mik 
lingen to close this most interesting work with the portions now 
under consideration, (Nos. 1x and x.) although in his original 
design he purposed to extend it much beyond these limits, we 
shall refer to our Journal No. Lxv1, p. 346. which concluded 
the account of his remarks on Greek painted vases: and to No: 
LX1v. p. 322. where we described the first six plates illustra- 
ting his descriptions of statues, busts, bas-reliefs, and other mo- 
numents of Grecian art. Continuing these subjects we proceed 
to Plate v11. which represents a statue of Minerva, one of the 
first objects discovered in the excavations made at Herculaneum. 
It is of Greek marble, perfectly well preserved, and wants only 
the spear, which probably was of wood or metal. The stiff and 
awkward attitude, and the formal drapery, seem characteristic of 
the early Greek or Etruscan style: but from other circumstances, 
our learned author regards it as the work of a more refined 
age than the first appearance indicates; and‘ from the place 
where it was found, be would refer its origin to the epoch of the 
first Roman emperors. On various parts of this statue, at the. 
time of its discovery, the gilding was so thick that it might be 
removed in leaves ; ‘at present,” says Mr. M., “ no traces of 
it remain ; nor can this instance of neglect excite surprise, when 
it is considered in what disregard the fine arts have been always 
held at Naples.” (p. 9.) Conformably with the descriptions 
given by Homer and Hesiod, Minerva wears the zgis, fastened 
round her neck by a broad belt and wrapped over the left arm and 
hand which are extended ; thus it serves at once as an object of 
terror and for defence. Mr. M. ingeniously remarks, that the 
two poets above-mentioned never attribute a shield to this god-+ 
dess, but suppose her protected by the wegis, which, as the 
name implies, was originally a goat’s skin worn round the arm, 
before shields were invented. On this subject the ancients have 
transmitted many uncertain and contradictory notions; our au- 
thor’s curious remarks will afford much gratification to classical 
antiquaries, Pl. vill. represents a fragment of Parian mar- 
ble found among the ruins of the Amphitheatre at Capua, [et 
VOL, XXXV. Cl. Ji. NO. LXIX. α. 
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was probably reduced to’ its present state of mutilation when 
that edifice suffered from an earthquake or some other accident, 
in consequence of which it was restored by Hadrian. Different 
opinions have been entertained respecting this figure; one has 
regarded it as a recumbent Leda; another, 48. ἃ Psyche with 
wings, in an erect posture, and holding in her right hand some 
characteristic emblem, a butterfly, or a lamp; or believes, that 
as part of 4 group, she was conversing with Love, to whom her 
looks were directed. Mr. Millingen, however, is not inclined to 
adopt any of these opinions, nor does he attempt to determine 
the ancient character of this statue. ‘‘ We must be content, 
(he says, p. 15.) with admiring it as a production of the first 
order, and such as from the description given us of his works, 
might be attributed to Praxiteles. It presents the rare union of 
great truth in the imitation of nature, with the highest degree of 
ideal beauty. The face, in particular, is admirable ; and without 
fearing the reproach of enthusiasm or partiahty, it may be said 
to equal if not surpass any other hitherto discovered.” —* Per- 
haps it is not within the power of the imagination to form a 
notion of more exquisite female beauty, nor can a better model 
for contemplation be offered to the attention of artists.” . In 
comparing this beautiful statue with the Venus (PI. 1v.) found 
in the same place, if would appear that they were of the same 
school, of the same principles, aud of the happiest period of the 
arts. From these specimens of ancient treasures contained in 
tlie Capuan Amphitheatre, we must regret that excavations have 
not been continued among its ruins. ) ἢ 

Plates 1x and x. A terminal head or bust exhibiting the 
nathe of AISXINH2, the great orator and statesman ; it belongs 
to the collection of Colonel Leake; and was found at Monop- 
tera, the ancient Pelagonia in Thessaly ; it is rather longer than 
the natural size, and in perfect preservation ; ‘‘ the nose, generally 
lost, and which ill-restored often changes the character of the 
face, being entire. Though the execution is indifferent, the 
whole displays that grandeur of character which marks all an- 
cient productions even of an inferior order.” (p. 17.) 

Pl. x1. A terminal’ head of Pentelic marble in the author's 
collection; one foot eight inches high. Similar heads ef Archaic 
workmanship, or executed in imitation of that style, are com- 
mon, and may be regarded as undoubtedly representing Her- 
mes or Mercury, although generally ‘distinguished by the name 
of Bacchus, from the long fillet that encircles the head, the 
hair curling like clusters of grapes, the long and pointed. beard, 
and a supposed’ resemblance to the Καταπώγων or: Indio 
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Bacchus. But the fillet was not a distinctive emblem : it was 
attributed generally to all divinities or heroes: not only Bac- 
chus, but all male divinities were anciently figured with beards, 
and the arrangement of hair only marked the fashion of the 
times. The first terminal figures were of Hermes or Mercury, 
and probably, for a long time, were appropriated solely to him : 
the God was thus represented by a head placed on a cube or 
quadrangular pillar of wood or stone. These objects were so 
numerous at Athens, that the name of Hermes became generic 
and was applied to all figures of the same kind, though the 
heads represented other divinities or personages, Hercules, Bac- 
chus, Minerva, and in more recent times illustrious poets, 
statesmen,-orators, and philosophers. The carving of Hermz 
afforded occupation to many artists’ who were called ‘Eguoyau- 
ga. (Lucian, Somn. 2.) ‘To Hermes, or Mercury, we may 
ascribe those terminal heads only which, like the present, are in 
the Archaic style, with a pointed beard, (or Σφηνοτώγων) the 
hair in ringlets, and have no characteristic attributes. 

Plate x11. represents an exquisite specimen of the toreu- 
tic art, in bronze; probably the cover of a mirror, in very high 
relief, perfectly circular, and about eight inches in diameter : it 
was found at Paramythia, in Epirus, and purchased by Mr. 
Hawkins at Yanina in 1798. It may be conjectured, that 
many bronzes found at Paramythia, once belonged to the neigh- 
boring temple of Dadona, The figure of a youth richly attired in 
the effeminate Asiatic costume, conversing witha beautiful female, 
while two .Cupids or Loves animate the scene, would remind 
us, at first sight, of Paris and Helen. But our ingenious author 
observes, that the scene is placed among rocks; and the dog 
crouched at the young man’s feet, would indicate the residence 
of Paris on Mount Ida, and his pastoral occupations previous 
to his voyage to Sparta, and could not therefore be with pro- 

riety introduced in a scene representing his interview with 

elen. ‘The action too, and great nudity of the female, who 
seems to make advances which the bashful youth receives with 
surprise, do not agree with the character of modesty and deco- 
rum always attributed to Helen by the ancients; for Homer 
ascribes: her miscouduct to an irresistible fatality and the influ- 
ence of Venus. (Iliad. Γ΄. vers. 164. 399. 412. Odyss. 4. vers. 
261—4.) The peculiar mode of drapery, and the winged boys, 
“Epws διὰ Ἵμερος, Love and Desire, the favorite sons of Venus, 
rather indicate this goddess, who previously to the contest be- 
tween rival deities, comes to solicit the suffrage of Paris, and 
promises him in return the Spartan queen, Other ancient monu- 
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was probably reduced to’ its present state of mutilation when 
that edifice suffered from an earthquake or some other accident, 
in consequence of which it was restored by Hadrian: Different 
opinions have been entertained respecting this figure; one has 
regarded it as a recumbent Leda; another, as'a Psyche with 
wings, In an erect posture, and holding in her right hand some 
characteristic emblem, a butterfly, or a lamp; or believes, that 
as part of 4 group, she was conversing with Love, to whom her 
looks were directed. Mr. Millingen, however, is not inclined to 
adopt any of these opinions, nor does he attempt to determine 
the ancient character of this statue. ‘‘ We must be content, 
(he says, p. 15.) with admiring it as a production of the first 
order, and such as from the description given us of his works, 
might be attributed to Praxiteles. It presents the rare union of 
great truth in the imitation of nature, with the highest degree of 
ideal beauty. The face, in particular, is admirable ; and without 
fearing the reproach of enthusiasm or partiality, it may be said 
to equal if not surpass any other hitherto discovered.”—*“ Per- 
haps it is not within the power of the imagination to form a 
notion of more exquisite female beauty, nor can a better model 
for contemplation be offered to the attention of artists.” - In 
comparing this beautiful statue with the Venus (Pl. 1v.) found 
in the same place, it would appear that they were of the same 
school, of the same principles, and of the happiest period of the 
arts. From these specimens of ancient treasures contained in 
tlie Capuan Amphitheatre, we must regret that excavations have 
not been continued among its ruins. | ' 
Plates 1x and x. A terminal head or bust exhibiting the 
nathe of AIS XINH 4, the great orator and statesman ; it belongs 
to the collection of Colonel Leake; and was found at Monop- 
tera, the ancient Pelagonia in Thessaly ; it is rather longer than 
the natural size, and in perfect preservation ; ‘‘ the nose, generally 
lost, and which ill-restored often changes the character of the 
face, being entire. Though the execution is indifferent, the 
whole displays that grandeur of character which marks all an- 
cient productions even of an inferior order.” (p. 17.) 
P]. x1. A terminal’ head of Pentelic marble in the author's 
collection ; one foot eight inches high. Similar heads of Archaic 
workmanship, or executed in imitation of that style, are com- 
mon, and may be regarded as undoubtedly representing Her- 
mes or Mercury, although generally ‘distinguished by the name 
of Bacchus, from the long Gillet that encircles the head,. the 
hair curling like clusters of grapes, the long and pointed beard, 
and a supposed’ resemblance to the Καταπώγων or: Indo 
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Bacchus. But the fillet was not a distinctive emblem ; it was 
attributed generally to all divinities or heroes: not only Bac- 
chus, but all male divinities were auciently figured with beards, 
and the arrangement of hair only marked the fashion of the 
times. The first terminal figures were of Hermes or Mercury, 
and probably, for a long time, were appropriated solely to him : 
the God was thus represented by a head placed on a cube or 
quadrangular pillar of wood or stone. These objects were so 
numerous at Athens, that the name of Hermes became generic 
and was applied to all figures of the same kind, though the 
heads represented other divinities or personages, Hercules, Bac- 
chus, Minerva, and in more recent times illustrious poets, 
statesmen,-orators, and philosophers. The carving of Hermm 
afforded occupation to many artists’ who were called ‘Egnoyau- 
gu. (Lucian, Somn. 2.) ‘To Hermes, or Mercury, we may 
ascribe those terminal heads only which, like the present, are in 
the Archaic style, with a pointed beard, (or Σφηνοπώγων) the 
hair in ringlets, and have no characteristic attributes. 

Plate x11. represents an exquisite specimen of the toreu- 
tic art, in bronze; probably the cover of a mirror, in very high 
relief, perfectly circular, and about eight inches in diameter : it 
was found at Paramythia, in Epirus, and purchased by Mr. 
Hawkins at Yanina in 1798. It may be conjectured, that 
many bronzes found at Paramythia, once belonged to the neigh- 
horing temple of Dodona, The figure of a youth richly attired in 
the effeminate Asiatic costume, conversing witha beautiful female, 
while two .Cupids or Loves animate the scene, would remind 
us, at first sight, of Paris and Helen. But our ingenious author 
observes, that the scene is placed among rocks; and the dog 
crouched at the young man’s feet, would indicate the residence 
of Paris on Mount Ida, and his pastoral occupations previous 
to his voyage to Sparta, and could not therefore be with pro- 

riety introduced in a scene representing bis interview with 

elen. The action too, and great nudity of the female, who 
seems to make advances which the bashful youth receives with 
surprise, do not agree with the character of modesty and deco- 
rum always attributed to Helen by the ancients; for Homer 
ascribes her miscouduct to an irresistible fatality and the ioflu- 
ence of Venus. (Iliad. Γ΄. vers. 164. 399. 412. Odyss. 4. vers, 
261—4.) The peculiar mode of drapery, and the winged boys, 
Ἔρως and"Ieges, Love and Desire, the favorite sons of Venus, 
rather indicate this goddess, who previously to the contest be- 
tween rivel deities, comes to solicit the suffrage of Paris, and 
promises him in return the Spartan queen, Other ancient monu- 
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ments would tend to confirm this explanation. Yet Mr. M. 
thinks it probable, that the present composition exhibits the ἢν 
terview between Venus and Anchises, whom that goddess visited 
on Mount Ida, enamoured of his beauty. “‘ This fable,” says our 
author, (p. 22.) “ was of great antiquity, and formed the principal 
subject of the Homeric hymn to Venus; it is also recorded 
by Hesiod and Theocritus; and from its celebrity, must have’ 
attracted the attention of artists no less than the amotre of 
the goddess with Adonis, which we find frequently represented. 

The costume and ail the circumstances are equally applicable to 

Anchises. Like all the family of Dardanus he was remarkable 

for his beauty, and his occupation also was to tend the flocks 

of his father Capys.” According to the Homeric hymn, Venus 
presented herself before Anchises as a mortal nymph ; preparing 
to depart after their marriage, she awakes him from sleep, and 
discovers herself to him as the goddess of beauty in all ber 
charms. ‘To the astonishment of Anchises in such a moment the 
present composition may allude, when, as the poet says, . 
Ὡς δ᾽ εἶδεν δειρήν τε, καὶ ὄμματα κάλ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτης, 

' Τάρβησέν τε καὶ ὅσσε παρακλιδὸν ἔτραπεν ἄλλῃ. . - 
' Hymn. in Ven. vers. 182—S, 
Of: this composition the merit is not impaired by the slight 

tincertainty of its subject, since, as Mr. M. observes (p. 24.), 

“from the analogy between the stories to which it may be‘re- 

férred, the representation is suited to either. Nor by the same 

reason, can the uncértainty lead to inferences unfavorable ‘to 

Archeology, a science which is progressive and susceptible. of 

improvement from future discoveries. Let it be remembered 

also, that even the ancients sometimes differed in their explana- 
tion of monuments of preceding ages.” Thus, of two bas-teliefs 
exhibiting figures perfectly similar, one is inscribed with the 

‘names of Amphion, Zethus, and Antiope ; the other with those 

of Orpheus, Mercury, and Eurydice. . τον ἢ 

᾿ Plate x111. from a silver vase found at Herculaneum: and 

preserved in the Royal Museum at Naples, commemorates:the 
apotheosis of Homer. The poet’s appearance bespeaks' his 
advanced ages he sits on the eagle of Jupiter, which, with ex- 
panded wings we behold at the ‘‘ moment of taking ‘its flight 
and conveymg ‘a new inhabitant to Olympus. The attitude 
of the poet indicates calmness and meditation: his head, 
reclining on his hand, is veiled as a symbol of apotheosis; . .[π 
the other hatd is the volume of his unrivalled poems. His two 
immortal daughters, the Iliad and the: Odyssey, witness the 
divine honors paid to their parent. They are personified-as two 
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females with appropriate attributes. The first of a warlike 
character, has a helmet, shield, spear, and sword. 'The younger 
sister has the pileus or mariner’s cap, characteristic of Ulysses ; 
_and holds a rudder, emblem of naval concerns: a short sword 
is suspended by a belt on her left side.” (p. 26.) ‘This vase may 
probably be referred to the imperial age of Rome. 
-. Plate x1v. exhibits a specimen exceedingly curious and per- 
haps unique, of the toreutic art, by which precious metals were 
worked either separately or united with other substances, such 
as ivory or ebony, thus forming a polychrome sculpture greatly 
esteemed by the ancients. This art was not known in very early 
times,.as we learn from the descriptions of Achilles’s shield, 
the ark of Cypselus, and similar productions. Phidias is 
supposed. to have excelled in it. ‘The present object (frour 
_ Mr. Payne Knight’s collection) was found near Perugia.—It is 
not cast, but formed of a very thin laminated plate of silver, 
chased or driven out with. the puncheon and chisel. The figures 
are. in high relief, and many of the accessories are overlaid with 
thin sheets of gold. It served to ornament a votive car of 
bronze, dedicated in some ancient temple situated near Perugia. 
Two men riding on horseback at full speed might be supposed 
hunters, did. not a prostrate figure under the horses render it 
probable that they are warriors although without arms. One 
horseman holds the branch of a tree; the other, a short stick 
or goad, (κέντρον). In its style, this antique resembles Egyp- 
tian and early Greek monuments. . 
» The subject of Pl. xv. is taken from a marble sarcophagus 
preserved at Florence in the Neri palace. It is a bas-relief 
lustrating a fable, according to which, “the Sirens, confiding 
in their superior skill, and instigated by Juno, dared to challenge 
the Muses to a contest of vocal and instrumental melody: the 
latter. being victorious, cut off the wings of the Sirens, and with 
the.feathers made crowns and ornaments for their head-dress, 
which they wore as trophies of their. victory.” (p. 28) Two 
different scenes of this fable are united in the composition 
before us according toa license frequent among the ancient 
artists. Here we find. the Sirens represented of the human form 
as.far as the waist, their lower parts are those of birds; but in 
old descriptions they appear variously ; thus, simply of the human 
form in Homer’s time, (Odyss. M. v. 39.) or as ‘ winged virgins,” 
according to Euripides,— 


Πτεροφόροι veavides παρθένοι, χθονὸς κόραι; Σειρῆνες. 
“w pn Helena, v. 167. 
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The present monument, illustrating a fable but little kaown, 
and appearing for the first time on a work of art, is a valuable. 
addition to our stock of figured antiquity, though not remark- 
able for its execution ; which may be referred to the third century 
of the Christian wera, when the arts were near the last stage of 
their decline. 

Plate xvi. A marble tablet found among the ruins of Crav- 
non in Thessaly, and belonging to Colonel Leake, exhibits the 
lustration of a borse and dog, and their presentation to Diana or 
Hecate. Thus consecrated, they were protected by that goddess 
from all accidents, but particularly from fascination, Rites of 
this nature were general in Greece, but must have been very 
frequent in Thessaly, where the present monument. was. dis- 
covered, on account of the fondness for horses and hunting 68- 
tertained by the people of that country. “The figure with a 
torch is certainly Diana or Hecate, two divinities originally dis- 
tinct, but in latter times confounded. ‘Their functions: how- 
ever, even anciently, were in many respects the same; and 
Hesiod ascribes to Hecate the superintendence of the chase, 
more generally an attribute of Diana. Both were peculiarly 
venerated in Thessaly. A torch, of great use in all lustrations 
or purifications, was the emblem of either.” The figure, bow- 
ever, may represent only a priestesa; and this relief is curious, 
though of indifferent execution, as the subject is new and iater- 
esting by its reference to a modern superstitious ceremony, ea- 
nually performed at Rome; where, on the 17th of January, 
the festival of Saint Antonio, horses and other animals are 
taken to the church of that holy personage, and blessed or coa- 
secrated. ‘The same plate (xv1i.)in No. 2, exhibits another 
marble tablet, under the form of an adicufa. ‘Two tressea of 
plaited bair are suspended from a kind of portico between two 
pilasters which suppost the roof. On the architrave an m- 
scription (@IAOMBPOTOS ΛΦΘΟΝΗΤΟΣ AEINOMAXO? 
HOZXEIANNI,) shows that Philombrotus and Apbthonetus, the 
sons of Deinomachus, dedicated their hair to Neptune in some.of 
his temples, and erected the tablet to commemorate this act of 
piety. An ancient epigram in the Greek Anthology (lib. vi.) 
says that a mariner who has escaped from shipwreck, offers his 
hair to Neptune because he has preserved nothing else to give. 

Plate xvi1, A patera or cup of sardonyx, once in the Far- 
nese collection, now in the Royal Museum at Naples: it is 
engraved in relief on both sides, and exhibits a full-faced heed - 
of Medusa with spreading hair and surrounded by serpents.— 
On the mterior, appears the graceful composition represented 
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in-tliis ‘phate, ahd the ‘subject of various conjectures to learned 
eatiquaries. Visconti regarded as the Nile, a bearded figure 
holding a coruucopiz, the symbol of. his fertilizing power: μ 
eeumbent female leaning on a, sphinx is.Jsis, personifying 
Egypt; and a figure stepping forward in the centre of, the 
composition, he supposed to be Horus, or the Sun, who pre- 
sided over the annual increase of the river Nile. But Mr. 
Millingen, judging from the general character, the costume, 
and waot of any symbolical attribute, is-induced to regard this 
gure, not as a divinity, but the portrait of some celebrated his- 
torical personage. He is, represented as arriving in Egypt and 
#eceived by the tutelary divinities of that country. Buanchim 
supposed this subject.to be the apotheosis of Alexander, the 
great benefactor of Egypt, where divine honors were paid to his 
memory: Maffei discovered in it Ptolemy Auletes apd his 
family; and Basthelemy believed it to represent -Ceres, ‘T'si- 
ptolemus, and Bacchus, But some might regard tbe principal 
ure as Hadrian, who was distinguished by his munificence 
to Egypt, where a temple was dedicated to him at Alexandria : 
the costume, also, is rather Roman than Greek. - a 
Plate xviii. (No. 1.) the fragment of a terra-cotta lamp, 
represents Perseus and Andromeda; the hero, armed. with 
Pluto’s helmet and the winged sandals of Mercury, holds up 
the Gorgonian head, probably against Phineus, who attempting 
to prevent his marriage with Andromeda, is turned into stone 
at sight of the fatal apell. This fragment serves to. eluci- 
date an ancient painting found ia Herculaneum (See. Pitture 
a’ Ercolano, tom. ili. 12.) never bitherto explained. No 2, (of 
the same Plate xviii.) from a fragment of Roman -pottery, 
exhibits Paris and Ginone (for the names are inscribed) con- 
versing familiarly ; rocks, trees, and a rustic edifice indicate 
Mount Ida, where the scene is placed. in the fore-ground is 
a recumbent figure, the Scamander or the Cebrenus, father of 
AEnone. Oxen drinking in its stream, allude to the pastoral 
occupations of Paris. Plates xix. and xx. represent circular 
bas-reliefs of terra-cotta, which seem intended solely for orna- 
4nents, to be suspended from the walls of houses or temples, to 
adorn funeral piles, or used at ceremonies in honor of the dead ; 
en opinion rendered probable by the circumstances of their 
having been found in tombs. ‘Two of these medallions exhibit 
female heads with hair fancifully and elegantly attired. Cupids 
and a dove indicate Venus. No. 2 is a head of Medusa, with 
serpents twined round her neck and surrounded by conical 
appendages intended to represent the scales of the egis, These 
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‘medallions were anciently painted of various colors, still visible 
“in many parts: the ground and faces were white; the har 
and ornaments red ; the wings and flowers blue. ‘The general 
effect must have been lively and pleasing ; and though designed 
for temporary purposes, they display the same principles of taste 
and elegance that distinguish the more elevated productions of 
Grecian art. : 

Having concluded our notice of the Ancient Monuments 
illustrated and explained by Mr. Millingen, we now proceed te 
. state (from two pages prefixed to the latter part) his reasons 
for contracting within the limits of ten numbers, this work 
which he originally designed to extend as far as sixteen ; and in 
which it was his object to make known various ancient remains, 
presenting subjects interesting to history and mythology, Of 
such remains, England perhaps contains a greater number, ac- 
cumulated within two centuries, than any other country in 
Europe, Italy excepted. Still foreigners complain, that trea- 
sures from which literature might derive considerable advar- 
tage, are so little known. Dispersed in various aud distant 
parts of this country, they can only be visited at a great ex- 
pense, and access to them is not always obtained without difli- 
culty. ‘ Though fully aware that all previous attempts of the 
kind in this country, except directed by. Literary Societies or 
men of great rank and opulence, had failed, the author boped,: 
that since the acquisition of the sculptures of Phidias, the for- 
mation of a National Gallery, and the appearance of a reviving 
taste,—he should have met with more encouragement. In thet 
expectation, however, he has been disappointed ; and owing to 
the small number of subscribers, he is compelled to contract 
the limits of the work. He. has been obliged, in particular; 
to renounce his intention of making known what is most .re- 
markable in this country, from the difficulty of obtaining access 
to some collections, and the high prices required by artists. - Ill 
health has been an. additional motive to prevent him from. cone 
tinuing the undertaking. From the disregard entertained in 
this country for archeological pursuits, and indeed for the 
fine arts themselves, unless when subservient to the gratifica- 
tion of vanity,—it is unlikely that a similar undertaking can ever 
be attempted. by any individual. No booksellers will engage 
in it at their risk: and if an author ventures to publish for his 
own account, an express or. implied combination exists among 
them to counteract his views. Of the merit of the explanations 
proposed in the present work, it does not suit the author to 
speak ; buthe confidently asserts, that no other publication of 
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same size contains an equal proportion of Ancient Monu- 
its of the highest interest both to art and science; and though 
3 not perfectly satisfied with several of the engravings, yet, in 
eral, m point of fidelity, they rival the most costly produc- 
s executed under circumstances far more auspicious. He 
onvinced that his work will be of service to artists, and to 
ie who take a real interest in the advancement of the arts. 
Ὁ manner 1n which it has been réceived on the continent, 
rds-him, in some measure, a compensation for the unfavor- 
) reception it has experienced in bis own country, Being in 
nguage not generally understood; its circulation could not 
rery extensive; bat had it been in a language more familiar, 
loubts not, from the experience he has acquired on former 
asions, that sufficient encouragement would have been 
rded to enable him to accomplish his object. Antiquarian 
arches are a frequent subject of ridicule to pretended wits, 
yrant of their nature and object: It is not here the place to 
w the utility of Archzology: it is sufficiently known; and pro- 
ors have been appointed to teach it in almost every university 
he continent. As Addison, a great admirer of antiquity, has 
ly observed, ‘mankind is too apt to think that every thing 
ch.is laughed at with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in 
If; but ridicule is not the test of truth; and when directed 
inst objects that are great and respectable, is ultimately in- 
ous to those only who, from a want of solid arguments, 
e recourse to such means.’” 

Tere we close this splendid and interesting volume, which is 
y appropriately dedicated to the late British Minister at the 
τὶ οἵ Naples, ‘ William Hamilton, Esq., author of Agyp- 
a, so eminently. distinguished by his constant endeavors to 
mote in Great Britain the literature and the fine arts, to which 
tent Greece is indebted for its chief and lasting glory.” We 
erely trust, that, in a country where the merits of archzolo- 
ul studies are more justly appreciated than in England, the 
oration of Mr. Millingen’s health may ‘enable him to'con- 
ie those researches, for which he is qualified in so conspi- 
us a degree, by his learning and ingenuity. 
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‘medallions were anciently painted of various colors, still visible 
“in many parts: the ground and faces were white; the haw 
and ornaments red ; the wings and flowers blue. ‘The general 
effect must have been lively and pleasing ; and though designed 
for temporary purposes, they display the same principles of taste 
and elegance that distinguish the more elevated productions of 
Grecian art. ἢ 

Having concluded our notice of the Ancient Monaments 
illustrated and explained by Mr. Millingen, we now proceed te 
. state (from two pages prefixed to the latter part) his reasons 
for contracting within the limits of ten numbers, this work 
which he originally designed to extend as far as sixteen ; and in 
which it was his object to make known various ancient remains, 
presenting subjects interesting to history and mythology, Of 
such remains, England perhaps contains a greater number, ac- 
cumulated within two centuries, than any other country in 

Europe, Italy excepted. Still foreigners complain, that trea- 
sures from which literature might derive considerable advar- 
tage, are so little known. Dispersed in various aad distant 
parts of this country, they can only be visited at a great ex- 
pense, and access to them is not always obtained without cdiffi- 
culty. ‘‘ Though fully aware that all previous attempts of the 
kind in this country, except directed by Literary Societies. .or 
men of great rank and opulence, had failed, the author boped,: 
that since the acquisition of the sculptures of Phidias, the for- 
mation of a National Gallery, and the appearance of a reviving 
taste,—he should have met with more encouragement. - In that 
expectation, however, he has been disappointed ; and owing to 
the small number of subscribers, he is compelled to contract 
the limits of the work. He. has been. obliged, in particular; 
to renounce his intention of making known what is most-re- 
markable in this country, from the difficulty of obtaining access 
to some collections, and the high prices required by artists.. - Ill 
health has been an. additional motive to prevent him from con- 
tinuing the undertaking. From the disregard entertained in 
this country for archeological pursuits, and indeed for the 
fine arts themselves, unless. when subservient to the gratifica- 
tion of vanity,—it is unlikely that a similar undertaking can ever 
be attempted. by any individual. No booksellers will engage 
in it at their msk: and if an author ventures to publish for his 
own account, an express or implied combination exists among 
them to counteract his views. Of the merit of the explanations 
proposed in the present work, it does not suit the author to 
speak ; buthe confidently asserts, that no other publication of 
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the same size contains an equal proportion of Ancient Monu- 
ments of the highest interest both to art and science; and though 
he is not perfectly satisfied with several of the engravings, yet, in 
general, πὶ point of fidelity, they rival the most costly’ produc- 
tions executed under circumstances far more auspicious. He 
is convinced that his‘work will be of service to artists, and to 
those who take a real interest in the advancement of the arts. 
The manner in which it bas been réceived on the continent, 
affords-him, in some measure, a compensation for the unfavor- 
able reception it has experienced in his own country: Being in 
a language not generally understood; its circulation could not 
‘be very extensive ; bat had it been in a language more familiar, 
che doubts not, from the experience he has acquired on former 
occasions, that sufficient encouragement would have been 
afforded to enable him to accomplish his object. Atitiquarian 
researches are a frequent subject of ridicule to pretended wits, 
ignorant of their nature arid object. It is not here the place to 
show the utility of Archology: it is sufficiently known; and pro- 
fessors have been appointed to teach it in almost every university 
on the continent. As Addison, a great admirer of antiquity; has 
justly observed, ‘ mankind is too apt to think that every thing 
which.is laughed .at with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in 
itself ; but ridicule is not the test of truth; and when directed 
against objects that are great and respectable, is ultimately in- 
jurious to those only who, from a want of solid arguments, 
have recourse to such means.’” 

Here we. close this splendid and interesting volume, which is 
‘very appropriately dedicated to the late British Minister at the 
court of Naples, ‘ William Hamilton, Esq., author of Egyp- 
tiaca, so eminently. distinguished by his constant endeavors to 
promote in Great Britain the literature and the fine arts, to which 
ancient Greece is indebted for its chief and lasting glory.” We 
sincerely trust, that, in a country where the merits of archzolo- 
gical studies are more justly appreciated than in England, the 
restoration of Mr. Millingen’s health may ‘enable him to'con- 
tinue those researches, for which he is qualified in so conspi- 
cuous a degree, by his learning and ingenuity 
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No. XVI.—[Continued from No. LXVHIIL.) 
| Notes on Thucydides. | ) 


I. lib. 1.1, init. Θουκυδίδης ᾿Αθηναῖος ξυνόγραψε τὸν πόλεμον Πελο- 
πονγησίων καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων, Sc. ἐλκίσας μέγαν τε ἔσεσθαι καὶ ἀξιολο- 
γώτατον τῶν προγογενημένων---. παι τῶν προγεγενημένων here 
signifies “ those which happened before it,” not “before the 
present time,” (which niight be a date posterior to the war,) i 
evident, if proof were necessary, from the similar passage in the 
50th chapter, savparlaydp αὕτη EAAnos πρὸς “ EAAnvecs νεῶν πλήθει 
poylorty δὴ τῶν πρὸ ἑαυτῆς γεγένηται. Substituting the past for 
the future, we have here the counterpart of those limes of Milton 
so often cited as an instauce of ultra~-Grecism in phraseology.: 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born. | 
_. ἢ . His sons, the. fairest af her daughters Eve. 7 
(Unless, indeed, as we are a little inclined tu suspect, the idio- 
matic usage of the genitive in the above passage of ‘Thucydides 
Je πρὶ really identical with what Lindley Murray and Co. call 
the English genitive, namely, the substantive with of.): Mr. 
Edgeworth, in his Essay on Irish Bulls, quotes the lines of Mit 
ton, among others, as an example of the Milesian trope, add- 
ing, ‘“‘ Yet Addison, who notices these blunders, calls them only 
little blemishes,” —* He does so,” rejoins another speaker in the 
dialogue; ‘‘and he quotes Horace, who tells us. we should 
impute such venial errors to.a pardonable inadvertancy.”. .We 
have not the original of Addison at hand; but neither.he nor 
Mr. Edgeworth (we speak it without any feeling of disrespect 
towards either) were critical scholars, and, therefore, it is very 
possible that the former, as was evidently the case with the 
atter, was not aware of the classical origin of the construction 
in question. Inthe same work, Mr. Edgeworth quotes another 
pessage of Milton,— , . 

And through the palpable obscure find out 

His uncouth way,— 
as involving a contradiction if literally taken, but justified by 
the license of poetry, It is plain, however, that the critic here 
understands palpable in its modern and popular sense of 
‘‘ obvious,” “ glaringly evident,” and supposes that ‘“ palpable 
obscure” can only mean a darkness which is an object of sight. 
Even were it 80, we doubt whether there would be any self- 
contradiction. But “ palpable obscure” is nothing else than 
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the Scripture expression of “a darkness which might be felt ;”. 
an expression, the poetic beauty of which-was net likely to be 
overlooked by one so familiar, not only with the matter, but 
with the phraseology of Scripture, as Milton. ‘We have noticed 
this as one among a thousand instances of the manner in which 
Milton is misunderstood by readers in general. 


' Wh. ibid. Κίνησις γὰρ αὕτη μεγίστη δὴ τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἐγένετο ---, 
Litérally, (the reader will pardon the uncouthness) “ This com- 
motion took place among the Greeks, the greatest that had ever 
taken place among them.” According to our idiom this would 
be, κίνησις γὰρ αὕτη μεγίστη ἦν ἣ τοῖς ἽἙλλησιν ἐγένετο, ‘This 
explanation will serve to illustrate many other constructions in 
Thucydides. Thus cap. 29, init. τῶν δὲ πρότερον ἔργων μέγιστον 
ἐπράχθη τὸ Μηδικόν, καὶ τοῦτο ὅμως δυεῖν, ναυμαχίαιν καὶ πεζομαχίαιν 
ταχεέϊαν τὴν κρίσιν ἔσχεν, twice in one sentence, vil. 82, καρέδοσαν 
οἱ πάντες σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ἑξακισχίλιοι. 

Δὴ with the superlative is generally used on similar occasions in 
Thucydides, where the writer means to describe any thing as exist- 
ing ina degree before unprecedented. ‘Thus cap. 50, of the second 
sea-fight between the Corinthians and the Corcyrzans, ναυμαχία 
γὰρ αὕτη Ἑλλησι πρὸς Ἑλληνας νεῶν πλήθει μεγίστη δὴ τῶν πρὸ 
ἑαυτῆς γεγένηται. 74, of the reception of Themistocles at Lace- 
demon, καὶ αὐτὸν διὰ τοῦτο ὑμεῖς δὴ μάλιστα ἐτιμήσατε ἄνδρα ξένον 
τῶν ὡς ὑμᾶς ἐλθόντων. V. 60, of the army collected by the Lace- 
demonians in the vale of Nemea, στρατόπεδον γὰρ δὴ τοῦτο κάλ» 
λιστον ᾿Ελληνικὸν τῶν μόχρι τοῦδε ξυνῆλθεν, as vi. 56, of the two 
armies before Syracuse, ion γὰρ πλεῖστα δὴ ἐπὶ μίαν πόλιν ταύτην 
ξυνῆλθεν. In vi. 31, of the embarkation of the Athenian arma- 
tment for Sicily, the construction is somewhat varied: παρασκευὴ 
γὰρ αὕτη πρώτη ἐκπλεύσασα μιᾶς πόλεως δυνάμει "Ἑλληνικῇ πολύτε- 
λεστἄτη δὴ καὶ εὐπρεπεστάτη τῶν εἰς ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον ἐγένετο, 
Sonietimes, though rarely, δὴ is omitted; we cannot at this 
moment refer to an Instance. ' 


111. ibid. τὰ γὰρ πρὸ αὐτῶν, καὶ τὰ ἔτι παλαιότερα, σαφῶς μὲν 
εὑρεῖν διὰ χρόνου πλῆθος ἀδύνατα ἦν, ἐκ δὲ τεχμηρίων, Xc. There is 
certainly a difficulty in this passage,—to our conceptions at least. 
Τὰ πρὸ αὐτῶν must necessarily include the wars with Persia, what- 
ever else it implies ; and how could it be said of these, σαφῶς εὑρεῖν 
διὰ χρόνου πλῆθος ἀδύνατα qv? Unless, indeed, the greater facili- 
ties for transmitting information from one age to another, which 
now exist, have rendered us less sensible of the disadvantages of 
earlier times in this particular, and the comparatively imperfect 
communication which existed between a generation and those 
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which preceded it. Compare, in this view, cap. 23, quoted 
above, τῶν δὲ πρότερον (of those before the Peloponnesian war, 
answering to τὰ πρὸ αὐτῶν) μέγιστον ἐπράχθη τὸ Μηδικόν, aind cap. 
73, (speech of the Athenian envoys in the Lacedemonian as- 
sembly,) καὶ τὰ μὲν πάνυ παλαιὰ τί δεῖ λέγειν, ὧν ἀχοαὶ μᾷλλον 
λόγων μάρτυρες ἢ ὄψεις τῶν ἀκουσομένων ; τὰ δὲ Μηδικὰ, καὶ ὅσα 
αὐτοὶ ξύνιστε, ---ἀνάγκῃ λέγειν. where it 18. evident that τὰ πάνυ 
παλαιὰ corresponds with τὰ ἔτι παλαιότερα, and τὰ Μηδικὰ, &c. 
to τὰ πρὸ αὐτῆς. Or is it possible that Thucydides intended 
the σαφῶς μὲν εὑρεῖν ἀδύνατα ἦν to apply exclusively tothe πα- 
λαιότερα, while the οὐ μεγάλα νομίζω γενέσθαι applied both to the 
one and the other ; considering them as one series of events, 
and by a license of phraseology predicating of the whole of this 
series that obscurity which properly belonged only ‘to one por- 
tion of it, because that portion happened to be the last-men- 
tioned? If this is too bold, it is not much too bold, for Thucy- 
dides. Lo, 

_ To the passages above-cited, add cap. 20, init. τὰ μὲν οὖν πα- 
λαιὼ τοιαῦτα εὗρον, χαλεπὰ ὄντα παντὶ ἑξῆς τεκμηρίῳ πιστεῦσαι. οἱ 

ἂρ ἄνθρωποι τὰς ἀκοὰς τῶν προγεγενημένων ---- ἀβασανίστως παρ’ 
ζλλήλον δέχονται" which observation he proceeds to illustrate by 
adducing so recent an event as the death of Hipparchus, | 
. IV. Cap..2. Φαίνεται γὰρ 4 νῦν "EAAds καλουμένη οὐ πάλαι βε- 
βαίως. οἰκουμένη, ἀλλὰ μεταναστάσεις τε οὖσαι, Kc. Not, ““ Greece 
appears to have been formerly, &e.”, but, “ lt is shown by bis- 
tory, it is inferred from an investigation of facts, that Greece was, 
ὅρα." - Such is properly the meaning of φαίνεσθαι in this and in- 
numerable passages of the same kind. Thus cap. 10, of the 
Grecian expedition against ‘Troy, —rq ᾿Ομήρου αὖ ποιήσει εἴ τι 
vo) κανταῦθα᾽ πιστεύειν, ἣν εἰκὸς ἐπὶ τὸ μεῖζον μὲν ποιητὴν ὄντα κοσ- 
μῆσαι, ὅμως δὲ φαίνεται καὶ οὕτως ἐνδεεστέρα" proceeding to prove 
his: assertion by the citation of facts from Homer, and con- 
cluding, as before, πρὸς τὰς μεγίστας οὖν καὶ ἐλαχίστας ναῦς τὸ 
μέσον σκοποῦντι οὐ. πολλοὶ φαίνονται ἐλθόντες, ὡς ἀπὸ πάσης τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος κοινῇ πεμπόμενοι. . κι ΝΣ " 
. ἀλλὰ μεταναστάσεις τε οὖσαι, Kc. The construction is conti- 
pued on, as it would have been if he had written, φαίνεται γὰρ 
τὴν νῦν ᾿Ελλάδα καλουμένην οὐ πάλαι βεβαίως οἰκεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ με- 
ταναστάσεις τε εἶναι, Kc. 

οἰκουμέν. ‘The present tense is used, in order to express 

that such was the continued habitual state of Greece in ancient 
times. For a similar reason it is used throughout the greater 
part of these prelimivary chapters, excepting only where indivi- 
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dual occurrences are intendéd to be recorded. For instance, in 
the chapter before us, τὴν γοῦν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον---- 
᾿ἄνθρωποι ὥκουν οἱ αὐτοὶ ἀεί.---κ γὰρ τῆς ἄλλης ᾿Ἑλλάδος οἷ πολέμῳ 
ἢ στάσει ἐκπίπτοντες παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους οἱ δυνατώτατοι----ἀνοχώρουν", 
after which immediately follows, in speaking of the effect of this 
state of things,—yseitw ἔτι ἐποίησαν ---- τὴν πόλιν, and of a parti- 
cular event resulting therefrom, ὥστε καὶ ἐς ᾿Ιωνίαν ὕστερον---- 
ἀποικίας ἐξέπεμψαν. 11 is highly desirable that young readers of 
Greek should pay particular attention to the proper meaning of 
the respective tenses; to which we may add, of the article, and 
of the various prepositions, whether used independently or in 
composition.» This will prevent numberless errors and imac- 
curacies. 


V. ibid. βιαζόμενοι ὑπό τινων ἀεὶ πλειόνων, “ forcibly expelled 
by whatever tribe happened at the time to be more numerous ;” 
ἀεὶ, for the time being, as in the well-known passage of the Pro- 
metheus, σέβου, προσεύχου, θῶπτε τὸν κρατοῦντ᾽ ἀεί" where, if.we 
remember aright, Blomfield has cited other instances of the 
same usage. cap. 11. οἱ Τρῶες---τὰ δέκα ἔτη ἀντεῖχον Big τοῖς ἀεὶ 
ὑπολειπομένοις ἀντίπαλοι ὄντες, and ἃ few lines below, μέρει ta 
ἀεὶ παρόντι ἀντεῖχον, “‘ that portion of the army which was left 
behind for the time being to continue the siege.’ 22. ὡς δ᾽ dy 
ἐδόκουν ἐμοὶ ἕκαστοι περὶ τῶν ἀεὶ παρόντων τὰ δέοντα μάλιστ᾽ εἰκεῖν---- 
οὕτως εἴρηται. τ 


VI. τὴν γοῦν ᾿Αττικὴν, Kc. γοῦν, * as aproof, or illustration, of 
what I have been saying;” and most commonly, “as an in» 
stance or example in proof.” Such is, we think, the uniform, 
signification of γοῦν in ‘Thucydides. Thus cap. 38. ἡμεῖς δὲ οὐδ᾽. 
αὐτοὶ φαμὲν ἐπὶ τῷ ὑπὸ τούτων ὑβρίζεσθαι κατοικίσαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ 
ἡγεμόνες ve εἶναι καὶ τὰ εἰκότα θαυμάζεσθαι. αἱ γοῦν ἄλλαι ἀποικίαι 
τιμῶσιν ἡμᾶς, καὶ μάλιστα ὑπὸ ἀποίκων στεργόμεθα" ὅκς, as if he 
had said: τεκμήριον δὲ τούτου ἔχομεν" αἱ γὰρ ἄλλαι ἀποίκιαι, ὅτε. 77. 
ἀδικούμενοί τε, ὡς ἔοικεν, οἱ ἄνθρωποι μᾶλλον ὀργίζονται ἢ -βιαξόμοενοι" 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου δοκεῖ πλεονεκτεῖσθαι, τὸ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ κρείσ-- 
σονος καταναγκάζεσθαι' ὑπὸ γοῦν τοῦ Μήδου δεινότερα τούτων πάσ.-.. 
xovres ἠνείχοντο, ἣ δὲ ἡμετέρα ἀρχὴ χαλεπὴ δοκεῖ ἐἶναι, εἰκότως" “τὸ 
πάρον γὰρ ἀεὶ βαρὺ τοῖς ὑπηκόοις. ὑμεῖς γ᾽ ἂν οὖν εἰ καθελόντες ἡμᾶς 





1 We ought not to omit, a watchful regard to the various uses of the 


middle verb. 
? Prom. 936. Here 4:, contrary to the usual arrangement, 1s placed 


after the noun to which it rélates. a 
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ἄρξαιτέ, τουχᾶ ὧν τὴν εὔνοιαν, ἣν διὰ τὸ ὑμέτερον δίος εἰλήφατε, με: 
ταβάλοιτε. - ΕΞ 

VII. Cap. 7. ὅσαι νεώτατα αὠκίσθησαν καὶ ἤδη πλοϊμωτέραν 
ὄντων. Τῶν πῤαγμάτων, or something similar, may be understood. 
*¢ Such as were not built till things were more in a state to ad- 
mit of navigation.” So cap. 8. καταστάντος τοῦ Μίνω ναυτικοῦ 
«λοϊμώτερα ἐγένετο παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους. 

VILL. Cap. 8. οἱ γὰρ ἐκ τῶν νήσων κακοῦργοι ἀνέστησαν ---. The 
saine as if he had said, οἱ ἐν ταῖς νήσοις ὄγτες κακοῦργοι ἀνέστησαν 
ἐξ αὐτῶν. 

IX. ib, ὡς πλουσιώτεροι ἑαυτῶν γιγνόμενοι. It is difficult to 
explain the origin of this construction: ‘ richer than thetr for. 
mer selves” would scarcely be an adequate rendering, inasmuch 
as the superlative is also used, and more frequently in the same 
combination. | 
" X. Cap. 9. προὔχων. Why should προύχειν, προύβη, raord, 
and similar words, be written with a spirttus lenis over the con- 
tracted syllable? Surely there is no danger of ambiguity re- 
sulting from its omission. We have got rid of the unsightly and 
perplexing contractions which of old deformed the fair face of 
Greek typography like so many wens; we have dismissed thé 
impertinent ὅ, τι, (in Homer 2, ts) and various other typogra- 
phical superstitions ; why should we retain this? ΕΣ 

XI. ib. οἱ τὰ σαφέστατα Πολοποννησίων μνήμῃ παρὰ τῶν προτὲ- 
pov δεδεγμένοι. This reference ta tradition is characteristic of a 
period at which written ‘historical records had but lately come 
into general use. 


~ MILL, ib. τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν τῆς χώρας ἐπηλύτην ὄντα. ὅμως σχεῖν' 
“4 obtained the naming of the country,” literally the name or 
designation of it. ᾿Επηλύτην corresponds with the old English 
word comeling. ΠΝ 

MLL. Cap. 11. ἧ καὶ μᾶλλον οἱ Τρῶες αὐτῶν διεσπαρμένων τὰ 
δέκα ἔτη ἀντεῖῦχον----- It is ἃ maxim well worthy to be held. in 
remembrance by the young reader of Greek, that the article is 
never. without its proper force and meaning. Thucydides does 
pot say “ ten years,” but “‘ the ten years;” the ten years through 
which the siege is known to have continued. He alludes to it 
as an historical fact familiar to his readers. Thus, a few lines 
above : μάχῃ ἐκράτησαν" (δῆλον δέ" τὸ γὰρ ἔρυμα τῷ στρατοπέδῳ 
οὐκ ἂν ἐτειχίσαντο) &e. (ed. Bekker.) the fortification celebrated 
in Homer. 18. αὖθις ὁ βάρβαρος τῷ μεγάλῳ στόλῳ ἐπὶ τὴν Ελλάδα 
δουλωσόμενος ἦλθεν. 74. τρία τὰ . ὠφελιμώτατα --- παρεσχόμεβᾶ, 


‘ 
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ναῦς μέν γε ἐς τὰς τετρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσσους δύο poreaw the fouc 
hundred ships of which the Grecian fleet at Salamis‘ consisted, 
100, init. ἐγένετο δὲ μετὰ καὶ ἡ ἐπ᾽ Εὐρυμέδοντι ποταμῷ xelopay ic 
καὶ ναυμαχία, Sic. καὶ εἶλον τριήρεις Φοινίκων καὶ διέφθειραν τὰς 
πάσας ἐς τὰς διακοσίας" ““ they took Phoenician triremes to the well- 
known number of two hundred, and destroyed them all : not ἐς 
διακοσίας, as on ordinary occasions, where he is relating a transac- 
tion unknown, or only imperfectly known, to his readers, A 
reader unaware of, or inattentive to, the importance of thearticle, 
would inevitably render ἐς τὸς διακοσίας as if it were ἐς διακοσίας" 
and in another of the passages above-quoted, ναῦς μέν ye ἐς τὰς 
τετρακοσίας, he would not improbably translate, ‘“‘ we contributed 
as many as four hundred ships, being nearly two-thirds of the 
entire number.” Let not the more advanced scholar smile at 
this condescension to the weakness of the “ tirones.”” Men of 
ability, and of learning too, have sometimes fallen-into strange 
solecisms, through their ignorance of the proper use of the 
Greek article. Coleridge, in the Friend, heads two of his me- 
taphysical chapters with the motto ἡ ὁδὸς κάτω, “ the way down- 
ward.”; The author of -“ Valerius,” a work evincing consi- 
derable acquaintance with the spirit of antiquity, and which 
contains some imitations of ancient poetry superior to any, thing 
with which we are acquainted,’ speaks of a treatise περὶ τοῦ 
οἴστρου Baxyixod. And Mr. Landor, (Questiuncula, p. 195-6) 
in pointing out the manifold faults of a stanza quoted from 
Cooke’s.Greek version of Gray’s Elegy, by that personification 
of pompous emptiness, the author of the Pursuits of Literature, 
“criticus quidam homo, ut se pradicat, qui nostri seculi opti- 
mum quemque culpavit,” appears not to perceive the barbarism 
of χρυσᾶς ᾿Αφροδίτας καλὰ τὰ δῶρα---τέθνακε. Cowper, in one 
of his letters, speaks of the article as a mere modern invention, 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans. Probably Cowper's 
Greek did not extend far beyond Homer. . 


- Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1. 19. Profecto beati erimus, cum, corpori- 
bus relictis, quod nunc facimus, cum laxati curis sumus, ut 
spectare aliquid velimus et visere ; id multo tum faciemus li_ 
berius, totosque nos in contemplandis rebus perspiciendisque 
ponemus. Etenim si. nunc aliquid assequi se putant, qui 
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"1 We allude ticularly to the expiatory bymn chanted in the 
‘cemetery of the ‘Sempronit; the illusion of which, were it not for the 
penultimate stanza, would be perfect. 
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ἄρξαιτέ, ταχὰ ὧν τὴν εὔνοιαν, ἣν διὰ τὸ ὑμέτερον Bios εἰλήφατε, μεὶ 


ταβάλοιτε. . 

VIT. Cap. 7. ὅσαι νεώτατα ἀὠκίσθησαν καὶ ἤδη πλοϊμωτέραν 
ὄντων. Τῶν πραγμάτων, or something similar, may be understood. 
“Such as were not built till things were more in a state to ad- 
mit of navigation.” So cap. 8. καταστάντος τοῦ Μίνω ναυτιχοῦ 
πλοϊμώτερα ἐγένετο παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους. 

VILL. Cap. 8. οἱ γὰρ ἐκ τῶν νήσων κακοῦργοι ἀνέστησαν ---. The 
saine as if he had said, οἱ ἐν ταῖς νήσοις ὄγτες κακοῦργοι ἀνέστησαν 
ἐξ αὐτῶν. 

LX. ib, ὡς πλουσιώτεροι ἑαυτῶν γιγνόμενοι. ἴϊ is difficult to 
explain the origin of this construction: “ richer than their for. 
mer selves” would scarcely be an adequate rendering, inasmuch 
as the superlative is also used, and more frequently in the same 
combination. 
| XX. Cap. 9. προὔχων. Why should προύχειν, προύβη, ταοτὸ, 
and similar words, be written with a spiretus lenis over the con- 
tracted syllable? ‘Surely there is no danger of ambiguity re- 
sulting from its omission. We have got rid of the unsightly and 

perplexing contractions which of old deformed the fair face of 
~ Greek typography like so many wens; we have dismissed thé 
impertinent ὅ, τι, (in Homer ὅδ, rr) and various other typogra- 
phical superstitions ; why should we retain this? 

XI. ib. of τὰ σαφέστατα Πολοποννησίων μνήμῃ παρὰ τῶν πὶ ore 
pov δεδεγμένοι. This reference ta tradition is characteristic of a 
period at which written historical records had but lately come 
into general use. ' 


- KID. 18. τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν τῆς χώρας ἐπηλύτην ὄντα ὅμως σχεῖν" 
“4 obtained the naming of the country,” literally the name or 
designation of it, ᾿Επηλύτην corresponds with the old English 
word comeling. ΠΝ 


. 


MILL. Cap. 11. 9 καὶ μᾶλλον of Τρῶες αὐτῶν δισκαρμένων τὰ 
δέκα ἔτη ἀντεῦχον---- tis ἃ maxim well worthy to be held in 
remembrance by the young reader of Greek, that the article is 
uever. without its proper force and meaning. Thucydides does 
pot say “ten years,” but ““ the ten years;” the ten years through 
which the siege is known to have continued. He alludes to it 
as an historical fact familiar to his readers. Thus, a few lines 
above : μάχῃ ixparncay (δῆλον δέ" τὸ γὰρ ἔρυμα τῷ στρατοπέδῳ 
οὐκ ἂν ἐτειχίσαντο") Ke. (ed. Bekker.) the fortification celebrated 
in Homer. 18. αὖθις ὁ βάρβαρος τῷ μεγάλῳ στόλῳ ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Ελλάδα 
δουλωσόμενος ἦλθεν. 74. τρία τὰ . ὠφελιμώτατα ---- παρεσχόμεβᾶ, 
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ναῦς μέν γε ἐς τὰς τετρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσσους δύο μοιρῶν" the four 
hundred ships of which the Grecian fleet at Salamis‘ consisted, 
100, init. ἐγένετο δὲ μετὰ καὶ ἡ ἐπ᾿ Εὐρυμέδοντι ποταμῷ πεζομριχία 
καὶ ναυμαχία, Sic. καὶ εἷλον τριήρεις Φοινίκων καὶ διέφθειραν τὰς 
πάσας ἐς τὰς διακοσίας" “ they took Phoenician triremes to the well- 
known number of two hundred, and destroyed them all :” not ἐς 
διακοσίας, as on ordinary occasions, where he is relating a transac- 
tion unknown, or only imperfectly known, to his readers, A 
reader unaware of, or inattentive to, the importance of the article, 
would inevitably render ἐς tas διακοσίας as if it'were ἐς διακοσίας" 
and in another of the passages above-quoted, ναῦς μέν ye ἐς τὰς 
τετραικοσίας, he would not improbably translate, “ we contributed 
as many as four hundred ships, being nearly two-thirds of the 
entire number.” Let not the more advanced scholar smile at 
this condescension to the weakness of the “ tirones.”’ Men of 
ability, and of learning too, have sometimes fallen-into strange 
solecisms, through their ignorance of the proper use of the 
Greek article. Coleridge, in the Friend, heads two of his me- 
taphysical chapters with the motto ἡ ὁδὸς κάτω, “ the way down- 
ward.” The author of -“ Valerius,’ a work evincing consi- 
derable acquaintance with the spirit of antiquity, and which 
contains some imitations of ancient poetry superior to any, thing 
with which we are acquainted,’ speaks of a treatise περὶ τοῦ 
οἴστρου Baxyixod. And Mr. Landor, (Questiuncula, p. 195-6) 
in pointing out the manifold faults of a stanza quoted from 
Cooke’s:Greek version of Gray’s Elegy, by that personification 
of pompous emptiness, the author of the Pursuits of Literature, 
“criticus quidam homo, ut se predicat, qui nostri sxculi opti- 
mum quemque culpavit,” appears not to perceive the barbarism 
of χρυσᾶς ᾿Αφροδίτας καλὰ τὰ δῶρα---τέθνακε. Cowper, in one 
of his letters, speaks of the article as a mere modern invention, 
unknown. to the Greeks and Romans. Probably Cowper's 
Greek did not extend far beyond Homer. : 


- Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 19. Profecto beati erimus, cum, corpori- 
bus relictis, quod nunc facimus, cum laxati curis sumus, ut 
apectare aliquid velimus et visere ; id multo tum faciemus li- 
berius, totosque nos in contemplandis rebus perspiciendisque 
ponemus. Etenim 8]. nunc aliquid assequi se putant, qui 





"4 We allude ticularly to the expiatory bymn chanted in the 
‘cemetery of the ‘Sempronit; the illusion of which, were it not for the 
penultimate stanza, would be perfect. 
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ostium Penti viderint, &c.—quod tandem spectaculum fore 
putamus, cum totam terram contueri licebit ? 


“Perhaps these fine speculations of Cicero were in Milton’s 
mind when he represented his Satan as surveying, from the 
lowermost stair of heaven-gate, the newly-created universe. 
Certain it is, at least, that his imagination by a natural instinct 
unconsciously attracted towards itself and incorporated with it 
whatever it found of sublime conception in the works of other 
writers, 

Satan from hence, now on the lower stair 

That scaled by steps of gold to heaven-gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 

Of all this world at once. 
Such wonder seized, though after heaven seen, 
The spirit malign——_____—— 

At sight of all this world beheld so fair. 








The following γνώμη, from the eighth book of. Polybius, 
oiight serve as a motto to. >- many political treatises :--- 


Πᾶσα γὰρ ἐλευθερία μετ μετ ᾿ ἐξουσίας πολυχρονίου φύσιν. ἔχει κόρον. 
λαμβάνειν τῶν ὑποχειμένων' κἄπειτα ζητεῖ δεσπότην" τυχοῦσά γε μ» 
τούτου, πάλιν μισεῖ. Polyb. lib. viii. Frag. incert. 


In No. XV. of the Nugz, (Class. Journ. No. LX VIII: p: 215.) ὃ ya 
error of the press, the name of Milton, in the original editions of his 
three Defensiones, is said to be printed “ Joannis Miltoni, i.e. Miltont, 


for Miltonij.” . It should be Miltonl. 
. . . BOINTOS.. , 
ΑΝ INQUIRY. 


Into the Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR-: 
NASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;—By the Au- 
thor of ‘Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus.’ 


No. II. [Continued fromNo. LXVIII_] - 


-- ᾿ ἀληθείας, ἦ ἧς ἱερὰν εἶναι τὴν ἱστορίαν βουλόμεθα. Dion, Hal. τερὶ 
τ. Θουκυδ. ἰδιωμάτων, p. 139. 1. 43. Syl. 


Or the necessity’ which obliged our reluctant author to pre- 








1 “Ἥκισχα βουλόμενος ἀγαγκχάζομαι περὶ ἑμαυτοῦ. προειπεγ. 
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face with such an account of himself, and of the strictness with 
which he kept his intention of not indulging in his own prajses," 
nothing need be said at present, but there are other parts of the 
proem, which must not remain umoticed. 
_ Dionysius by his own account employed 22 years* in prepa- 
rations for his history ; and.it may be inferred that his knowlege. 
of the Latin language was acquired previously to these 22 years ; 
but let us suppose that this was not the case. He has remarked 
the affinity between the Greek and Latin languages,3 and he 
lived during these 22 years in Rome, where we may conclude 
that a knowlege of the Latin language would be most readily 
aud most correctly acquired. It would follow therefore that by 
far the greatest part, if not the whole of these 22 years, was em- 
ployed, ashe has told us, in conversing with nameless literati, and 
studying the histories of Porcius Cato, Fabius Maximus, &c. &c. 
But let us allow some time for his consulting those who wrote 
in the Greek tongue; much will not be necessary; for he tells 
us, that Polybius, Quintus Fabius, &c. furnished little that was 
of use, aud we are not bound to allow any time at all, for he 
himself does not include the study of these historians in the 
studies of the 22 years. Let us suppose, however, that not 2, 
but 12 or 15 years were really employed as he mentions. - 
What says Cicero of the materials for Roman history? His 
Opinions are important in every branch of literature, but so 
particularly in this, that the length of the extract will. be ex- 
cused. ** Atticus. Postulatur a te jam diu vel flagitatur potius 
historia. Sic enim putant, te illam tractante, effici posse ut in 
hoc etiam genere Grecjz nihil cedamus.@ Atque ut audias, que 
ego ipse sentiam, non solum mihi videris eorum studiis, qui 
literis delectantur, sed etiam patrie debere hoc munus; ut ea, 
que salva per te est, per te eundem sit ornata, Abest enim his- 
toria literis nostris, ut et ipse intelligo, et ex te persepe audio, 





Δ Οὗτι iy τοῖς ἰδίοις μέλλων πλεογά uy ἐπαίγοις. 
* Page 6.1.40. Syl. Ed. Hofmann represents Dionysius as learn- 
-ing the Latin language during this period :—“ per an. 22. addiscendaw 
linguse Lat. et evolvendis ad suum scopum facientibus libris incubuit :” 
but apparently he is incorrect as to fact, for ἰκμαθὼν &c. seem to imply 
that Dionysius had learnt the Latin language before he began his 22 
years of study : as for syntax, incnbuit tn linguam, or ad linguam, would 
be better than linguz, if indeed lingue should be used at all. 
5 Ῥωμαῖοι δὴ φωγὴνγ, &. p. 76. 1. 20. 4 De Legibus, Liber Primus, 
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Potes autem tu-profecto satisfacere in ¢a, quippe cum sit dpus, αἱ 
tibi quidem videri solet, unum hoc oratorium maxime. Qaamob- 
sem aggredere, quesumus, et sume ad hanc rem tempus, qe 
est a nostris hominibus adhuc aut ignorata aut relicta. Nam 
post annales pontificum maximorum, quibus nihil potest esse 
Jucundius ; si aut ad Fabium, aut ad eum, qui tibi semper io 
ore est, Catonem, aut ad Pisonem, aut ad Fannium, aut ad Ven- 
nontwm venias ; quanquam ex his alius alio plus habet virium, 
tamen quid tam exile, quam isti omnes? Fannii autem eetati 
conjunctus Awttpater paulo inflavit vehementius, habuitque 
vires agrestes ille quidem atque horridas, sine nitore ac palestra, 
sed. tamen admonere reliquos potuit ut accuratius scriberent. 
Ecce autem successere huic Gellius, Clodius, Aselito, nihil ad 
Ceelium, sed potius ad antiquum languorem atque itiscitiam. 
Nam quid Macrum numerem ἢ cujus loquacitas habet aliquid 
asgutiarum, nec id tamen ex illa erudita Grecorum copia, sed 
ex librariolis Latinis: in drationibus autera multus ét ineptus, 
ad summam impudentiam. Sisenna, ejus amicus, omnes adbuc 
nostros scriptores, nisi qui forte nondum ediderunt, de quibus 
existimare non possumus, facile superavit. [8 tamen neque ora- 
tor in numero vestro unquam est habitus, et in historia puerile 
quiddam consectatur, ut unum Clitarchum, neque preeterea quen- 
quam de Grecis, legisse videatur: eum tamen velle duntaxat 
imitari; quem 81 assequi posset, aliquantum ab optimo tamen 
abesset. Quare tuum est munus : hoc a te expectatur 9 nisi quid 
Quinto videtur secus, Quintus. Mihi vero nihil: et sepe de 
isto collocuti samus. Sed est quedam inter nos parva dissensio. 
AtTicus. Que tandem? Quintus. A quibus temporibus 
scribendi capiatur exordium ? Ego enim ab ultimis censeu, quo- 
niam illa sic scripta suot, ut ne legantur quidem. &c.”? L. Ce- 





* It may be as well to mention, that in this and other extracts from 
Cicero, Olivet’s text is given: I have not got Ernesti’s edition. Jecun- 
᾿ dius does not please Lambinus nor Ursinus, the first of whom propo- 

ses juncidius or ejuncidius, and the latter jejunius. But why should not 
Cicero think these Annales Pontificum queer or droll? Our Geoffrey 
of Monmouth is a very queer historian ; and as we are told that “ab 
tmitio rerum Romanaram usque ad P. Muciam, pontificem Maximum, 
res omnes singulorum annorum mandabat literis pontifex maximus, effe- 
rebatque in album,” &c. (De Orat. ii. 12.) jeyunius would not mean 
more meagre, but rather bear the same sense as “in jejuna concer- 
tatione verborum.” (De Orat. ii. 16.) It therefure matters little, 
whether nothing could be more droll, ( jucundius) or more frivolous, 
(jejunius) than these said Annals. It was Cato and not Cicero who 
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lius Antipater, the best of the historians here mentioned, wrote the 
history of the second Punic war, and therefore could be of little or 
no use to Dionysius. Clodius,' whom I presume to be the Κλώ- 
διός τις Of Plutarch, is thus mentioned in that writer’s life of 
Numa; and, as I purposely use Hooke’s translation of the 
passage, the reader will admit no more than Hooke himself 
admitted :-—‘¢ Though the pedigrees of Numa’s family, from 
ite beginning to this day, be set forth in very nice order, there is 
much dispute concerning the time when he lived. One Clodius, 
in a work entitled "Ἔλεγχος χρόνων, asserts that the ancient wri- 
tings of that sort [rds ἀρχαίας "EKEINAS ἀναγραφὰς} were lost 
when the Gauls destroyed Rome, and that those which now 
appear were framed by flatterers to please the vanity of some 
private families,.who would needs be thought descended from: 
the most illustrious origins, to which they had in truth no rela- 
tion.” Dionysius himself mentions that ἐπὶ ταῖς ἑβδομήκοντα καὶ 
ἑκατὸν ᾿Ολυμπιάσιν ἐχπρησθέντος τοῦ ναοῦ, the Sibylline books σὺν 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀναθήμασι τοῦ θεοῦ διεφθάρησαν ὑπὸ τοῦ wupds:”’ * and 
Cicero? says, that by the Mortuorum Laudationes, Roman ἢἰϑ.- 
tory was made mendosior.* ‘‘ Multa enim scripta sunt in eis, 
que facta non sunt,” &c. &c. 

Polybius tells us, that Q. Fabius is incorrect ;5 incorrect, be 
it observed, in relating what, as Dionysius says, Fabius διὰ τὴν 
ἐμπειρίαν ἀκριβῶς ἀνέγραψε : and let it be also observed, that this 
Polybius, of whom Dionysius speaks so slightingly, is termed by 
Cicero bonus auctor in primis (De Officiis, lib. iii. c. 32.); and 
that when Livy states a fact on the sole authority of Polybius, he- 








wondered how one augur could meet another without laughing, but I 
should think that a similar remark might well have been applied to the 
pontifex maximus, &c. . 

: Οὐοέδι Licinius (in tertio libro Rerum Romanarum,) is quoted by 
Livy in his. 20th book, 23rd chapter; and Claudius, in his 8th book, 
9th chapter; 9th book, 5th chapter ; and 33d book, 10th chapter. In 
the 25th book, 39th chapter, he mentions “ Claudius, qui annales Aci- 
lianos ex Greco in Latinum sermonem vertit;”’ and in his 35th book, 
14th chapter, we find “Claudius, secutus Grecos Acilianos libros.” 
Aulus Gellius mentions what “ Ὁ. Claudius primo Annalium purissime 
atque illustrissime simplicique et incomta orationis antique saavitate 
descripsit.” This Q. Claudius, is Quintus Claudius Quadrigarius, the 
Clodius of Cicero, and, as I presume, the Κλώδιός τις of Plutarch. 

3 Lib. iv. p. 260. Syl. 3 De Claris Oratoribus, c. 16. 

.4 If the comparative implies the positive, Romun history was mendosa 
even without these. 

6 τίνος δὲ χάριν ἐμνήσθην Φαβίου xxi σῶν ὑπ᾽ Exsivou γεγραμμένων : ody, ἕνεκα τῆς 
κιθαγότητος τῶν εἰρημέγωνγ ἀγωνιῶν, μὴ πιστευθῇ παρά τισιγ' ἣ μὲν γὰρ Tape τούτωγ 
ἀλογία, &c. lib. ili. 6. 9. See also lib, 1. 6. 14, 
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states it so as to show that he is satisfied with that authority: 
‘¢Hune regem in triumpho ductum Polybius, haudquaquim 
spernendus auctor, tradit” (lib. xxx. c. 45.): that in estimating 
Philip’s loss at Cynoscephale, he differs from Valerius: and 
Claudius, and follows Polybius :—‘ Nos non minimo potissi-. 
mum numero credidimus, sed Polybium secuti sumus, non incer- 
tum auctorem, quum omvium Romanarum rerum, tum precipue 
in Grecia gestarum.” Dionysius thinks scorn of Polybius: Liv 
praises, follows, and copies him. | 
But allowing that there is little importance in these re-: 
marks, let us see what Livy, the most celebrated of all’ 
Roman historians, says of the early history of Rome: “ Quz 
ab condita urbe Roma ad captam eandem urbem, Romani 
sub regibus primum, consulibusque deinde ac dictatoribus, 
decemvirisque ac tribunis consularibus gessere, foris bella, 
domi seditiones, quinque libris exposui; res quum_ vetustate 
wimia obscuras, velut que magno ex intervallo loci vix cer- 
nuntur; tum quod parve et rare per eadem tempora litere: 
fuere, una custodia fidelis memorie rerum gestarum; et quod, 
etiamsi que in commentariis pontificum, allisque publicis pri- 
vatisque erant monumentis, incensa urbe plerzque interiere.”’* 
Had Dionysius any means of information that Livy could not 
command? Cicero, as we have seen, mentions the Annales 
Pontificum in the first place, then Fabius, Cato, Piso, Fannius,: 
Vennonius, and Antipater ; and lastly the Gellii, Clodius, ὅς. 
That the Annales Pontificum were the original materials is 
asserted by Dionysius himself. Παλαιὸς μὲν οὖν οὔτε συγγραφεὺς: 
οὔτε λογογράφος ἐστὶ Ρωμαίων οὐδὲ εἷς" ἐκ παλαιῶν μέντοι λόγων ἐν 
ἱεραῖς δέλτοις σωζομένων ἕκαστός τις παραλαβὼν ἀνέγραψε." To sup- 
pose that these ἱεραὶ δέλτοι mean not the Annales Pontificum, 
but the Commentarii Numz Pompilii, and Commentarii Servii 
Tullii mentioned by Livy, will only make bad worse.; and to 
suppose that the Sibylline books are meant, would be ridiculous. 
Now these Annales Pontificum—whether excellent or worthless, 
whether correct or incorrect, whether damaged or entire,—could 
furnish Dionysius with nothing that they did not furnish to 
Livy, for these two historians were contemporaries ; aud the 
works of other historians must have been equally accessible to 
each. It remains for us to decide whether Dionysius or Livy 
has given a true character of the early histories of Rome. 
Cicero, Sallust, Tacitus, Polybius, &c. countenance Livy ; but 
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IDibviic.1.  ? Libi. p. 59. 
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what Greek or Roman writer of repute counteaances Diony- 
sius? ‘ Vitiatam memoriam,” says Livy in another place, 
‘‘funebribus laudibus reor, falsisque imaginum titulis, dum fa- 
milia ad se queque famam rerum gestarum honorumque fal- 
lente mendacio trahunt. Inde certe et singulorum gesta, et 
publica monumenta rerum confusa. Nec quisquam equalis 
temporibus illis scriptor exstat, quo satis certo auctore stetur.”* 
The time to which these observations apply, is the year of 
Rome 432.”. 

In the second Punic war, we have Q. Fabius Pictor, Πα- 
λαιότατος ἀνὴρ τῶν τὰ Ῥωμαϊκὰ συνταξαμένων (Dion. Hal. lib. 
vil. ν. 4756.) who τὰ ἀρχαῖα τὰ μετὰ τὴν κτίσιν τῆς πόλεως γενόμενα 
κεφαλαιωδῶς ἐπέδραμε, (Dion. Hal. 1. i.) and whose cursory 
notice of these ἀρχαῖα was one reason why Dionysius thought 
fit μὴ παρελθεῖν καλὴν ἱστορίαν ἐγκαταλειφθεῖσαν ὑπὸ τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων ἀμνημόνευτον. Since therefore Dionysius asserts 
that Q. Fabius 1s the oldest Roman historian, and Q. Fabius 
flourished during the second Punic war, or about A.U.C. 534, 
we may admit what Livy says of A.U.C. 432. “ Vitiatam me- 
moriam,”’ &c. &c. Kc. | 

As to the events of a still earlier period, Livy throws no 
slight discredit on them : “ Qua ante conditam condendamve 
urbem, poeticis magis decora fabulis quam incorruptis. rerum 
gestarum monumientis, traduntur, ea nec affirmare, nec refellere, 
Inanimo est. Datur hec venia antiquitati, ut, miscendo hu- 
mana divinis, primordia urbium augustiora faciat.” (Prefatio.) 
Yet to this period even, the landing of A=neas may belong, 
notwithstanding Livy’s ‘‘Jam primum omnium satis constat, 
Troja capta,” &c. unless we deny that the Aneis 18 poeticis de- 
cora fabulis, and discredit Dionysius. Βούλομαι δὲ, says Diony- 
sius, καὶ περὶ τῆς Αἰνείου παρουσίας εἰς ᾿Ιταλίαν, ἐπεὶ τῶν συγ- 
γραφέων τοῖς μὲν ἠγνόηται, τοῖς δὲ διεφθόνηται ὁ περὶ αὐτοῦ 
λόγος, μὴ παρέργως διελθεῖν, Tas τε τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ τῶν 
Ῥωμαίων τῶν μάλιστα πιστευομένων ἱστορίας παραλαβών----(118. 
i, p. 86.) expressions that do not well suit with the satis con- 
stat of Livy; nor will the three narratives of Virgil, Livy, 
aid Dionysius harmonize so well together as to remove our 
doubts, and make us think that Suetonius believed the Trojan 
Origin of the Romans, because he says that Claudius—“ Lhiensi- 





. Ὁ Lib. iii. c. 40. ες 
2 See also lib. ix. c. 15. “Ceterum id minus miror obscurum 
6580," &c. . . ; 
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states it so as to show that he is satisfied with that authority: 
‘¢Hune regem in triumpho ductum Polybius, haudquaquim 
spernendus auctor, tradit” (lib, xxx. c. 45.): that in estimating 
hilip’s loss at Cynoscephalz, he differs from Valerius: and 
Claudius, and follows Polybius :—‘ Nos non minimo potissi-. 
mum numero credidimus, sed Polybium secuti sumus, non incer- 
tum auctorem, quum omvium Romanarum rerum, tum precipue 
in Grecia gestarum.” Dionysius thinks scorn of Polybius: Livy 
praises, follows, and copies him. : Le 
But allowing that there is little importance in these re-: 
marks, let us see what Livy, the most celebrated of all 
Roman historians, says of the early history of Rome: ‘“ Quz 
ab condita urbe Roma ad captam eandem urbem, Romani 
sub regibus primum, consulibusque deinde ac dictatoribus, 
decemvirisque ac tribunis consularibus gessere, foris bella, 
domi seditiones, quinque libris exposui; res quum_ vetustate 
pimia obscuras, velut que magno ex intervallo loci ‘vix cer- 
nuntur ; tum quod parve et rare per eadem tempora litere: 
fuere, una custodia fidelis memorize rerum gestarum; et quod, 
etiamsi que in commentariis pontificum, allisque publicis pri- 
vatisque erant monumentis, incensa urbe plerzque interiere.””’ 
Had Dionysius any means of information that Livy could not 
command? Cicero, as we have seen, mentions the Annales 
Pontificum in the first place, then Fabius, Cato, Piso, Fannius,: 
Vennonius, and Antipater ; and lastly the Gellii, Clodius, &e. 
That the Annales Pontificum were the original materials is 
asserted by Dionysius himself. Παλαιὸς μὲν οὖν οὔτε συγγραφεὺς: 
οὔτε λογογράφος ἐστὶ Ρωμαίων οὐδὲ εἷς" ἐκ παλαιῶν μέντοι λόγων ἦν 
ἱεραῖς δέλτοις σωζομένων ἕκαστός τις παραλαβὼν ἀνέγραψε." To sup- 
pose that these ἱεραὶ δέλτοι mean not the Annales Pontificum, 
but the Commentarii Numz Pompilii, and Commentarii Servii 
Tullii mentioned by Livy, will only make bad worse.; and to 
suppose that the Sibylline books are meant, would be ridiculous. 
Now these Annales Pontificum—whether excellent or worthlegs, 
whether correct or incorrect, whether damaged or entire,—could 
furnish Dionysius with nothing that they did not furnish to 
Livy, for these two historians were contemporaries ; and the 
works of other historians must have been equally accessible to 
each. It remains for us to decide whether Dionysius or Livy 
has given a true character of the early histories of Rome. 
Cicero, Sallust, Tacitus, Polybius, &c. countenance Livy ; but 
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what Greek or Roman writer of repute countenances Diony- 
sius? “΄ Vitiatam memoriam,” says Livy in another place, 
‘‘ funebribus laudibus reor, falsisque imaginum titulis, dum fa- 
milia ad se queque famam rerum gestarum honorumque fal- 
lente mendacio trahunt. Inde certe et singulorum gesta, et 
publica monumenta rerum confusa. Nec quisquam equalis 
temporibus illis scriptor exstat, quo satis certo auctore stetur.”* 
The time to which these observations apply, is the year of 
Rome 432.” 

In the second Punic war, we have Q. Fabius Pictor, Πα- 
λαιότατος ἀνὴρ τῶν τὰ ᾿Ρωμαϊκὰ συνταξαμένων (Dion. Hal. lib. 
Vil. p. 475.) who τὰ ἀρχαῖα τὰ μετὰ τὴν κτίσιν τῆς πόλεως γενόμενα 
χεφαλαιωδῶς ἐπέδραμε, (Dion. Hal. 1. i.) and whose cursory 
notice of these ἀρχαῖα was one reason why Dionysius thought 
fit μὴ παρελθεῖν καλὴν ἱστορίαν ἐγκαταλειφθεῖσαν ὑπὸ τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων ἀμνημόνευτον, Since therefore Dionysius asserts 
that Q. Fabius 1s the oldest Roman historian, and Q. Fabius 
flourished during the second Punic war, or about A.U.C. 534, 
we may admit what Livy says of A.U.C, 432. “ Vitiatam me- 
moriam,” &c. &c. &c. | 

As to the events of a still earlier period, Livy throws no 
slight discredit on them: “Que ante conditam condendamve 
urbem, poeticis magis decora fabulis quam incorruptis. rerum 
gestarum monunientis, traduntur, ea nec affirmare, nec refellere, 
in apimo est. Datur hec venia antiquitati, ut, miscendo hu- 
mana divinis, primordia urbium augustiora faciat.” (Prefatio.) 
Yet to this period even, the landing of AEneas may belong, 
notwithstanding Livy’s ‘‘Jam primum omnium satis constat, 
Troja capta,” &c. unless we deny that the AEneis is poeticis de- 
cora fabulis, and discredit Dionysius. Βούλομαι δὲ, says Diony- 
sius, καὶ περὶ τῆς Αἰνείου παρουσίας εἰς ᾿Ιταλίαν, ἐπεὶ τῶν συγ- 
γραφέων τοῖς μὲν ἠγνόηται, τοῖς δὲ διεφθόνηται ὁ περὶ αὐτοῦ 
λόγος, μὴ παρέργως διελθεῖν, ras τε τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ τῶν 
Ῥωμαίων τῶν μάλιστα πιστευομένων ἱστορίας παραλαβών---(110. 
i, p. 36.) expressions that do not well suit with the satis con- 
stat of Livy; nor will the three narratives of Virgil, Livy, 
aid Dionysius harmonize so well together as to remove our 
doubts, and make us think that Suetonius believed the Trojan 
origin of the Romans, because he says that Claudius—“ Lliensi- 





- 43 Lib. iii. c. 40. 
2 See also lib. ix. c. 15. “Ceterum id minus miror obscurum 
esse,” &c. . . ’ ? 
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bus, guasi? Romane gentis auctoribus, tributa in perpetaum 
remisit ;” (Claudius, c. 25.) and that Tacitus meant merely to 
eneer at an act of gratitude, when he says, “Utque studiis ho: 
nestis et eloquentiz gloria nitesceret, causa [liensium suscepta, 
Romanum Troja demissum, et Julia stirpis auctorem Aineam, 
ALIAQUE HAUD PROCUL FABULIS VETERA facunde exse- 
cutus, perpetrat, wt Ilienses omni publico munere solverentur.” 
(Annalium lib. xii. c. 58.) Though this is said of Nero, can we 
deny, that in the opinion of ‘Tacitus, the landing of ASneas and 
the Trojan descent of the Romans were among the haud procul 
fabulis vetera? 

That the next great point, the parentage of Romulus, 
belongs to this period, is shown by the words of Livy him- 
self; for he adds ;—‘ Et, si cui populo licere oportet, con- 
secrare origines suas, et ad Deos referre auctores, ea belli 
gloria est populo Romano, ut quum suum conditorisque sui 
parentem Martem potissimum ferat, tam et hoc gentes hu- 
manz patiantur equo animo quam imperium patiantur.” Ever 
if Acneas and his Trojans are to find a place among the truths 
of Livy’s history, the parentage of Romulus must be vouched 
for by the “belli gloria;” undoubtedly a very forcible and 
convincing evidence, but too much resembling the argumentum 
baculinum to be received as historical authority. , 

«« Adeo nihil, praterquam seditionem fuisse, eamque compo+ 
sitam, inter antiquos rerum auctores constat,” (1. vil. c. 42.) 18 
qne among many passages, that throw doubt on all details. Let 
us pass, however, from general reflections to a particular exami- 
nation of the merits of those historians on whom Dhonysius 
depended. The first is Porcius Cato, a most respectable and 
distinguished man both in politics and literature, but not a first: 
rate historian. He wrote De Originibus Italicarum Urbiom. 
** Nec tamen titulum operis, ut ait Festus, implebat.”? ** Vivit 





1 The qualifying power of quasi is sometimes disregarded. Newton, 
called space, guast sensorium numinis ; but Leibnitz made no allow- 
‘ance for Newton’s quast. A Quarterly Reviewer, (No. liii. p. 42.) says, 
“N, in which Quintilian heard the tinkling of a lyre, while the M, at 
the end of many Latin words, displeased him, as the lowing of an ox.” 
Quintilian’s words are, “Quid? quod pleraque nos illa quasi wu 
ente litera cludimus M, qua nullum Greece verbum cadit? At illi N, 
jucundam, et in fine pracipue, quasi tinnientem, illius loco ponunt, que 
est apud nos rarissima in clausulis.” (Inst. Or. 1. xii. c. 10.) 

2 Turnebus’s note to Cicero’s mention of Porcius Cato. “ Senex seri- 
bere historias iustituit,” says Cornelius Nepos; “ quarum sunt libri sep- 
tem. Primus continet res gestas regum pop. Rom. ; secundus et tertius, 
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immo vigetque eloquentia ejus sacrata scriptis omnis generis,” 
says Lavy; (I. xxxix. c. 40.) but I doubt that Livy made much 
use of Cato as an historian: ‘‘ Cato ipse, haud sane detractator. 
laudum. suarum, multos cxsos ait; numerum non adscribit,” 
_lib. xxxiv. c. 15. is the only reference that I have stumbled 
on except the passage in which L. Valerius is made to quote 
the Origines, although, as it seems, they were not yet written. 
Fabius Maximus, seems to be little better than a man of 
straw." Valerius of Antium? was a sad liar in Livy’s opinion. 
Licinius Macer, and his dintet Lbri,3 seem to have been of very 





unde quzque civitas orta sit Italica: ob quam rem omnes Origineg 
videtur appellasse: in quarto autem bellum Punicum primun, in 
quinto secundum. Atque hc omnia capitulatim sunt dicta. Reliqua 
bella pari modo persecutus est, usque ad pretaram Ser. Galbx, qui 
diripuit Lucanos; atque borum bellorum duces non nominavit, sed 
sine nominibus res notavit. In iisdem exposuit que in Italia Hispa- 
niisque viderentur admiranda. In quibus multa industria et diligentia 
comparet, multa doctrina.” Velleius Paterculus, however, gives little 
credit to Cato’s account of Capua. “Ego (pace diligentiz Catonis 
dixerim) vix crediderim,”’ &c. 
. ! My reasons for this assertion will be given in another Number. 
2 6 Audet tamen Antias Valerius cuncipere summas,” (I. iii. ὁ. 5.) is, if 
I mistake not, the remark with which Livy introduces this Valerius to 
our notice. In lib. xxv. c. 39. we find “ Valerius Antias una castra 
Magonis capta tradit, septem millia ceesa hostium; altero preelio erup- 
tione pugnatum cum Hasdyubale; decem millia occisa, quatuor millia 
trecentos triginta captos.” In lib. xxvi.c. 49. “ Adeo nullus mentiendi 
modus” is the remark on another statement of his. ‘ Quid si Antiati 
Valerio credamus, sexaginta millia militum fuisse in regio exercita 
scribenti, quadraginta inde millia cecidisse, supra quinque millia capta, 
cum signis militaribus ducentis triginta?” occurs in lib. xxxvi. c. 19, 
after the mention of the defeat of Antiochus, and the modest account of 
Polybius. “ In augendo eo non alius intemperantior est,” lib, xxxvi. c. 
38. “ Adjicit Antias Valerius Pythagoricos’ (Livy is speaking of the 
Books of Numa)“ fuisse, vulgate opinioni, qua creditur, Pythagoras 
auditorem fuisse Numam, mendacio ‘probabili adcommodata fide,” 
lib. xl. ο. 29. ‘“‘Plurium annales et quibus credidisse malis,” (than 
to Valerius Antias) lib. xlii.c. 11. “Si Valerio Antiati credas,” 
lib. xliv. c. 13. ““ Valerius Antias quinque millia hostium cesa ait; 
quee tanta res est, ut aut impudenter ficta sit, aut negligenter preeter- 
missa,” 110. χχχ. ο. 19. “ Ceteri Greci Latinique auctores, quorum 
quidem ego legi annales, nihil memorabile a Villio actum, integrumque 
bellum insequentem consulem T. Quinctium accepisse tradunt,” lib. 
Xxxii. ο. 6.—Livy’s remark on Valerius’s magnificent account of Villius. 
“Si Antiati Valerio credere libet,” (lib. xxxix.c. 41.) will warrant my 
assertion, and account for Cicero’s not mentioning this historian, 
though Valerius wrote at least 75 books of Roman history. See Gel- 
lius, lib. vii. ix. where the 45th, 12th, and 75th, are quoted. 

3 Livy refers to the lintet librt for the events of about ten years, and 
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limited use, even if he and his intei ibri are to be depended on; 
but Livy’s expressions, —‘‘ Sed inter. cetera vetuétate 1ncomperta 
hoc quoque in incerto positum ;” (lib. iv. ς. 23.) ““ Quesita ea 
propriz familie laus leviorem auctorem Licinium faciuut'” 
(lib. vii. c. 9.)added to Cicero’s character of Licinius,’—will not . 
make us trust to such writers as Licmius or Valerius for that 
truth ἧς ἱερὼν εἶναι τὴν ἱστορίαν βουλόμεθα, nor will the manner 
in which the /intet libri are mentioned by Livy, induce us to put 
much faith in their genuineness. 

ZElius Tubero is twice coupled with Licmius Macer by 
Livy; but I question whether Livy refers to any other /Ehus, 
or to any Gellius whatsoever in such parts of his history as we 
possess. L. Calpurnius Piso is mentioned by Cicero as lea- 
ving ““ orationes que jam evanuerunt, et aunales sane exiliter 
scriptos.” (Brutus, c. 27.) Livy also mentions him, ;as deser- 
ving less credit than Fabius in his estimate of the Pometina ma- 
nubie, which Tarquin set apart for the building of the Capitol, 
and which “ vix in fundamenta suppeditavere.” ‘“ Eo magis,” 
adds he, (lib. i. c. 55.) §‘ Fabio, przterquam quod antiquior est, 
crediderim, quadraginta ea sola talenta fuisse, quam Pisoni, qui 
quadraginta millia pondo argenti seposita in eam rem scribit; 
summam pecuniz neque ex unius tum urbis preda sperandam, 
et nullius, ne horum quidem magnificentiz operum, fundamenta 
non exsuperaturam.” 

We will next consider what Dionysius himself says of his 
historians. ΝΞ _ 





even for this small space of time he refers not so much to the books 
themselves, as to Licinius Macer, and what Licinius Macer said he 
found in them. “ Mirum videtur,” says Crevier, (the Oxford reprint of 
whose edition is the one that I have used,)—“ Mirum videtur quonam 
modo Livius paulo ante scribere potuerit horum consulum nomina in 
magistratuum libris non inveniri, qua in linteis libris extare non negat. 
Sed nimiram jibros linteos non inspexerat Livius,” &c. See the note 
on “ Licinius Macer auctor est,” &c. lib. iv. c. 7. As to the age, condi- 
tion, &c. of these books, I question if Livy says any thing. 
. 1.“Nam quid Macrum numcrem?” &c. Macrum for Atium, or Acrum, 
is the conjecture of Car. Sigonius, “‘eamque conjecturam suis calculis 

udum probarunt erudit?.” So that, at any rate, the ‘“‘ cujus Joquacitas 
habet aliquid argutiarum; nec id tamen ex illa erudita Grzcorum 
copia, sed ex librariolis Latinis: in orationibus autem multus et inep- 
tus, ad ‘summam impudentiam,”—werc thought to suit Licinius Macer 
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In the Catalogue of Books subjoined to Sir William Jones’s 
Persian Grammar, (at least to the third edition printed in 1788, 
p- 140.) we find mentioned among the works of J4mi, 


“δὼ 9 οἷον» rad Selman and Absal, a tale.” | 
I have lately enjoyed an opportunity of examining two valuable 
copies of Jami’s poems, manuscripts equally correct in the hand- 
writing as beautiful in the embellishments, which were executed 
by native Persian artists; and in these copies the name, above- 
printed, (as a word of two syllables) Se/man, appears invariably 


and unequivocally Sedaman (.,oMs) with three syllables. [ 


am aware that Selman is a name well known among Asi- 
atics : thus Selman entitled Farsi (or the Persian), celebrated 
as an early convert from the adoration of fire to the reli- 
gion of Mohammed, with whom he was contemporary, and 
Selman denominated Séveji, (fromhis birth-place Saveh or Sa- 
wah) an eminent poet, with many others. But that in Jam1’s 
poem the name is properly Selamdan, seems evident not only 
from the title of the work, and the heads of several chapters, 
but from the metre ; as in the following line,— 


aud in a verse subsequent by many pages : 
ΠῚ may here also be remarked, that under the head of (LMS 


(Sdxw (terms implying a collection of all the works composed 


by Sadi) Sir Wm. Jones (p. 139.) enumerates only ¢hree, the 
Gulistan, Bastin, and Mulummaat, ‘* <2: ,\ayho or the rays of 
light. ‘‘ The first two,” adds he, “of these excellent books are 
very common, but [ have not seen the last.”—-Now the Kultat 
or collection of all Sadi’s works in prose and verse, contains - 
twenty-two distinct compositions, among which, according to 
the edition printed at Calcutta, (Introd. p. xxvi.) the Moolum- 
maat is described as “" Compounds, viz. of Arabic and Per- 
sian :”’ and these, in a fine MS. copy of Sadi’s Kuliat, now be- 
fore me, occupy but six octavo pages. Sir Wm. Jones (p. 143.) 
mentions “a miscellaneous work on moral subjects in prose 
and’ verse,” entitled ‘“ Negaristan, the Gallery of Pictures, 
by Jouini.” Three works of the same description, and bearing 
the same title, but by different authors, are enumerated in a cata- 
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logue (which [ have lately seen) of the Oriental MSS. brought 
from Persia and Turkey hy Sir Wm. Ouseley; one is the Ne- 

ristan of Cazi Ahmed al Ghafari, another composed by Ali 
Ben Teifir of Bastam in Khorasan, and the third, although writ- 
ten in the Persian language, is by a Turkish author, Ahmed ben 
Kemal Pasha. Among the errata should certainly have been 
noticed the name of a celebrated poet, which is printed (in 


p. 140.) Anvari, and in Persian characters «5 ,\,3) ; whereas it 
should have been .s,,3) without the second alif, and might 
be expressed in our characters dnveri. In p. 140. also, we find 
the name »yma:: expressed by “ Khosru,” and the same name (in 


p- 141.) by “ Cosru.” But Sir Wm. Jones, after he had con- 
versed with native Persians in the East, wrote this name (in our 
letters) Khosrau, as appears from his Discourses in the Asiatic 
Researches, 1 shall here observe that bark, a leaf, (p. 4.) 
should be, according to the Persian pronunciation, barg ; that the 


two letters bd (X) form a word in sense and sound exactly 


like our bad, although in India “ pronounced like our bud” 
(p. 11.). Peché, an infant, (p. 23.) should have been Bacheh, 
(as,) and Khezzér (p. 8.) does not properly represent the ori- 


ginal letters wa=> which might perhaps be better expressed by 
Khizr or Khezer. But itis probable that in the editions of 
this Grammar, subsequent to that which alone 1 have seen (the 
third), some of the ingenious editors may be found to have 
anticipated my remarks and corrections. I shall therefore omit 
the notice of ‘a few other trifling errors, for ‘‘ ἘΝῚ plurima ni- 
tent,” &c. It is a much more pleasing task to give my 
evidence in favor of that grammar which, by the elegance of its 
style, and the admirable selection of passages quoted in illustra- 
tion of its excellent rules, first induced me to undertake the 
study of Eastern literature, without any motive besides mere 
amusement: and the very copy which 1 possess of this fascma- 
ting work, has not only afforded much gratification to several 
ladies who frequently perused it for the sake of its quotations, 
but actually rendered two of them zealous Orientalists. [am 
doubtful whether such a result has ever arisen from the perusal 
of those voluminous and ponderous grammars which followed 
Sir Wm. Jones’s, but which have not, like his, succeeded in 
combining the uté/e- with the-dudce. It must, however, be ac- 
knowleged that in many respects, where the more light and 
pleasing work is not sufficiently minute (particularly on the 
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subject of Arabic as blended with Persian), the student who 
desires a very critical knowlege of grammatical niceties, may 
consult the heavy quartos to which 1 have above alluded, with 
considerable advantage ; and they will be found most especially 
useful to those resident in our Indian settlements. But among 
my literary acquaintances [ could enumerate three at least, who, 
without the assistance of any living master, or of any grammar 
besides Sir Wm. Jones’s, have acquired such a knowlege of 
the Persian language, that they are enabled, with the help of 
Richardson’s or Meéninski’s Dictionaries, to read, understand, 
and highly enjoy, some of the most difficult works, not only 
printed, but manuscript, as 1 have witnessed in hearing them 
translate various passages from the Shaknameh of Firdausi, 
the Divan of Saadi and of Hafiz, the Tarikh or chronicle of 
Tabart, and other rare compositions. y 

: P.V, . 





RHODIAN INSCRIPTION. 





In continentibus urbis Rhodi jacuit diu, proxime monasterium 
Franciscanorum, lapis inversus, hanc habens inscriptionem : 


SHNQNNAOYMOY 
APAAIOZ ΓΡΟΞΕΝΟΣ τ 
All ΣΩΤΉΡΙ 


que edita est tam aBritanno CLarK10 (Travels, tom. iii. p. 285. 
8vo. ed. 4.) quam a Germano Jos. von HAMMER; (Topogr. 
Ansichten der Levante, p. 163... 14. ef. Tab. quarta et p. 
79. in nota) et ab hoc quidem emendate, ab illo ita ut primo 
versu pro MOY legeretur NOY. : 

Levicula tota res est: sed quandoquidem et leviora interdum 
utilia esse possunt lis qui in aliqua antiquitatis parte singulatim 
operam ponunt, et contra etiam leviores errores gravioribus in- 
terdum viam muniunt; haud exspectandum censui, donec Musei 
Lugduno Batavi inscriptiones edi possint, ut hance illustrarem. 
Atque adeo spero sic ab utriusque itinerarii lectoribus aliquam 
initum iri gratiam, - .Ν 
_Cxarxius primum versum de pluribus hominibus, qui dedi. 
caverint, accipit ; sed difficultatem interpretandi sentieng, sicco 
pede transit HAMMERUS in tres voces Ξήνων γαοῦ pou dividens, 
Vertit quasi Ξένων scriptum sit, uasi genitivus pendeat a πρόξενος, 
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logue (which I have lately seen) of the Oriental MSS. brought 
from Persia and Turkey hy Sir Wm. Ouseley; one is the Ne- 

ristan of Cazt Ahmed al Ghafari, another composed by Ali 

en Teifiir of Bastam in Khorasan, and the third, although writ: 
ten in the Persian language, is by a Turkish author, Ahmed ben 
Kemal Pasha. Among the errata should certainly have been 
noticed the name of a celebrated poet, which is printed (in 


Ρ. 140.) Anvari, and in Persian characters ὡς .},5}: whereas it 
should have been ¢5,,3$ without the second alif, and might 
be expressed in our characters dnveri. In p. 140. also, we find 
the name ογαμοὰ expressed by “ Khosru,” and the same name (in 


p- 141.) by “ Cosru.” But Sir Wm. Jones, after he had con- 
versed with native Persians in the East, wrote this name (in our 
letters) Khosrau, as appears from his Discourses in the Asiatic 
Researches. I shall here observe that bark, a leaf, (p. 4.) 
should be, according to the Persian pronunciation, barg ; that the 


two letters bd (3...) form a word in sense and sound exactly 


like our bad, although io India “ pronounced like our bud” 
(p. 11.). Peché, an infant, (p. 23.) should have been Bacheh, 
(a=) and Khezzar (p. 8.) does not properly represent the ori- 


ginal letters »a= which might perhaps be better expressed by 
Khizr or Khezer. But itis probable that in the editions of 
this Grammar, subsequent to that which alone I have seen (the 
third), some of the ingenious editors may be found to have 
anticipated my remarks and corrections. 1 shall therefore omit 
the notice of ‘a few other trifling errors, for ‘“ ubi plurima ni- 
tent,” &c. It is a much more pleasing task to give my 
evidence in favor of that grammar which, by the elegance of its 
style, and the admirable selection of passages quoted in illustra- 
tion of its excellent rules, first induced me to undertake the 
study of Eastern literature, without any motive besides mere 
amusement; and the very copy which 1 possess of this fascma- 
ting work, has not only afforded much gratification to several 
ladies who frequently perused it for the sake of its quotattons, 
but actually rendered two of them zealous Orientalists. [am 
doubtful whether such a result has ever arisen from the perusal 
of those voluminous and ponderous grammars which followed 
Sir Wm. Jones’s, but which have not, like his, succeéded in 
combining the uts/e-with the-dulce. It must, however, be ac- 
knowleged that in many respects, where the more light and 
pleasing work is not sufficiently -minute (particularly on the 
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subject of Arabic as blended with Persian), the student who 
desires a very critical knowlege of grammatical niceties, may 
consult the heavy quartos to which I have above alluded, with 
considerable advantage ; and they will be found most especially 
useful to those resident in our Indian settlements. But among 
my. literary acquaintances | could enumerate three at least, who, 
without the assistance of any living master, or of any grammar 
besides Sir Wm. Jones’s, have acquired such a knowlege of 
the Persian language, that they are enabled, with the help of 
Richardson’s or Ménioski’s Dictionaries, to read, understand, 
and highly enjoy, some of the most difficult works, not only 
printed, but manuscript, as 1 have witnessed in hearing them 
translate various passages from the Shaknameh of Firdausi, 
the Divan of Saadi and of Hafiz, the Tarikh or chronicle of 
Tabart, and other rare compositions. y 

: P.V. . 
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In continentibus urbis Rhodi jacuit div, proxime monasterium 
Franciscanorum, lapis inversus, hanc habens inscriptionem : 


SHNQNNAOYMOY 
APAAIOZ ΠΓΠΡΟΞΕΝΟΣ τ 
ες All ΣΩΤΗΡΙ ΝΗ 

quz edita est tam aBritanno CLarKto (Travels, tom, iii. p. 485. 
8vo. ed. 4.) quam a Germano Jos. von HAMMER ; (Topogr. 
Ansichten der Levante, p. 163. n. 14. cf. Tab. quarta et p. 
79. in nota) et ab hoc quidem emendaté, ab illo ita ut primo 
versu pro MOY legeretur NOY. 

Levicula tota res est: sed quandoquidem et leviora interdum 
utilia esse possunt iis qui in aliqua antiquitatis parte singulatim 
operam ponunt, et contra etiam leviores errores gravionbus in- 
terdum viam muniunt; haud exspectandum censui, donec Musei 
Lugduno Batavi inscriptiones edi possint, ut bane illustrarem, 
Atque adeo spero sic ab utriusque itinerarii lectoribus aliquam 
initum iri gratiam. | | ἐν 

ΟἽΑ ΒΚ ῦΒ primum versum de pluribus hominibus, qui dedi- 
caverint, accipit; sed difficultatem interpretandi sentieng, 5.000 
pede transit HAMMERUS in tres voces Ξήνων ναοῦ pou divideng, 
vertit quasi Ξένων scriptum sit, uasi genitivus pendeat ἃ πρόξενος, 
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et’ Agadios sit nomen proprium. Que difficilis‘constructio. Latine 
sic quodammodo foret: ᾿ % 
a Hospitum templi mei 
: Aradius patronus (sive prorenus) 
. Jovi Servatori. 

Lapis ipse nuperrime a Rotriersio, viro strenuo,. huc 
advectus cum aliis multis monumentis, Regis nostri jussu in 
Museum Lugduno Batavum illatus est, ita ut per otium: multa- 
᾿ς ‘que luce inspici potuerit, quod sine dubio viris illis celebribus, 

ropter situm inversum, minus expeditum fuit. Sic ergo verior 
interpretatio haud difficulter se obtulit : 
. Xenon Naum F 

αὖ Arado, patronus (sc. proxenus) 
. ovi Servatori. 7 

Adparet neutrum editorem de Pheeniciis nominibus propriis 
cogitasse: Nomina dico, quippe neque Ξήνων, magis quam Naoi- 
μος, Greece est consuetudinis, nisi fortasse quadratarius perperam 
sic incidit pro Ζήνων, Natimi nomen 6 veteri Testamento notius 
est. 

Qui Prozeni fuerint, hujus Joci non est, ut multis inquiramus. 
Consulibus mercatoriis hodieruis fere similes, auctoritate publica 
constitutos, intelligit Reiskius in Indice Grecitatis Demo- 
sthenea. 

Ab Arado, urbe Pheenicia, multi commercii, advenas Rhodi 
habitasse res ipsa facit ut credamus. Est et exemplum Architect 
ab Arado Catia, qui Rhodits, in obsidione DEMETRI} Po- 
LIORCET#, helepolim hostium se intra muros translaturum 
promisit, nec effecit, memoratum a ViTRUVIO (X. 22.). 


C. J. Ὁ. Reuvens. 
scrib. Lugd. Bat. Kal. Febr. clotocccxxvil. 





REMARKS ON ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 





νὴ, T'nrs work exhibits the meridian light of human reason 
unaided by revelation. | 
2. It teaches us the difference between right but unassisted 
reason seeking light, with simplicity and diligence, in the dark 
ness of nature ; and spurious reason seeking darkness, in-order 
to shun and evade the sun-shine of revelation. ᾿᾿ 
.3. It prepares us for understanding more ‘perfectly the New 
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Testament.in respect-to its language,.reasoning, analogies, and 
wisdom; on which heads-I beg leave.to make a few observa- 
tions. - 
. First, in respect.to its language. The New Testament seldom 
defines the meaning of the terms which it uses in common with 
Aristotle, signifying the virtues and the vices. Aristotle’s Ethics 
supply the deficiency; and much light would be thrown on these 
terms ‘in the New ‘Testament by. recurring to his definitions and 
distinctions ; for it was not the proper.object of revelation to 
fiake known what might be learned without revelation. _ 
Secondly, in respect to its reasoning, there is much reasoning 
in the New Testament which is hardly apprehended by a person 
utterly ignorant of the system of logic instituted. by Aristotle. 
_ The person who has uot learned to select and define terms, 
and to adhere to them, because.no two terms are synonymous ; 
to distinguish the different senses in which terms are used, ab- 
solutely and relatively, in precise and popular, and technical 
uses,—is as little competent to understand St. Paul, as he isto 
comprehend Aristotle's Ethics. The logic of them both is one 
and the same, founded on the immoveable and eternal principles 
of truth. For instance, it 1s mistaken reasoning to deny the 
existence of plurality in unity, and of unity in plurality, either in 
the divine or human nature; to deny equality and unity of sub- 
stance on account of inequality of person ; and to make no dis- 
tinction between sacraments as nominally and really defined, 
and as absolutely and relatively considered ; as also not to dis- 
tinguish between popular or rhetorical language, which calls. the 
sign by the name of the thing signified, and that precise mode 
of speech which denies that the sign is really the thing signified. 
The predicamenis of Aristotle have been despised in the 
present age, because they have been thought not to appertain 
to logic. 1 shall not dispute about terms; but what I here 
mean by logtc is the art of reasoning ; and in the art of reason- 
ing [ particularly intend as most important, definition, predt- 
cament, and method, because most commonly violated. . It is 
to ignorance of these, as either taught or practically exhibited in 
the Ethics of Aristotle, that we may trace the perpetual misap- 
prehension of the reasunings of our Lord and of his Apostles, 
so well understood by the reformers, who had not yet learned to 
despise rules for the improvement and direction of the under- 
standing. 'The science of logic is to reasoning, what that of arith- 
metic isto numbering. Arithmetic, by its rules, does not merely 
render computation certain and expeditious; but by its.authority 
it determines a question on numeration without appeal. Logic 
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might and ought to do the same in ite province. The Ethics of 
Aristotls are perhaps the finest exemplification in existence. of 
the application and use of definition, distinction, and method) 
They are in reality, what many fancy mathematics to be, logic 
exemplified tn practice. Euchd can never teach us to apply 
the categories, which are the most important part of reasontne.- 
Neither should it be passed over, that the style of the Ethics 
is precisely that which is most adapted to the demonstration of 
moral truth. In the didactic style, the sentences should be 
short, and their connexion marked by repetition ‘of terms, as-iti 
the Gospel of St. John. ΝΕ 
.. Thjs.is a style, which those who have ποῖ prmeipably in eye 
the demonstration of truth, either despise or. sub. The aim'at 
elegance and variation of expression. tend .much to obscure 
every work of science. ‘To evince the vast importance of logic; 
nothing would be so useful as to publish its rules, with exam- 
ples of deviation from them taken from modern illogical and 
sophistical authors and talkers; and vice versa, to confirm its 
rules from Scripture and logical writers. yo 
This is a wide field, and should comprehend.a statement of 
the different modes by which a sophist attempts. to- perplex 
truth. , ΕΞ 
Modern self-called philosophers propose questions sometimes 
so framed, that they cannot be answered by a simple Yes or 
No... Such questions come from the father: of lies. If either 
the Yes or the No be not given without qualification, -they 
boast that they. have silenced their opponent. Be it known, 
then, tbat the proper answer to a question 18 a question ; to en 
assertion, an assertion ; and to an argument, an argument. 
There is another prevailing fallacy in the reasoning of most 
men at the present day. They feel certain difficulties res; 
a doctrine, and therefore they will not assent to it. ‘They dd 
not, after the example of judges on the bench, collect and sam 
up.the pros and cons, and survey the object in the aggregate; 
and assent or dissent according to the preponderance of argu, 
ments: on the contrary, they take a partial view of a case; 
but a partial view is not a fair view; a fair view, is a compre- 
hension and estimate.of all the phenomena which we can dis- 
cover. To this illogical method of attending to difficulties, 
rather than to estimating entire subjects, modern infidelity is so 
far owing, that were the logic of the persons described rectified; 
it were impossible for them to maintain infidelity by argument. 
Infidelity could not be supported by a method and process 
of reasoning similar to that used in the Ethics of Aristotle; aud 
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therefore it is of the greatest importatice to acquire a practical 
knowlege of Aristotle’s method, that we may not ourselves be 
deceived or deceive others by irrational acts and arts of judg- 
ment. . If we would reason well, our words must be selected, 
defined, and cemented, as stones for building ; our propositions 
must rest as firmly and closely on one another as the stones 
ina well-built wall; our conclustons must be raised on their 

remises as firmly as the tiers of stone are placed on each other 
in the building. This is logical method, very inconvenient to 
the sophist either to employ or to assail. But if reason be the. 
distinguishing faculty of man, the instruction of the reason is 
the distinguishing part of the education of man according to 
wisdom, human and divine. 

The third head is the analogy of visible and invisible 
things which Aristotle mentions. An yap ὕπερ τῶν αῷανγων τοῖς 
φανεροῖς μαιρτυριοις χρησθαι: and so says St. Paul, Ta yap acpara 
αὐτου τοῖς ποιήμαᾶσι νοουμενα xaboparas: compare Jobn iii. 12. and 
1 Cor. 1. 2@. and ii. 7. where is intended that the science which 
the Gentiles would have without analogy, is revealed only by 
analogy; for no sense of mun has perceived the objects of -re- 
velation; and 1 Cor. xiii, .10—192. where it is shown, that our 
present knowlege will be done away with, because it is analogi: 
cal, not real. A mystery is a type (Suicerus), and all that is 
known by a type is, as it were, known not in itself, but in its 
picture, or image; but when the reality shall have been seen, 
the picture will be useless. Such are the outward and spiritual 
signs of an inward and spiritual grace, so often confounded with 
the things signified. And whence arises this confusion of mind: 
but from inattention to the meaning ofterms ; as for instance, to 
the meaning of the terms, sign, mystery, sacrament? A sign 
surely cannot be the thing of which it 15 8 sign; 8 means can- 
not bean end; apledge cannot be the thing pledged. Mys- 
tery and sacrament are the same in meaning. Mystery is the 
Bible word, which the Latin church renders by sacrament, 
The Greek church used the Bible word, and it-is adopted‘in 
the Greek version of the English Liturgy. 

The mistakes that are commonly made respecting the mean- 
ing of the church catechism, would afford ample - illustration of 
the sad consequences of inattention ‘to the analogy of things 
visible and invisible. This analogy was familiar to our re- 
formers, and to the nation at large. 

The fourth head is wisdom. ““ As knowlege,” saith Bishop 
Wilkins, “‘doth respect things absolutely, so wisdom doth con- 
sider the relations of things one to another, under the notion of 
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meuns and end, and of their: fitness and unfitness for the various 
rposes to which they are designed.” (Bp. Wilkins on N atural 
Religion, 1704, p. 148.) . 

The highest human wisdom, [ may surely add, is that vibich 
discovers the gréatest human good, and which points out, at 
the same time, the most fit means of attaining it. ΄ 

. According to Aristotle, the highest human good 18 that good 
which i is always sought by all as an end, and never sought as a 
means of another good. It is plain that ‘this is HAPPINESS. 

The means come next to be considered. Aristotle proceeds. 
The happiness that is here sought is the happiness of MAN. 
che nature of man must therefore be found out, before | ‘we 
can pronounce on the happiness proper to man. 

Man, then, is a compound of body and soul. He hes a body 
in common with other animals, and a reasonable soul in com- 
mop with a superior order of beings. Reason distinguishes 
his species from those of: inferior animals: reason, therefore, 
constitutes the specific difference between man and brutes ; and 
reason classes his nature with that of the Divinity. 

It is irrational, therefore, proceeds he, to suppose that the 
happiness of such a compound being belongs to his- inferior 
nature, and not to his higher. No! If the specific character of 
man be reason, his specific happiness must be rational. 

Further, when it is said that the happiness of inan is that of 
his reason or higher nature, it is not necessary to add that rea- 
son is.understood as acting well according to its nature. 

The general laws and use of terms demand that when reason 
is spoken of, it should always be understood as right reason 
acting rightly. Do we not so speak and intend when we say 
such a man is a man of truth, of fidelity, of honesty? 

. The next inquiry, therefore, i is, what j is the right action of right 
reason? 

Aristotle then shows that there is ‘such a thing as rational 
conduct, understood and approved by all men, when self- 
interest does not interfere; and likewise that it is as reducible 
to rule, and as capable of ‘being 


ocults submissa fidelibus, 
as any figure in geometry. 

In every case then in which reason is to form a practical 
conclusion, there are two extremes, and one mean. Suppose, [Γ΄ 
instance, the rational application of a man’s property: is the 
subject of his consideration, the right line lies between the ex- 
treme of extravagance on one side, and of parsimony on the 
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other. The right line lies between these two, and is the virtue, 
or right act of right reason called economy. . 

The demonstration of this fact, and the application of this 

rule to all cases in which reason is required to act, constitutes 
a chief part of Aristotle’s Ethics. 
- The act of choice, which selects the mean in any particular 
moral question, means an act of virtue ; and by consequence, the 
virtues are classed according to the matters on which they are 
severally employed. Economy, for instance, is properly the 
virtue which is the mean between excess and defect in disposing 
the household property, though it is applied to the disposal 
likewise of other property. Such are the virtues considered 
abstractedly, viz. means or right lines between extremes; the 
extremes, ov the contrary, are always in themselves evil, 
neither are they ever chosen on their own account, but as cor- 
rectives of opposite extremes, in order finally to attain the 
desired mean. ‘Thus, when a bow has been bent so long in 
one direction a8 to have lost its tone, it becomes necessary to 
bend it as much on the opposite side, not that it may continue 
bent on that side, but that 11 may become straight. So bitter me- 
dicine is a corrective of disease occasioned by sweet things, and 
pain itself the corrective of excessive pleasure. It should, how- 
ever, be carefully observed, that he does not hence infer that we 
should do evil that good may come, and choose extremes in 
order to attain a mean; but his argument is, that whenever an 
éxtreme is chosen, it 1s for the purpose of obtaining a mean. 

Further, Aristotle observes that there are not merely pro- 
pensities in every man to some particular extreme; but that the 
nature of every man is, from some cause, EVIL, and violently 
draws every man into extremes. The animal nature he considers 
as always craving for animal happiness, and pulling against the 
reasonable nature which desires rational happiness. He ascribes 
universal corruption and death to this unnatural unjon of dis- 
erepant and contending natures. 

In order then to preserve the straight path of virtue, it is ne- 
cessary, he adds, for a man to understand to which extreme 
his propensities draw him, as a weight fixed on his right or left 
side ; and .in order to preserve the centre of gravity, to throw 
all his own weight and exertion on the opposite side. 

Thus he considers virtue, or the work of right reason, or 
what we usyally call judgment, as finding and keeping a straight 
live between two others, which others are chosen oaly for the 
purpose of attaining the middle line; and that it is necessary 
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for a man to resist the extremes to which. he 18 inclined, if -he. 
would maintain the happy mean. ar) 

But, he adds, virtue is not innate in man: it must be learned : 
and acquired : the methed of attaining it is by instruction, 
by acts, and by habit. Instruction disposes to acts, and acts form: 
habits as links form chains. The word Ethics w therefore 
chosen by Aristotle, because he justly considers habits as the 
grand practical means of virtue and happiness. ‘I'he English 
word morals signifies also habits. It is essential, therefore, to 
a philosopher to give instruction in morals, as Cicero well 
observes, 

But Aristotle does not stop here. He is not satisfied with 
pointing out merely the danger to human happiness arising from 
the animal nature of man, which draws bim to its own degra- 
ding gratifications: he proceeds to consider what motives to 
virtue arise from our participation of the divine nature. . : 

In this inquiry, he does not take on himself to determine 
what are the operations of the divine nature; but be decides 
what those operations are not. All the vulgar notions of. the 
Divinity he traces to the absurd idea, that the Divinity possesses 
a corporeal nature in common with man. 

Of human happiness he conjectures Θϑοόσδοτον εἰναι, that i it is 
the gift of God; and that, as surely as the Divinity honors his 
own nature, he will favorably regard the man who honors and 
adorns the nature common to God and man rather than the 
nature common to man and animals, διεξιουσι δὲ xavra φαινοιτ᾽ 
αν τὰ mags τὰς πραξειῖς μικραὶ καὶ αναξια θέων. Αλλα. μὴν ζὴν τε 
BAVTES ὑπειλήφασιν αὑτοὺς. Nab ἐνεργεῖν apa... Th λείπεται! AAV 
ϑεωριας ; ὥστε 4 του θεου ἐνεργεια,, μακχαριοτητι διαφερουσα, θεωρητικὴ 
ἂν sin. καὶ τῶν ανθρωπινων δὴ ἣ ταυτῇ συγγενεστατη, ευδαιμονικωτατή. 
σήμειον δε, καὶ τὸ μὴ μετέχειν Ta λοιπα Coe ευδαιμονίας καὶ τοιου- 
τὴς ἐνεργειοιῖς ἐστερημενα τελειῶς. τοῖς μὲν Ὑαρ θεοις was ὁ βιος μω- 
καριος᾽ τοῖς δ᾽ ᾿ανθρωποις, ed’ σον ὁμοιωμιαι τι τῆς τοιαυτῆς evepyelas 
ὕπαρχει . .. δεησει δὲ καὶ τῆς εκτος εὐημϑριας, αγθρώπῳ OvTs . .... δῦ 
γὰρ εν Ty ὑπερβολῃ το αὐταρκες, oud ἡ κρισις, οὐδ᾽ ἡ πραξις, δυνατον δὲ 
Nas μὴ ἀρχοντὰς γῆς καὶ θαλασσης πράττειν Ta καλα. καὶ γαραδθοι. 
μετριων δυνάιτο ay τις πραττεῖιν κατα τὴν ἀρετήν. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστιν wes ᾿ 
εναθγως. οἱ yap ἰδιωταὶ τῶν δυναστῶν οὐχ ἧττον δοκοῦσι ταὶ ἐπιεικῆ 
πραττεῖν, αλλα καὶ μάλλον, ἵκανον δὲ τοσαυτον ὕπαρχειν. ἐσται pap 
ὁ Bios εὐδαίμων τοῦ κατὰ τὴν ἀρετὴν δνεργουντος. καὶ ΣΌλων de τοὺς 
εὐδαίμονας sows ἀπεφαινοτο, καλως εἰπῶν, μετριῶς τοῖς ἐκτὸς κεχίδ- 
ρηγημένους, πεπραγότας δὲ καλλιστα ὡς οἷον, καὶ βεβιηκοτας σωφρο- 
yas. ἐνδεχεται yap μέτρια κεκτημένους, πραττειν. οἱ δει. εοικε δὲ Mets 
Avakayopas, ov πλουσιον, οὐδὲ δυναστὴν ὑπολαβϑθιν τὸν εὐυδριημονα, 
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erry, ὅτι οὐκ αν. ϑαύμωσειεν, εἰ Tis aTOTOS Pavey Tois-wOAAIS οὗτοι 
γαρ κρινουσὶ τοῖς extos, τουτῶν οἰσθανομενοι μόνον. (Ethics, Oxon. 
1716. lib. ‘x, cap. 8.) 

"This beautiful passage may be considered as the result of 
Aristotle’s inquiry after human happiness, and as the ultimatum, 
perhaps, of the reach of haman unassisted wisdom. — 

E tenebris tantis tam claram attollere lucem 

| Hic primus potuit! : 

Thus far human reason conducted her favorite pupil, and, 
lastly, taught him where to put bounds to his researches. He 
did not, therefore, attempt to penetrate the veil which con- 
ceals the perfections of the Divinity or the future destination of 
man. His reasoning is purely reasoning; imdissoluble res- 
soning ; and terminating where reasoning ought to terminate; 
that is, where revelation begins. To have added more- would 
have been to utter words without understanding ; to have omitted 
any ‘thing of what he bas said, would have been to have come 
short of what by pure reasoning he might have reached. “6 For 
that which may be known of God ts manifest in them; for God: 
hath shewed it to them.” (Romans 1. 19, 20.) 

Here, then, where reason fails, we may justly expect that reve- 
lation should first exhibit her lamp; Aristotle, accordingly, was 
raised up to prepare for revelation a definite and fixed lan- 
guage, a demonstrative process of reasoning ; and to state the 
ultimatum and ne plus ultra of the search of human wisdom 
after‘ human happiness. Very shortly afterwards the Old 
Testament was translated into his own language by his own 
nation; which translation is the key to the Greek of the New 
Testament. 

In the Septuagint version, his grand inquiry was answered in 
his own very word. Maxapsos avyo, ὃς οὐχ σκορευθὴ ev βουλῃ 
ασεβων, καὶ ev ὅδῳ οὁμαρτωλῶν οὐκ ἔστη, καὶ ews καθεδρᾳ λοιμῶν οὐκ 
exabicey. Αλλ᾽ ἡ. εν τῷ vou Kupsou τὸ θελημα αὐτου, καὶ ev τῷ νομῷ 
αὐτου μελετήσει huspas καὶ vuxros. (Ps, i. 1, 2.) 

But in the New Testament, our great Lord and Master 
determined the question much more clearly and perfectly; when 
he opened his mouth to declare the end of man, and the means 
adapted to attain it, saying, Maxapios of πτῶχοι τῷ πνευματι, ὅτι. 
αὑτῶν ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεια τῶν ουρανων. (Matt. v. 3.) See Paley’s Evi- 
dences, vol. 11. chap. ὁ. | 

The word paxapios, which we render happy, is explained 
according to its etymology in the Ethics, lib. vi. cap. 11. Ac- 
cording to the reading of the Oxford edition, Aristotle derives 
the word from χαίρειν, to rejoice; but for χαίρειν Lambinus 
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reads μαλιστα. χαίρειν, to rejoice to- the utmost. Now it has 
been shown that Aristotle places the happiness of man in re- 
semblance of God, as man is partaker of the divine nature. 
+ This position then of REASON is ratified by REVELA- 
TION. The New Testament knows of no happiness of man, 
nor of any property of that human happiness, “our being’s. end 
and aim,” which is not DIVINE; no nature short of the divine, 
no knowlege short of the divine, no righteousness short of the 
divine, no happiness short of divine happiness, that is, blessedness. 
And what less does Aristotle say when he pronounces, To yag τὴς 
agerys αὔλον και τελος ἀριστον φαίνεται καὶ θειὸν τι, και μοικαριον. (lib. 
i. cap.9.)? And who then shall say that revelation does not accord 
with right reason, and right reason with revelation? Only the 
aroyrss the man who can neither reason nor believe. ¢ | 

| But, according to Aristotle, this blessedness or divine happi- 
mess cannot be attained by man, because there is some evil in 
the composition of bis system : aes yap moves τὸ ζωον, ὥσπερ καὶ οἱ 
Guoixes Aoyos μαρτυροῦσιν . . . δια πονήριαν tive (lib, vii. cap. 14.). 
‘This evil nature is the cause of corruption and of death: he 
adds, in the same place, οὐκ aes δ᾽ οὐθὲν ἧδυ ro aura, Sie τὸ μὴ 
GwAny εἰναι ἥμων τὴν φυσιν, GAA’ evesvoes Ts καὶ ἕτερον, καθ᾽ ὁ φθαρτα. 

According to Aristotle, then, the wisdom of the wise, aad 
the observation of the physiologist determined alike, that the 
whole creation groaned and travelled in pain, and in corruptions, 
bondage, and death. How he was to be delivered, revelation 
was to answer, Thus Aristotle and St. Paul join issue in 
maintaiuing that all the perfections of man are divine, and that 
his end is superhuman ; while both alike testify that man, by 
his own natural powers, is no more capable of reaching his pro- 
per perfection, than an intoxicated man (to use Aristotle’s own 
simile) is capable of walking straight. . : 

Either then, man must fail of bis ““ beiug’s end and aim,” or 
means adequate to the attainment of it must be supplied. 
Such means Christianity, and Christianity only, proposes and 
supplies. Christianity attains the divine end by divine. means; 
‘¢to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness: 
but to them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God,” (1 Cor. xii. 24.) 


Ergo te, natumque Deli, solitque paterni 

Participem, humano commixtum corpore Numen, - 

Te memeres colimus! tu nostram maxima culpam 

Victima morte luis, tu nobis sanguine fuso 

Sola salus, sola amissi spes reddita coli. -_ 
(Mr. Canning’s Iter ad Meccam.)- 
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The means must be adapted to the end. According to Ari- 
stotle the Logos is the light and life of man subjected to corrup- 
tion, slavery, and death: according to Aristotle, the end of 
man is the ὁμοιωμα tov Θεου. Who then can restore these to 
man except He who first gave them to man,—exzcept He who 
iz, in the fulness, that which he gave in the particle? 

And that this is the very means proposed by the Gospel is most 
manifest from the following passage in St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans, in which he confirms, at least, the reasonings of Ari- 
stotle, if he has not even those very reasonings in eye, when he 
affords ts the confirmation of them. (Romans viii. 18.) “ For I 
reckon that the sufferings of the season now are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory about to be revealed unto us. For 
the earnest expectation of the creature waits for the develope- 
ment of the sons of God. (ver. 19. Gen. 1. 26. v. 3. Luke tii. 
88.) For the creature was subjected to frustration, (ch. vii. 18.) 
not willing, (ch. vii. 21.) but on account of him who subjected 
it, (1 Cor, xv. 21, &c. Rom. v. 14.) with hope that the very 
‘creature shall be set free from the bondage of corrupt mortality, 
unto the liberty of the glory of the sons of God. (1 Cor. xv. 
28.) For we know that every creature together groaneth, and 
‘together travaileth in labor: until now. (Gen. iii. 16. Acts ii. 
24.) And not only they, but ourselves also, which have the pri- 
mitiz of the spirit; (of life, ver. 2.) even we ‘ourselves groan 
within ourselves, (ch. vii. 24.) waiting for the establishment of 
sons, to wit, the redemption of the body. (ch. vii. 24.) For we 
were saved by hope; (as they were, ver. 21.) but hope that 
seeth, is not hope ; for that which any one seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for? But if that which we do not see, we hope for, 
through endurance we wait for it. (as they did, ver. 19.) Just in 
the same way (as they experienced) the spirit (of life) is re- 
ceived with, and against our impotencies; (ver. 20. Rom. v. 15.) 
for we (as well as they) know not what we should pray for ‘as 
is required, but the spirit itself intercedeth for us with groans 
mexpressible. (ver. 22. 1 Cor. xii. 4.) But He that searcheth 
the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the spirit, that worthily 
of God he intercedeth for the holy. And we know that to those 
who love God, all things hkewise co-operate for good, (“ Love 
never fails,” says Revelation, and so says Reason. Aristotle’s 
Ethics, lib. viii. cap. 2. &c.) to those who are called according 
to his disposition before, as whom he before knew and before 
limited, partakers of the form of the image of his Son, (Gen. i, 
26.) in order that he might be first producer—first produced, 
among many brethren.” 
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. This passage seems intended to describe the state of the 
whole creation, from the time of the fall of Adam until the re- 
surrection of Christ, as parallel to the state of the regenerate, 
since the resurrection of Christ, waiting for the pleroma of re- 
generation to be completed by deliverance from the body itself. . 
A question has arisen, of whom does the apostle speak at the 
close of the seventh chapter. The answer is, of every creature 
since the fall to this moment. Of Christ’s fulness all have re- 
ceived ; and, accordingly, as each has improved his first measure, 
he has received more of grace from Christ the fountain-head in 
all ages. But, as Aristotle also supposes, many have resisted 
and sinned away the apyy, the λογος. _ 

May the wisdom of Aristotle prove to us, that right reason is 
a hand-maid to revelation ; a voice which crieth, “ Prepare and 
make ready the way of the Lord ;” but which with our philoso- 
pher, when she has conducted us to the Sun of Righteousness, 
says, “ Thus far can | goand no farther.”” Now look upto Him, of 
whom the Father saith, ‘‘ This is my beloved son: hear ye Him.” 

Aristotle would be an excellent servant, but a bad maater : 
‘but a servant only he desired to be: they who have made him 
a master, are they who have most injured his reputation. ‘In 
my humble opinion, next to the Bible, Aristotle ranks as an 
educator of the human species, and as a witness of the con- 
formity of the conclusions of right reason. to the decisions of 
revelation.. 

I beg leave to add one more passage from Scripture, con- 
nected with our subject, which, as appears to myself, has been 
sometimes misapprehended. (1 Cor, ii. 1.) ‘‘ And I, brethren, 
when I came to you, (that is, in my first instruction given to you) 
.came not, according to superiority of argument or wisdom, an- 
ouncing to you the testimony of God. For I did not deter- 
,wbine any point of knowlege among you, but Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified, And I was before you in weakness, and in fear, 
,and in much trembling. And my argument and my preaching 
was not in winning words of human wisdom, but in demonstration 
of spirit and of power, that your faith might not be on the wisdom 
οὗ men, butvon the power of God, We do, however, utter wis- 
-dom among the initiated, but not the wisdom of this age, (life) 
nor of the rulers of this age, which are demolished. (1-Cos. 
xv. 25, 26.) But we speak the wisdom of God concealed in 
type, which God before determined, before the ages, unto our 
glory, which none of the rulers of this age kuew; for bad they 
_known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 
‘But,as it hath been written, The things which eye hath not seep, 
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wud‘ear hath not heard, and into, the heart ef man have aot 
entered, hath God prepared for them that love him.” : 
Here we see the vast superiority of the Christian revelation 
over all the discoveries of reason. ‘The law and the prophets 
concealed, under the type of visible objects, the fis bonorum, 
the sovereign good of man; a happiness not to be obtained 
without faith in Christ crucified; (Isaiah xxvi. 19.) without be- 
coming holy even as God is holy. But let us not despise the 
moon and the morning star, which shone to the utmost of thei 
powers, so long as they were necessary, because now the Sun of 
Righteousness hath risen on us with so glorious an effulgence, 
that we truly say, Even that which is glorious hath no glory in 
comparison ‘with that which ts more glorious,—The knowlege of 


God the Father and of his Son Jesus Christ. 
1. Μ. B. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISMS. 


On 1 Sam. xvii. 55.—ch. xviii. 10.—ch. xix. 24.—. 
1 Kings, ch. xix. 9.—2 Kings, ch. xix. 16. 





δ. Abner, whose son ts this youth? 

Objectors have said,“ there are two chapters in the first book 
of Samuel which contradict each other, with respect to David, 
and the manner in which he became acquainted with Saul, 
ch. xvi. 21. And David came to Saul, and stood before him, 
and he loved him greatly. Butin the 18th chapter, it is said 
by Saul, when David had killed Goliath, ver. 55. Abner, whose 
son is this youth? One chapter states how Saul became ac- 
quainted with him, while the following chapter informs us that 
he did not know him.” 

. But there can be no objection to these statements when we 
understand that the Bible does not give a regular account of 
things,-as they occurred in the order of time. For instance, 
when David had killed Goliath, when the Philistines had fled, 
when the army had returned from the field of battle, and David 
had arrived at Jerusalem; the sacred writer returns to tne for- 
mer part of the narrative, before the battle, and says, ver. 55. 
And when Saul.saw David go forth against the Philistine, he 
said unto Abner the captain of the host, Whose son ts this youth? 
and Abner said, As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell. 
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Therefore we are not to suppose, because it is said m the 16th 
chapter, Saul loved him greatly, and he beeame his armour. 
bearer ; that this is contradicted in the 17th chapter, where 
the king asks who the father of David was. For though it is 
said in the former chapter that David became Saul’s armour: 
bearer, it will appear that he was not made his armour-bearer till 
after he had slain the champion of the Philistines. 

In the 17th chapter, David is described as ‘the keeper of his 
father’s sheep, and that he went, and returned from Saul, that 

ἴα to and from the army to his brethren; as we are told in the 
17th verse, where we have an account of ‘bis father. sending hie 
‘with provision for them. 

But it is evident, that after the battle, David returned te 
keep his father’s flock as before ; for in the former chapter, verse 
18th, David is recommended to Saul, not only as an accom- 
plished player on the harp, but as a mighty valiant man, and 
aman of war, which could not have been the case if he had 
not obtained that character by conquering Goliath: for before 
this transaction, his character was simply that of a shepherd. 
Thus David became the armour-bearer of Saul, not because he 
played on the harp, but in consequence of his obtaining so signal a 
victory ; otherwise it would have been very improper to have ap 
pointed a person to be the armour-bearer because he played well 
on the harp. Therefore it is certain, that David did not become 
the armour-bearer of Saul before the battle ; but the writer in 
the 16th chapter, referring to a future period, says, that David 
became the armour-bearer of Saul. 

It appears, that at this period, when David had set out to 
meet Goliath, Saul did not recollect whose son he was, and 
therefore asked Abner, who knew nothing about it. One thing 
should have been recollected however by these objectors ; it is 
not said that Saul did not know David; on the contrary, it ap- 
pears very evident that he knew him, for he was acquainted with 
his mode of life: he said, ver. 38. Thou art but a youth, and 
he a man of war from his youth. 

Besides, it does not appear, that, as soon as David went to 
‘Saul, the Philistines assembled to fight against Israel, but at 
‘amore remote period; and therefore at that period Saul did 
‘not remember who was the father of David. So that the whole 
of this objection rests, not as has been supposed, on Saul’s 
‘knowing nothing of David at the time he inquired of Abner, 
but on his having forgotten who was the father of David. The 
translation is correct; Abner, whose sonis thts youth? not, 
Abner, who t ts this youth’ 2 which would of course have been his 
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question bad he not known David. The reason of-his inquiry, 
no doubt, was, that if David had been slain, he might have ade 
some compensation to his father. But it may be said, Why did 
Saul not ask David himself? ‘The answer would be very ready 
from the statement in the narrative; for in ver. 55, it 15 said: 
“ And when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine, he said 
unto Abner, the captam of the host, Abner, whose son ts this 
youth?” Thus the narrative says, that David was gone from. 
Saul, before he.recollected to ask him whose son he was. Here 
then is no “finesse of theological twisting ;” the narrative is plain 
and express; Saul requested to have David to stand before him ; 
he approved of him; and after a certain period, when the Phi- 
listines assembled against Israel, Saul being with the army, 
David had returned to visit his father, and to see his flocks, 
when he sent him with a present to his brethren; and finally, 
was brought before Saul, who was well acquainted with the 
manner in which he was brought up by his father. But when 
he had departed from Saul to meet Goliath, Saul having for- 
otten, asked Abner whose son he was, not who the youth was. 
¢ cannot be expected that kings can remember the names of 
their subjects, particularly so very insignificant a person as the 
father of David at that time appeared to be. 
Chap. xvi. ver. 10. That the eval spirit from God was upon 
Saul. 

The reader will see, by turmng to ch. xvi. 14. that no evil 
spirit from God was upon Saul. Yet in this passage also, the 
translators have told us, that the evil spirit from God. was upon 
Saul. Here, as before, there is no authority for the word from, in 
the text, to say, as the translators have said, that an evil spirit came 
from God on Saul, for ΓΙ) raagnah, rendered evil, is to be 
taken in any of the acceptations which signify displeasure ; lite- 
rally, with this construction, it means to be displeased, to be 
troubled: see Numb. xi. 10,—1 Sam. xxix, 7.—Psa. xxvii. 5. 
—ch. xli.l.—Jer. li. 2. It is evident that if an evil spirit had 
been sent from God to Saul, then the attempt to murder David 
must have been occasioned by this evil spirit sent from God for 
the express purpose of murdering David; Saul could not be 
blamed, because he must then have been impelled by an irre- 
sistible power; and the end for which the-evil spirit had been 
sent, viz. the murder of David, must have been accomplished, 
But the reason for the displeasure of God will be seen in the 
following note. 

And he prophesied in the midst of the house. 

That Saul should prophesy when the spirit of God was on 
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him, as he joined te company of prophets, (ch. x. 10.) is ‘sot 
objectionable ; but that when an evil spirit from God had taken 
possession of him, he should then prophesy, as well as the 
company of prophets,—is altogether unintelligible. ~ What! 
Saul prophesy ? prophesy, according to the accepted meaning it 
the common version, — prophesy good from an evil spirit? and thiy 
evil spirit to: be sent from God ? impossible! It is also said, he 
prophesied in the midst of the house; the word ὙΠ bethok,.tx 
the midst, means the most inferior; a place set apart for this 
particular purpose ; a place of worship, ΠΣ FW bethok haba: 
yith, iu the midst, or most interior, of the house, which ‘we 
should calla chapel. 1t now remains for me to point out from the 
history, agreeably to the Hebrew, the nature of this prophesy- 
ing which the sacred writer has attributed to Saul. a 
_ There seems to have been an.habitual propensity in matiy,; 
among this people, at times, to follow the practicés of the idola- 
trousnations. Notwithstanding, it should always be remembered, 
that this is not to be said concerning the whole nation, but of 
those only who governed at such times, when they established 
the popular worship of the surrounding nations, a political ree 
fagion, the better to enable them to enter into alliances .and 
treaties, which had been positively forbidden.: Saul appears to 
have been a man of this description: see on ch. xv. 23. where I 
have shown, that he was denounced by Samuel, because he had 
now begun to diyine by the household idol, the TERAPHIM.! 
That the teraphim was.a household idol, is plain. See Gen. xxxi: 
$4. The images, Heb. DD UW Autergaphim. the teraphim.— 
Jud. xviii, 17. and the teraphimn.—ch. xviii, 14, 17, 18... 
1 Sam. xix. 13. And Michal took an image. Heb.- And 
Michal took a teraphim. So that from the days of Jacob to 
the time of Saul, a period of near eight hundred years, this 
kind of superstitious idolatry, in their houses, by this dttle 
image of a man, so hateful in the sight of God, was common. 
And though be abolished divination by the JIN Oub or Basi- 
disk, ch. xxviii. 7. we find that he himself never gave it up to (δὲ 
day of his death. See on Deut. ch. xviii. 11. ‘The clause truly 
pads — When the spirtt of God came forth displeased with 
aul. | ne 
13. And made him his captain over a thousand. Thus we 
see the workings of the wicked heart of Saul: that he might 
the more easily, and without blame put David out of the way; 





3 pa) NN) Ὦ, and stubbornness ts as iniquity with the tcraphim. 
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he made him a captain over his thousand. ‘Heb. And ap- 
pointed hig: for himself.a captain of a thousand. There is ne 
authority for the word his nor over. 
| Chap. xix. 24. And he stript off his clothes,;&c. This ap- 
pears strange to the intelligent reader : in the vulgar vession it is 
anid, that, Saud stript off his clothes, and prophesied in like 
manner before Samuel, and lay down naked all that day, and 
all that night. Therefore, if he prophesied in the same man- 
wer as Samuel did, when he stript off bis clothes, and lay down 
naked,—it follows, that when the prophets prophesied, they 
prophesied naked. There cannot be a doubt here respecting 
the incorrectvess of the vulgar translations. That Saul took 
off his garment, or his upper garments, and put. on the garments 
of the priesthood, is true, because thus they. did when they 
put on the consecrated garments; but it. is not true, asjstated 
1) the vulgar version, that he stript himself naked. 3 
The error is.committed, by the improper translation“of D°W 

bp» cayiphol, which is translated, And he fell down. The Lexi- 
con writers (one copying after the other) bave made two roots 
of this word, 5p’ yipal, where they ought but to have: made 
one, viz. from 99D pkaalal, to fall. Whereas 929 phaalal, 
comprehends the meaning of both; for if he fell, he necessariby 
fell down. . 

. This word means to pray, to entreat, to supplicate. See Isa. 
xlv. 14.—1 Sam. 11.25. And as in prayer, it was, as at this 
day, the custom to kneel, or in those countries, to prostrate 
themselves ;—so the Lexicon writers have made a distinction be- 
tween supplicaling, and putting themselves. in a humble posi- 
tion τὸ supplicate, in the action of falling. Heb. But he suppli- 
cated. ν᾿ ΝΣ 
ς OW gnaarom is translated naked : it means, artfully. The 
clause literally reads, But he supplicated artfully. ‘The fol- 
lowing verse. proves that this is the true translation; for not- 
withstanding the apparent sanctity of Saul, it was all hypocrisy. 
-David fled from Naioth to Jonathan; he said, ver. 3. As thy soul 
liveth, there is but a step between me and death: and the whole 
chapter shows that Saul was, under this garment of sanctity, 
determined to murder David. 

. Q. And he came thither unto a cave. This passage, in the 
original, contains much information. It has been supposed 
that the prophet came to a cave, or cavern, in some unfrequented 
place, where God spake to him. But such a conclusion is not 
to be drawn from the original Hebrew. 

᾿ Et-is said in the preceding verse, and went tn the strength of 
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that meal, forty days and forty nights. But objectors have 
eaid, ‘ When we look at the whole of the land of Canaan, we 
find that Horeb was not more than a hundred and twenty miles 
feom Jezreel; therefore how could it be that the prophet 
should be forty days and forty nights in travelling this distance 
‘on the strength of this food «ἢ I can see no objection to this 
statement: we are not told what quantity of bread the prophet 
might take when the messenger came to him the second time: 

‘there was a reason, no doubt, for hiscoming to him the second 
time. Elijah fled to a place of safety, a day’ 8 journey into the 
wilderness, and this appears to have been to Mount Hor, where 
Lbave shown there was a tabernacle. I have also observed 
that the word JN) melake, always means a messenger, and 
that the Greek translators having retained the Greek pronuncia- 
tion of ἄγγελος, angelos, it has been 5 “pposed to mean an im- 
mortal being sent down from heaven. ‘This messenger appears 
t6 have been the officiating minister at that tabernacle who 
received the divine communication, and was called the messen- 
ger of God to the people. See Mal. ii. 7. He it was who came 
to the prophet while he was resting under the juniper, or under 
DMN rotham, the grove, where the sacrifices were prepared, 
and who furnished him with provision. 

And laid him down again. ‘This is an obsolete and a vulgar 
expression: it is not the translation of the Hebrew, which 
reads, And he abode and rested. 

His journey was to Horeb, the mount of God. 1 have ob- 
served on Exodus, x1, 1, that ‘there was on this mountain a (8- 
bernacle, where Moses resided when he fled from the face of 
Pharaoh. But it must be plain that he went to this tabernacle 
on Horeb for some express purpose, which is confirmed it the 
following part of the narrative. Here it was where he went in 
order to receive the necessary instruction from God, im the 
usual way of his appointment, from above the cherubim. 
Therefore this journey to Mount Horeb being for the express 
purpose of knowing the divine will concerning bis future dest- 
‘mation, he came to ToT hamgunaarah, io the common ver- 
sion rendered a cave, which gives us but a mean notion of this 
transaction, as he might, in the course of such a journey, have 
met with many caves or ‘dens. But the original preserves the 
order of the divine communication, agreeably to the declaration 
of God. Exod. xxv. 22. And I will commune with thee from 
above the mercy-seut, from between the two cherubim. Also 
Numb. vii. 89. This word hamgnaarah,-is not from the radix 
“WD magnar, which is rendered a cave, or den; but from WW 
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gnarah, to uncover, expose, discover ; and so it means the place 
where God was worshipped, and made known bis will by his 
messenger, or officiating minister. The word is also applied to the 
district, or land where God was anciently worshipped. See 
Josh. xx. 33. out of the meadows, or. enclosures, which was the 
land appropriated to the service of the priests. This is clear; 
for the preceding words, viz. put themselves in array at Baal-ta- 
mar; Baal-tamar meaning the ford of the palm-grove ; the 
grove where the sacrifices were prepared before they were 
broughit to the altar. In this place Elijah is said to have lodged, 
and at the end of forty days,—(for it is worthy of remark, that 
wherever the number forty occurs in Scripture, it always means 
a plenary or full state of trial, or temptation) I say, at the end of 
forty days, he received the gracious communication, ver. 11. Go 
forth and stand (Heb. for thou shalt stand) on the mount before 
the Lord. (Heb. in the presence of Jehovah.) Thus he came 
to the enclosure, in the tabernacle at Horeb, the place appro- 
priated for those who officiated according to the established 
order of the priesthood, where the officiating minister received 
the divine communication, The clause will truly read,— And 
he came thither to the enclosure. ‘This is confirmed in the 1 }th 
verse: Go forth and stand on the mount before the Lord, . viz. 
in the holy of holies, before the cherubim. 

᾿ @ Kings, 1. 10. Thou hast asked a hard thing. ‘The pro- 
noun of the second person is taken from MWWPN hikshith, ren- 


dered a hard thing, and postfixed to γον lishal, asked ; 
which cannot be allowed. (Heb. Thou art rigorous tn asking.) 
This is a subject which has often emplcyed the pens of sceptics ; 
and truly, revelation, or any thing that objectors cannot com- 
prebend, is a hard thing for them to grapple with, notwith- 
standing they cannot comprehend the origin of any thing that is 
manifested to the external senses. Yet it must be evident to 
every one that there is something ἢ man which really and 
‘actually does exist, but which makes no part of the material 
body, consequently, cannot be manifested to these external 
senses ; this 1s the sozw/, consisting of the wild and the wnder- 
standing, which two aré known to exist by their operation in 
the effect. That the will and the understanding are the princi- 
ples giving birth to thought and action is known; and that the 
thinking principle in man is distinct from matter or the material 
body, is also evident ; for if matter were to be refined for ever, 
‘it would still be matter, consequently for ever incapable of 
thinking, willing, or acting. Plato and the scholiasts before 
him, were of opinion that man was two-fold: he snys, “ There 
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is an inward as well as an: outward man; the latter we'nmay: 
discern with our corporeal eyes, which retains its form after 
‘death, as an organ does after the musician ceases to touch it; 
the former is the soul, which though united to the body, makes 
use of it only as avehicle.. The one is at rest though the. 
other moves; this ranges, when that stands still; this sees, 
when that has its eyes closed; and is often O6/:nd, when 
that enjoys its perfect sight ; this /abors, when that 1s tnacttve ; 
and is mottonless when that labors.” τ! " 

But objectors bave always treated this account with ridi- 
cule, It would be a manifest piece of injustice in any jury,’ 
should they find a verdict for the plaintiff on hearing his case, 
without hearing the defendant, and suffering him to produce the 
evidence he is in possession of. That this is perfectly applicable 
to objectors, will appear; for if the Bible is to be judged, surely 
we ought to permit the evidence it contains to be heard in its 
defence, and to form our judgment agreeably to its general tenor: 
this must of necessity be admitted. 1 have then nothing more to 
do than to refer to the evidence contained in the sacred pages. 

The Bible informs us that man lives after the: death of this 
body; that man rises immediately on the death of the maternl 
body, in a spiritual body in the other life, suited to all the pur- 
poses of that state which is eternal; as well as there is a natural 
body in this life calculated to perform ail that 18 necessary. to be 
done here, which body 15 of a short duration, and passeth into 
. the elements of which it is composed. 

Now the question is not whether deists believe that there is 

a life after death, a spiritual body as well as a natural body, 
or whether any of these beings have been seen after their depart- 
ure by men in this world: but we are bound to judge the 
Bible agreeably to its own evidence, and the obvious ground on 
which this and the like incidents are written. Suffering the 
Bible then to speak in its own language, this account of Elijah 
appears plainly to be an account of a spiritual transaction, or 
in other words, that the eyes of Elisha were opened to see the 
spiritual body of Elijah after his death. It is said, ver. 8. 
Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee before I 
be taken from thee, evidently meaning before his death. And 
Elisha said, I pray thee, let thy spirit be double on me; and he 
(Elijah) satd, Thou hast usked an hard thing ; yet if thou see me 
when I am taken from thee, thou shalt have it so; tf not, it 
shall not be: evidently meaning, if when Elijah was ascending to 
heaven, his eyes should be opened to see him in bis spiritual body. 
That this is the true scriptural meaning of this transaction 5 
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cestain, asthe natural body of . Elijah was then. visible to the 
natural eye of Elisha, as it had always been; from which it is 
clear, that the chariot of fire, the -horses of fire, and the seeing 
Elijah after he was taken, was, agreeably to the language. of the 
Bible, altogether a spiritual transaction. . 
‘There 18 another circumstance recorded in this book which 
is too difficult for the objectors to get over :—-I mean the cir- 
cumstance of their burying a man in the grave of Elisha, and the 
man reviving, which objectors understand to have been consi- 
dered by the writer as a miracle; but if, when they read the 
Bible, this be their manner of understanding it, no wonder they 
are perpetually forming a false judgment respecting the. various 
transactions and things therein mentioned. [αν read it over 
many times in my liie,.and 1 cannot find that any miracle was 
either understood or intended to be related by the writer ; and if 
it be read with attention, it 15 impossible for any one to under- 
stand it as such ;. but.it is a relation of a circumstance entirely 
siayple aud natural, without any thing miraculous, or out of the 
order of nature in it. : 
It-was anciently a custom among the Jews.to bury their dead 
before sun-set on the day they.died: many who have been 
in a state of apparent death, have, no doubt, from this bar- 
barous custom, been buried alive, while others have revived on 
the way to the grave. It is no uncommon thing for life to 
be suspended for two or three days, as instances of this kind are 
frequently noticed. ‘That this was the case here is plain. It 
appears from the same verse and the verse preceding, that. the 
Moabites had invaded the country; and that as they were bury. 
ing-a man, they saw the soldiers, and being in haste to save. their 
lives, they cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha, and fled, 
leaving him.unburied. The account further says, that when he 
was down and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and 
stood- on his feet. But this touching the bones of Elisha 
amounts:to nothiug more than that they threw him into the 
grave, leaving him unburied, and fled: the writer does not say 
that the man was dead; he only states that he revived, which is 
evidence sufficient to prove that he had no idea of any miracle. 
being done; nor does he say, that in consequence. of touching 
the bones. of Elisha, he revived; but casting him. in, and 
leaving him unburied among the bones of Elisha, to denote his 
being at the bottom of the grave, they left him, and he revived. 
16. And cast him on some mountain, or ir some valley. This 
trauslation must necessarily strike the reader as being incorrect, 
The Spirit of God is here represented 88 displeased with his pro- 
phet—takes him up, and casts him on some mountain, or in 
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some valley ;: and without a cause being assigned far his. dis- 
pleasure. Surely Infinite Wisdom never does any thing that ap- 
pears so trifling as this! The question is, why cast him on 
some mountain, or in some valley? why not on some plain? 
and yet a plain may be ina valley. In short, the sense and ap- 
plication ase altogether indefinite; and the true translation will 
show, that when God. gave:the communication to Elijah to go 
to the tabernacle at Beth-el, ver. 2. and again to Jexicho, ver. 4. 
and afterwards to the Jordan,—it was consistent with Infi- 
nite Wisdom, and with the office of the prophet ; and that the 
sense and application. perfectly agree with the whole tenor of 
Scripture, for the abolition of idolatry. 

The reader will recollect, that the tabernacles were built 
principally on mountains; and hence the: frequent mention of 
mountains throughout the Scripture, where the- worship of God 
-was celebrated as the mountain. of Gad, mountain of his holi- 
ness, mountain of the Lord’s house, Mount Heres, 1. e. mount 
of the sun, Mount Ston, &c. And as on the mountains they 
built tabernacles significative of the nature of theis worship, as 
being the most elevated ; so they built tabernecles -also in val- 
leya, or on plains, for the convenience of those: who were too 
far from the mountains. Again we read of the valley of vision, 
alluding to the divine communication in the tabernacles of God ; 
the valley of Beth-aram, i.e. the valley of the tabernacle of 
exaltation. 

The word ¥IDow" yashlikeehou, rendered, and cast him, has 
various modes of expression for application, agreably to idiom; 
it means to hurl or direct stones, Numb. xxxv. 20. to aduen- 
ture, to try, or to put him in a hazardous atate, Jud. ix. 17. 

Hence by the true translation we have the true application, 
without supposing that the prophet was taken up, and cast op 
some mountain, and that without any reason being given for such 
a proceeding ; particularly so, as the prophet was obeying the 
command of God. ‘Ihus we find the prophets were sent to 
abolish the worship of idols ; that at the hazard of their lives, the 
were frequently directed to go as the messengers of God to preach 
to them. And thus it appears that the sons of the prophets sup- 
posed that Elijah was either taken up, or that he was sez to some 
mountain, or to some tabernacle in the valleys, where; the ido- 
Jaters celebrated their worship, in order to reclaim them. Ip 
doing which, there was personal dagger among those bigots, for 
bigotry and religious superstition always end in persecution ; 
which was the reason why. the fifty strong men requested to go 
in order to protect the prophet. BS , 
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ARS MEDENDI; Poéma premio donatum, εἰ in 
Theatro Sheldoniano recitatum, Anno 1772. 





Unpe adsint morbi, dulcem que funera vitam 
Preripiant; spes quanta egris, et cura salutis ; 
Herbasque, atque omnem varii medicaminis usum, 
Expediam : neque enim virides decerpere laurus 
Non juvat, et multe accendit spes zmula fame. . 

Sanctum opus, zternique Dei carissima proles, 
Natus homo est ; illi ethereum. pater ipse vigonem 
Indulsit, formamque adeo, floremque juvente 
Perpetuum, et nondum terrena fece gravatum. 
Ergo omni vacuam cura, amotamque periclis. . 
Egisset vitam, et placidos feliciter anoos, 

Sed diris mens ceca ausis, culpeeque recentes. . 
Defecere, ex quo sprevit mandata Jehove 

Impius, et vetitos decerpsit ab arbore fructus. 
Tum Pater Omnipotens tristes accensus in iras.. 
Luctusque et curam ingentem, pcenasque minaces 
Addidit : inde hyemes terris, et frigora duro 
Stricta gelu subiere ; una lethumque labosque, 
Morborumque invisa cohors, et tarda senectus, 
Ingruere ; usque adeo primi commissa parentis 
Scilicet, atque premunt ingenti crimine culpz. 

Ergo omnes vite duros odisse laberes, 

Atque animas tristi tandem sub pondere fesst 
Linquere τ΄ tum vero sortem miseratus iniquam, 
Ipse Pater certas artes, usumque medendi 
Addidit, ingenti saltem ne funere cuncta 
Intereant, desitque suis rursum incola terris. 

Nec modus auxilii simplex, tanto agmine morbi, 
Tot sese ostendunt facies ; quippe omnia letho 
Foeta jacent: ipse interdum contagia terris 
Afflavere aure, sive illis acrior estus 
Autumni, rapidique potentia solis adurat ; 

Seu pluvios imbres, et toto nubila ccelo 

Densa ferant, nimioque gravate humore putrescant. 

Sepe et trans pelagi fluctus, sejunctaque longe 

Littora, pestifero infecti spiramine venti, 

Semina morborum varia, et contagia secum 

Dira ferunt: sic olim ASgypti advectus ab oris 

Littoribus late AEgwis, atque Hellados arvis : 
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Incubuit, sacrasque Auster vastavit Athenas. 
Quinetiam et stellas alii, atque inimica nocere 
Sidera, et exitium late mortalibus egris 
Spargere dixerunt, dirasque per zthera pestes ; 
Przsertim adversis quando pugnare videntur 
Iguibus, aut coitu radios miscere maligno, 
Seu mage per coelos horrendum arsere comete 
Sanguinei, cladisque edunt portenta future. 

At neque tam multi, decurso lamme vite, 
Has propter rerum causas, et tristia fata 
Intereunt, quam quos umbris damnosa libido 
Preemittit, Iuxueque amens, et ceca voluptas, 
Ante diem raptos : hinc sevo borrenda calore 
Febris edest, venisque ardens illabitur eestus ; 
Aut angit miseros diris invisa podagra 
Tormentis, gelidumque subit precordia frigus ; 
Aut ἀργὰ erumpens populatur membra cruentis 
Scorbutus papulis, occultoque ulcera morbo ; 
Omnes feeda cohors, Erebique excita tenebris. 
Sed neque ego aut cunctis facies, aut nomina versu 
Expediam, usque adeo nascenti ab origine vite, 
Mille adsunt miseris luctus, mille undique morbi. 
Sed tamen et contra fas est impendere curam, 
Atque artes tractare novas, 81 forte salutem 
Reddat multa dies, et lethi proroget horam. 

Ergo tibi vario indulsit medicamina dono 
Natura, et mirum concessit rebus honorem. 
Sepe adeo auxilium prebet, fructumque salubrem 
Arboreum genus, et frondes contundere olentes 
Proderit, aut pressos miscere a cortice succos. 
Quid vel odorate citri-flaventia poma, 
Aut quz Peruviz vestit juga Cordillerz 
Quinquennam, aut sacris referam sudantia lignis 
Balsama, vel letis que fundit aromata campis 
Taprobane, et Niphona ingens, vicinaque Javee 
Sumatra, et Pheebo nimium subjecta Tidore ὃ 

Szpe etiam tenui flore, aut radicibus herbe, 
Adjumenta mali surgunt, atque omnibus arvis 
Sponte sua innumera, et faciles querentibus adsunt. 
Atqui ille, et cura ingenti, certisque legend 
Temporibus, primo Eoi sub lumine solis 
Presertim, aut quando aurata jam lampade surgit 
Hesperus, et segeti lentus non deficit humor. 
Quinetiam lunaque dies, et sidera-ceeli 
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Servanda ; bite vires plantis atque omne venenum 


Constare; hiac adeo referunt et pocula Circes, 
Hinc adeo lectas valuisse in Colchide frondes. 
Idcirco et saltus riguos, et amoena peragres 
Prata memor ; fluviis alie, ripaque virenti, 
Stagno alie ulvoso gaudent, foedaque palude. 
Ilic et lapathum carpas, viscoque tenaci 
Symphyta, malvasque, et graviter spirantis anethi 
Florem: sed neque tu foedam aversere cicutam, 
Auxiliumque herbe, et parci medicamina gucci; 
Namque eadem, nimius thisero si contigit haustus, 
Heu! male lethifero solvet tibi frigore vitam. 
Nec vero steriles circum qua glarea coltes 
Deformat, non thymbre illic, et olentia late 
Centaurea adsunt, tristique absinthia succo, 
Salviaque, et miris perfusa papavera somnis, 
Et ruta, auxilium quo non prasentius ullum, 
/Ethera si quando tnfecit vis morbida circum, 
Ora fovere zgris, pestemque arcere malignam. 
Quinetiam ipsa tibi vario medicamine ἴσα 
Tellus; ssultum illam ingenti effodisse labore 
Proderit, atque imas subtus penetrasse latebras. 
Illa tibi et chalybem durum, ferrique metalla 
Sufficit ; illa etiam liquidis manantia rivis 
Argenta, et stibium migrans, et pingue bitumen, 
Sulphuraque, et multo concoctum frigore nitrum. 
Hinc adeo ut tellus diversis queque elementis 
Constat, diversas itidem viresque saporemque 
Accipiunt fontes 9 alti duroque pyrite 
Et chalybe imbuti multo, quos sape per agros 
Aspicies rubra foedare uligine ripas, 
Multa etiam ardenti fumat tibi sulphure lympha ; 
. Indicio est, si que tetros exhalet odores 
Latius, et terra quamvis hyemante tepescat. 
Tales ipsa tibi felix Alsatia fontes 
Et juga Pyrmonti jactant ; notumgue Bnitannis 
Scarburium ; neque te tacitam, Bathonia, linquam, 
Fortunata nimis! sacros hic ipsa recessus 
Diva Salus, sedemque colit magis omnibus unam. 
Nec vero, hee quamvis nullo cogente creata 
Adsunt, non etiam multum sibi provida finxit 


Mens hominaum auxilii, et multa medicamina cura. 


Ergo novas rebus vires, usumque salubrem 
Chymicus, atque etiam varias exinde figuras 
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Inducit, clausaque arcte fornace coercet, © 
Atque modis torquet miris, atque igoibus trget. 
Nimirum, ut primum subiit vis pervia Hamme, 
Continuo, que rara magis, nulloque gravata 
Pondere, terrenis cedunt a fecibus ultro, 
Atque statim in tenues abeunt dispersa vapores, 
Tum vero ut fervens penitus pervicerit ignis, 
Omnia que varlis constant primordia rebus 
Sejungi magis, inque suas resoluta videbis 
Semina particulas, clementaque materiai. 
Hine adeo et succos herbis, haustumque potentem 
Elicier, multisque etiam liquefacta metalla 
Ignibus, iu cineres tandem mutarier atros 
Aspicies ; eademque suas iterum ipsa figuras 
Accipere, atque iterum formas renovata priores. 
Has adeo Natura artes, et plurima szvi 
Adjumenta mali dedit, et solamina vite, 
Nec sum animi dubius, quam sint mulcere dolorem 
Hec apta, et magnam morborum. avellere partem. 

Verum ebeu! nulla interdum novisse juvabit ὁ 
Pharmaca, nec cassa medicus spem ponit in arte ; 
Frustra eheu! si quem lymphato corde Phrenesis 
Corripuit, frustra vari, medicaminis usum 
Porrigis ; ille.tibj vinclis, sevoque domandus 
Verbere; namque atras cernes effervere in irag, 
Et dirum infremere, et-szvo 8101 vulnere pectus 
Cedere: tum vero arma amens, telumque repente 
Corripit, atque iastat rabidus, mortemque minatur. 
Mox etiaun, ut furor, et sevi violentias morbi | 
Cesserit, in lacrymas idem, tristesque querelas © 
Solvitur, et largis humectat fletibus ora : 
Nimirum alternas miscens affectibus angit 
Tnque vices pestis variaus, animumque fatigat. 

oc adeo ingentis si turbet criminis horror 

Conscius, aut spreti crucient mage pectus amores, 
Aut intus furor, aut vindicte dira cupido; 
Presertim rapidi solem si stella Leonis 
Accipit, et siccos exurit Syrius agros ; 
Tum vero simul ac magna vi Luna superne 
Impendet terris, subjectumque attrahit orbem, .-.- - 
Continuo accrescit furor, et violentior intus 
Insurgit rabies: illo quoque tempore cernes 
Oceanum magis adductis ad littora volvi - 
JEstibus et magno misceri murmure pontum. 
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Quid tardas versu macies, tristemve marasmum, — 

- Aut, referam, viridem tabes quam spe juventam 
Carpat, ἐξ excussos populetur seva decores ? - 
Tum patriz linquas fines, et dulcia noti 

Arva soli, et caro rumpas a littore funem ! 

Hanc unam, hanc miseros jubeo sperare salutem. 
Jamque adeo et Pheebo terras propiore calentes 

Invisas, camposque ubi multo turbidus auro 

It Tagus, et raucis Lisbow allabitur undis; 

Seu mage Taurenti colles, vicinaque ponto 

Massilia oblectet : forsan tibi mollior ether, 

Et Zephyri lacerum pectus mulcere tepentes, 

Et poterint fractas reriovare in corpore vires. - 
Iilic assidui circum indulgentia veris, 

JEterni soles illic, et purior usque — 

Et spirat nullis infecta vaporibus aura ; 

Non alia Austrinos regio felicior estus 

Excipit, aut flava melius se vestit oliva. - 

Non illic gelidis quartana tremoribus artus 

fEgra quatit, non spissa illic caligine campos 

Corrupere imbres ς ‘illic levis undique creta, _ 
Glareaque, atque jacent tenues rato ubere glebe, 
Exigueque scatent puris ὁ fontibus unde. 

Jamque satis: tandem extremo sub fine laborum 
Vela traho; quanquam et veteruam monumenta virorum 
Et possem antiquos versu celebrare magistros, 

Et medicas quicunque olim felicius artes 
Tractarunt : atqui ila aliis memoranda relinquo, 
Nec juvat aversa ulterius lusisse Camcena. 


JACKSON, 
Ex Eve Curistt. 
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On the Word xpoxapeyyvaw. 


In the new edition of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, col. 3078, 
after this word it-is observed a Schneidero non agnoscttur, 
Whether Schneider permitted it to pass muster or not, it may 
be as well to notice a: passage of Cyril of Alexandria in which 
it occurs; no other authority for it than that of Suidas being 
given in the Thesaurus. ‘The passage is to be found in Glapby-. 
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rorum lib, 11 p. 275. (edit. Antverpim 1618.) ᾿Εξεικονίξε! τοιγαρ- 
οὖν τὴν ἱκκλησίαν ἡμῖν τὸ θυσιαστήριον, ᾧ καὶ λίαν οἰκονομικῶς περι- 
ἵστησιν ὁ Μαυσῆς τοὺς δυώδεκα λίθους, εἰς τὰς δώδεκα φυλὰς τοῦ ᾿Ισραῆλ. 
μονονουχὶ καὶ διὰ τοῦτο προκαρεγγυῶν τοῖς ἐξ αἵματος ‘Tegan ἔσι ya- 
prs αὐτοῖς ὁ μάλιστα πρέπων, ἡ ἐκκλησία Χριστοῦ. . Representat 
a altare nobis ecclesiam, cui et mystice valde. imposuit 
oyses lapides duodecim, in totidem tribus popula: Lerael : sic 
ropemodum accedens iis, qui de sanguine Israelis sunt: qui- 

us locus maxime decens, Ecclesia Christa est. 

-“-πἰθ <<a 
'γγείας θυμίαμα. 
Τῇ ἐννάτῃ τοῦ Φβίνοντος ᾿Ιανουαρίου. 


A) 
A. @. x. Se 
ὔ 





᾿Εγγυάλιξε θεὸς πρόφρων τῇ πατρίδι παῖδα . 
Θηλυτέραν, πέταλον πηγάνου ἡμετέρου, 
Χαῖρε πατρίς, Βασίλισσ᾽ ἔσεται, μήτηρ βαφιλήων. 
Οὐχ ὁράας, οἵῳ τέκνον ἔλαμψε φάει: - 
Εσται δὴ φιλάδελφον ἀεί. πρωτάγγελος ἦλβε 
Παΐδων ἀῤῥενικῶν πρωτργενὴς θυγάτηρ... 
Εὐφήμει, ζῇ τέκνον ἐν ἀγκαλίδεσσι τοκῆος, 
Ζῇ ἄλοχος καὶ σῶς ἐλείς. ἅπαντα σόα. 
Character of some of the English Literati about the end of the 
. seventeenth century. 


Theodorus Ryckius to Petrus Francius. In the posthumous 
works of the latter. Amsterd. 1706. : | 
* Quid postulas ut tibi scribam accuratius? an de Anglia? 
Illam, auctor tibi sum, ut nisi Oxonii subsistere velis, quam 
citissime relinquas. Studia nostra ibi ignorantur. In Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensi est Chronicon Johannis Antiocheni Mallele 
ἀνέκδοτον, unde excerpe aliqua; quezre etiam Scholiastem ve- 
terem Juvenalis nondum editum, in cujus capite legas descrip- 
tum esse in Italia pro Johanne Tiprost (sic) Wigornie comite, 
qui anno 1470 capite est truncatus. lum Scholiastem bene 
consideres rogo; nimis tarde illum vidi. Salutabis ibi Barlovium 
(sic) humanissinum virum, et doctissimum in literis nostris. 
Cantabrigie est Pearsonus, Cantuarie Casaubonus, Londini 
, sed austerior. Vitium hoc gentis est; et propteren 
mola mirari si tibi accedat frigus et contemptus. In Gallia dé 
versa omnia. Sedulo tibi cave ne gentis tibi noceat facilites. 
Ss aures tuas haberem apud me plura dicerem.” | 


amelie iis. 
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. Swift's amusing derivations of Alexander the Great, from All 
legs under the grate, &c. Xe. are well known. They are not, 
after all, in the least more ridiculous than many with which all 
Lexicons, particularly Greek, are filled. But the original on 
which the Dean grounded his wit, is, I think, to be found in the 
speculations of Becanus, who maintained that German was the 
original tongue, and supported his hypothesis by deriving the 
scriptural names from that language. Butler laughs at him in 
Hudibras, when he makes it one of the inquiries of his learned 
knight, 

εν ‘«¢ Whether the devil tempted ber (Eve) 

Through a high Dutch interpreter.” 

Becanus, or those who either believed in him, or laughed at 
bim at the time, lad no idea how near the truth he came in this 
theory, which he made ridiculous by the nonsensical way in which 
he supported it. 

Swift, in all probability, met it in Verstegan’s Restitutions, a 
very curious book, which he had certainly read. The passage 
is worth copying :— 

‘‘ Among others that have had great speculations herein, [in 
etymological researches, as to the origin of Teutonick] Joannes 
Goropius Becanus, a man very learned, and physitian unto 
Lady Mary queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, 
and sister unto the emperor Char/es the Fifth, fell thereby into 
such a conceit, that he letted not to maintain it [ Teutonick] to 
be the first, and most ancient Language of the World; yea, the 
same that Adam spake in Paradise. In conference one day 
with Abraham Ortelius (who had been acquainted with Becanus) 
I asked him if he thought that Becanus himeelf, being so learned 
as he was, did indeed believe this Language to be the first of all 
languages in the World, to wit, that which was spoken by Adam : 
he told me, that he venly thought Becanus did so believe: and 
added further, that many learned men might peradventure laugh 
at that which he bad written, but that none would be able to 
confute it: whereby I guessed that Ortelius did much incline 
unto Becanus his conceit. But for mine own part, albeit [ 
do uot think but that Becanus his opinion exceeded his proofs, 
and that his paradox must not prevail against a number of the 
most leained of the World ; yet will it not be much impertinent 
to my purpose to alleadge some few of such things as he, and 
sech ‘others after him as incline unto his conceit, (and in some 

ints have found further light and reason than he) do alleadge, 
fan] shew thereby unto the curious Reader, what may have 
moved them thus to be conceited. i 
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‘They first-then making it very doubtful that the Hebrew was 
the first Language of the World, do by the reasons. ensuing go 
about to prove the Teutonick to ‘be it. And first they say, that 
how doubtful soever it may be, what Language it was that Adam 
ee yet have not the proper names of ddam, Eve, Cain, 

el, Seth, 5c. been subject to change or mistaking ; aud most 
likely it is that God would give unto those his first Creatures, 
such names as were most fit and proper uato such persons as 
were themselves. Whereupon they bring into: consideration, 
whether in the Hebrew, or any Language else, those names do 
more properly betoken such persons as they were, than in the 
Teutonick tongue they do. 

‘‘ As for example, Adam in this Tongue signifieth living | breath, 
the breath of man being therein so called ; which agreeth as well, 
say they, to the name of him that being formed of .Clay, re- 
ceived life by the breathing thereon of Almighty God, as Earthly 
or red Clay, as some out ‘of the Hebrew interpret it. : 

‘* Eve isin the Teutonick as much to say as consimilis, even 
the same, for our word ecen cometh from the Teutonick word 
Eve, and likewise from their Eve-so cometh our. even-so, and 
she was even the sume as was Adam her husband. 

“* Cain, written in old Teutonick orthography. Kain, (for that 
C and K are therein used indifferently,) is otherwise written 
yguain, and signifieth wrathful, angry, or shrewd, and such was 
that unnatural wicked wretch unto his good brother Adel. 

“« Abel signifieth one that is sufficient, an Abelman, for able in 
Teutonick is written abel; and in this first bearer of that name, 
rightly siguifieth a man enabled unto the service of God : for 
so indeed was this protomartyr of the world. 

*« Seth, in Teutonick always pronounced Sef, is as much to say 
as positus, that is, set or placed in the room or stead of another, 
to wit of his righteous brother Adel, whom Caia slew,” &c. 

In like manner Enoch is derived from E, law or equity, and 
noch, yet again, as expressing that a time of law and equity was to 
come again; God from good, and devil from evil, (““ see now 
how evil adhereth to devil, who is indeed the chief substenties 
to which this adjective belongeth, ἢ &e. 

The derivation of Oriental words by the Greeks is net more 
sensible, &c. &c. ᾿Πσοῦς from ἰάομαι. 

The name of the author of the curious work from. which the 
above is extracted, is generally mispronounced. It is. Verstegan, 
as appears by the “commendatory verses prefixed: to his book, 
-acgording to the cuatom of the tumes (1605). As: ‘Joannes. Rom- 
boutius sings, 
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εὐ ως Verstégane tuo segniter haud studio. 
And in English Mr. Thomas Shelton, 
. But thou, Verstegan, carefully didst note 
. The ancient records of thy native isle, 
Where fame such acts and monuments did quote, 
As few their like are found in foreign soil : 
These thou hast gathered with exceeding toil ; . 
And since affection made thee take such pain, 
As kind acceptance rightly. is thy gain. 


Mr. Boaden, in his Life of Mrs. Siddons, vol: ii. p. 46, has 
Roticed a passage in Shakspeare parallel to one in Cicero. 
“δὰ the famous speculation of Claudio, as to what, after its 
separation frum the body, may become of the delighted spirit, 
Shakspeare’s 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world,— 
is clearly from Cicero, in Somnio Scipjonis: ‘ Corporibus 
élapsi, circum terram ipsam volutantur.’” : ἢ 

We may add, that Cicero took the idea from the Greeks, 

who again had it from the East. : ' : 
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The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 97 to 100, 
containing ivy. Pr. 11. 1s. per No.—Large paper, double. 
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As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
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Anti-Tooke ; or an Analysis of the Principles and Structure 
of _ Language, exemplified in the English Tongue. By Jonn 
Fearn. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1d. 1s, bds. | 


-Totius Latinitatis Lexicon ;. consilio et cura Jacogi Fac- 
CIOLATI, opera et studio Aicipi1 ForRce.Liini Alumni Se 
minarii Patavini, lucubratum. ‘Editio nova, Prioribus auctior 
et emendatior. Edidit, Anglicamque in ltalicae interpretationis 
locum substituit, et Appendicem adjecit J.. Bainzy, A.M, 
Trin. Coll, Camb, 2 vols. 4to, 11, 10s. bde.. The Appendix: 
is given gratis. . Sa 
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Robinsun’s Antiquities of Greece; being an accouat of the 
_ Manners and Customs of the Greeks, designed to illustrate the 
Greek Classics, by explaining Words and Phrases according to the 
Rites and Customs to which they refer. To which are prefixed, 
a brief History of the Grecian States, and Biographical Sketches 
of the principal Greek Writers. Archbishop Potter, Lakemacher, 
and Bos, contain nothing which is not in this Edition, which has 
also much useful matter not to be found in those works. The 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved,.aud il- 
lustrated with Plates. 8vo. Price 17s. bds. | 

Royal Society of Literature.—This Society has just made its 
fiyat appearance in print, by publishing half a volume of its 
Transactions; and as considerable public interest is attached 
to such a work, we give its contents. After the charter, 
list of members, constitution, &c. &c., there are, an important, 
historical paper relative to Henry V., by Mr. Granville Penn ; 
several curious papers on the origin and affinities of languages, 
by Mr. Sharon Turner; observations on the Euphrates, by Sir 
W. Ouseley; account of Palimpsest Manuscripts, by Archdea- 
een Nares; a MS. by Sir J. Harrington, communicated by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd, throwing much light on the period of Elizabeth 
and James I.; on a remarkable Coin of Metapontum, by Mr. Mil- 
lingen; on Coins of Thessaly, by Colonel Leake ; Codex of bibli- 
cal and classical Greek MSS., by Mr. Todd; a political-econo- 
mical Essay, by Mr. Malthus ; Edict of Diocletian, fixing Prices of 
Articles throughout the Roman Empire, by Colonel Leake ; and a 
very interesting Essay, with above twenty plates, on rare Egyptian 
monuments and inscriptions, by the same gentleman and the Right 
Hon. C. Yorke. ‘The bare enumeration of the subjects, and of 
the names of the learned and eminent persons who have discussed 
them, is enough to vouch for this Part of their Transactions being 
worthy of the Society. The Volume may be purchased by non- 
subscribers for 11. 11s. 6d. 

- An Account of the Indexes, both prohibitory and expurgatory, 
of the Church of Rome. By the Rev. J. Mennnam, Μ. A. 
Svo. London, 1826. Hatchard. 

This volume contains an account of the scarce and curious works, 
mentioned in the title, from the year 1559 to 1806. Almost the whald 
of them are in the author’s possession, and he is therefore enabled to 
give a satisfactory and aceurate description of their contents and peculi- 
arities. The rules of the Council of Trent on the subject are given in 
English at pages 32-41. and are followed by long descriptions of, and 
occasional observations on, the Belgie, Portuguese, Spanish, and Roman 
Indexes. The volume concludes with two quotations from a profound 
work of Sir Edwin δρῦν, Europe Speculum, or a View or Survey of the 
Stete eligion tn the Western paris of the World. 4to. Hagee-Com. 1649. 
James, first librarian of the Bodleian, appears to have treated of the. 
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Indexes.in. his.usually excellent manner; but.ne author siace having 
dedicated a volume tu the subject, the preseut may be regarded as con- 
taining a complete and satisfactory statement of the editions with their 
characteristics of a set of books studiously preserved (in the case of the 
earlier expurgatory indexes) from the public eye. 


᾿Επικτήτου ᾿Εγχειρίδιον, Κέβητος Πίναξ, Κλεάνθους Ὕμνος, ἐκδόντος 
χαὶ διορθώσαντος A. K. (Dr. Coray), καὶ Γαλλιστὶ μεθερμηνεύσαν- 
τος τοῦ F. Th. &c. Paris. 1826. 8vo. 


Mémoire sur |’6poque a laquelle vécut ?obscur Lycophron. 
Par B. G. Niebuhr; traduit de l’Allemand par Ρ. de Golbéry. 
Paris. 1826. 8vo. 


Recherches sur le véritable Emplacement de la Station Ro- 


maine Ugeade entre Evreux et Rouen, &c. Par M. Fr. Rever. 
1826. 8vo. | 


 Platonis Symposium ad optimm. librr. fidem edidit, atque, in- 
terjectis 1). Wyttenbachii Animadverss., adnotatione instruxit 
P, A. Reynders. Groning. 1825. 8vo. 


Tableaux Synchroniques de lHistoire Moderne. Par M. 
Michelst. 1826. 4to. Paris. 

' Observations Historiques et Géographbiques sur le Périple, 
attribué ἃ Scylax. Par M. Letronne. 1826. Paris. 4to. 

Scholia in 4. Aristidis Oratt. Panathenaicam et Platonicas, - 
&c. edidit G. Frommel. 1826. Francof.-ad Moen. 8vo. 

The celebrated CREuzeR, Professor of Greek at Heidelberg, 
in a recent letter to Mr. Thomas Taylor the Platonist, gives 
him the following important information: ‘‘ Francofurti ad 
Mormuni: novissime unus ex discipulis meis evulgavit Damas- 
cium περὶ ἀρχῶν integrum, me suadente et intercedente, Eum 
tibi librum sum per Bekkerum meum transmissurus, sicubi 
occasio nascetur. ‘Tu eum libenter accipito loco exigui ἀντιδώ- 
ρου." This work, to the learned in general, and to the Platonic 
reader in particular, is an invaluable treasury of the mystic lore 
of antiquity. Wolfius in the year 1723, in his Anecdota Greca, 
published Excerpta from this work, demonstrating the concord 
of the Chaldean, Egyptian, Orphic, &c. hypotheses respecting 
the principles of things. 


Victor Cousin also, the celebrated Professor of Philosophy 
in the University ‘of Paris, in a recent letter to Mr. Taylor, ἡ 
observes; “ En ego quoque alacer et constans aliquid Platonici 
tibi offero, scilicet sextum et ultimum volumen omnium, quot- 
quot sunt inedita Procli operum, quo continentur reliquie 
magni et laudabilis commentarii in ‘Parmenidem, necnon et 
fragmentum non ita breve Damascianum.” 
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Librery of the Duke of Sussex.—A work is now in ration 
(the first two Parts of which are just published: from Mr. Valpy’s 
Press) under the superintendence of Mr. Pettigrew, Librarian of t 
Duke of Sussex, intitled “ἢ A Catalogue of the singularly rare and 
valuable collection of MSS. and Books contained in the Library of 
the Duke of Sussex, at Kensington Palace.” 

The first part of the first volume is devoted to the description 
of the Theological MSS. of which there are nearly 300, and 
chiefly of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centa- 
ries, though some of them are as early as the tenth. ‘Those mae 
nascripts are in various languages:—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, English, Irish, Arabic, 
Persian, Armenian, Pali, Singhalese, and Burman. | 

The Hebrew Manuscripts are 44 in number, and some of them 
are of very great value. ‘The Pentateuchs on African and Basil 
skins are considered the finest in the country.—One of them mea- 
sures 144 feet in length, 23 inches in breadth, consists of 72 skins, 
and is arranged in 263 columns, each of which has 42 lines. The 
History of the Hebrew MSS. is a curious narrative respecting the 
Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, of the manner directed to be written, 
and of the rules laid down by the Jews with respect to their ma- 
nuscripts, by which the integrity of the text may be preserved. 
The character of the Hebrew MSS. is arranged under the divisions 
of Spanish, Italian, and German, the former of which is designated 
as the most beautiful. In the collection, there are two complete 
Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, one of the 13th, the other of the 15th 
century, the latter with ‘illuminations. There are also three Pen- 
tateuchs, various commentaries, and Rabbinical and Cabalistic . 
works. There is a Pentateuch of the 13th century, in Hebrew 
and Chaldee, accompanied by illuminations of an exceedingly 
curious nature, and of which fine fac-similes (by G. Cruikshank) 
are given. All the terms peculiar to MSS. are also detailed and 
explained. 

Among the Greek Manuscripts, there is one of the New Tes- 
tament of the 13th century, which contains the whole of the 
books, with the exception of the Apocalypse. Some of the read- 
ings peculiar to this MS. are noticed, and a fac-simile is given of 
the first page of the Gospel of St. Matthew, together with an illu- 
mination, ably executed by Mr. Harris in lithography.- There are 
also various Greek MSS. of the Fathers of the Church, and among 
the Homilies of St. Chrysostom, is that which was personally 
directed against the Empress Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, whom he 
depicts as Herodias, and for which he was degraded from his epi- 
scopal dignity, and banished from Constantinople. Biographical 
sketches of the Fathers accompany the notice of the several MSS. 

The Latin Manuscripts are both numerous and of great rarity. 
There are sixteen MSS. of the Vulgate, enriched with the most 
splendid illaminations. There are two MSS. of the Bible allegorised 
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in Latin.verses, some of. which are in thyme: The whole. is in- 
cluded, under. the title of ‘‘ Aurora,” which title Mr. Pettigrew 
conceives is.probybly intended to allude to the light supposed to 
be thrown on. the obscure passages of Scripture by the allegorical 
mode of interpretation. Specimens of such work are given in this 
Catalogue. It is attributed to Petrus de Riga, a Canon of Rheims, 
who flourished under the Emperor Frederick I. There are various 
MSS. of several of the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and some very fine Psalters. Illustrative of one of the tenth cen- 
tury, it being remarkably curious, there are three plates of fac- 
sjmiles. The Commentaries by the Fathers are of early date and 
numerous. There isa MS. Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, by the venerable Bede, which 
was made about the year 1480, for Ferdinand,. King of. Castile. 
Of the MSS. of the Latin Fathers, those of St. Austin, St. Athana- 
sius, and St. Ambrose, are the most numerous. There isa MS. 
of the celebrated work of Servetus, ‘‘ Christianismi. Restitutio,”. 
and a very interesting memoir of the unfortunate author. 

The department of Missals, Breviaries, Books of Offices, ἃς. 

is very rich.; and considerable service is rendered by the Author 
pointing out the contents of these various services of the Roman 
Church, which are so frequently confounded by collectors of rare 
and curious books. 
. The French Manuscripts are especially distinguished by a Com- 
mentary on the Bible, intitled, ‘“‘ La Bible Moralisée,” from. the 
Townley collection. The illuminations in this volume are in chiaro 
oscuro. A fine folio MS. of “ The Golden Legend” is remarkable, 
as showing the various stages of the illuminative art. In the Jéalian 
Manuscripts, there is a very curious History of the Old Testa- 
ment, enriched with 519 paintings. It forms a kind of Biblia 
Pauperum, and belongs to the 15th century. This article is ac- 
companied by four fac-similes of the costume of the period. The 
Spanish, German, and Dutch MSS. follow next. 

In the English Manuscripts there is a paraphrase on the Book 
of Job, by George Sandys, who was Gentleman of the Chamber 
to Charles I., and pronounced by Dryden to have been the first 
versifier of the age. There is a curious /rish Manuscript, intitled 
“ The Three Shafts of Death,” by Dr. Geoffrey Keating, the author 
of a “‘ History of Ireland.” | _ 

The Arabic Manuscripts relate to the Koran, of which a very 
interesting account is given; and a splendid one, which formerly 
belonged to Tippoo Saib, is particularly described. There is a 
Persian Manuscript of the Gospels, and an Armenian MS. of the 
same, with singularly beautiful illuminations. This is of the 13th 
century, on vellum, and is, perhaps, the most valuable Armenian 
MS. in the country. They, are of exceeding rarity. The MSS. 
in the Pali, Singhalese, and Burman languages, conclude the first 
part of the first volume. .The MSS. in the square Pali character, 
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obtained from Rangoon, are, if not unique, the finest im this cout- 
try. They are of the most splendid description, and one of them. 
is on plates of ivory. The letters are in Japan, and richly omme-. 
mented with gold. Mr. Pettigrew gives an account of Pali 
language, and fully describes the MSS. i 


IN THE PRESS, 


Aristophanis Comedie: with anew Text and Scholia, re- 
vised by Professor BeKkER of BERLIN. The Fragments, 
Indices, Latin Version, and the Aunotations of Beck, Bentley, 
Bergler, Brunck, Burney, Conz, Debree, Elmsley, Kuster, 
Porson, Reisig, Schiitz, und others, will likewise be added. ‘The 
edition will be beautifully printed in 5 vols. 8vo.—A few 
copies will be published on Royau Paper. 

The Plutus, Nubes, Aves, and Rana, being the four Plays of Aristo- 
pbanes which are usually read first, and the fittest to put into the 
schoolboy’s hands, will each be published, with the Greek Scholia and: 
Annotations, separately. 

Herodotus. Notes on Herodotus, translated from the French 
of P, H. Larcuenr. 2 vols. 8vo. | 


The whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor ; with, 
Life, and a Critical Examination of his Writings, by, Re. 
Heser, Bisuop or Catcutta. A new edition, tn 15 vols. 
8vo. with two portraits. , 


Museum Theologicum.—In proportion as the Study of THEo- 
- LOGY advances, the want of a critical apparatus and Hermeneuti- 
cal aids is experienced, and the necessity of a Work comprising 
translations from Foreign Treatises and detached Essays on Theo- 
logical Subjects (which are soon lost from want of such a Reper- 
torium) has been sensibly felt by every one, who has entered 
deeply into researches of this nature, ᾿ 


The Great THesaurus of ὕσοινι, that of Ixenius, and other Col- 
lections have contributed to the preservation of many valuable Docu- 
ments: but our literary knowlege bas so extensively increased since 
their days, that a still more ample body of valuable labors either re- 
mains on the shelves of our National and Academical Libraries, or is 
concealed from the majority of readers by the envelopments of foreign’ 
Languages. 

Itis therefore proposed to publish a series of CRITICAL, Do@MATICAL, 
and Exeerticat TREATISES on DivaNniTy ;—to translate the best Essays, 
and Papers which the Continent furnishes in these Departments ;—to 
epitomize larger Works, which are too voluminous to be incladed in their 
original state ;—to admit Original Compositions ;—and to introduce none 
(excepting such as may be written in Latin) without a Translation. 
That the Work may not degenerate into a mere vehicle of PoLesics, 
no Review will be admitted into it. - 

The State of tho Text,—the interpretation of the Bible,—-Foraign 
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Critical Commentarics,—Extracts fram Oriental MSS. relating ta Eo- 
clesiastical History, or connected with Theology in general, which are 
numerous and perfectly unappropriated, and contain facts entirely 
omitted by the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians——the Manners and 
OCastoms, to which allusion is found in the Scriptural page, or which 
are otherwise calculated to illustrate it,—Inquiries jnto the Sources 
and authority of the Tancumin,—Rabbinical Treatises on Biblical In- 
stitutions, or the existing State of the Jews,—Books on the Natural 
History, Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptures,—Descriptions 
of Places and Religious Ceremonies mentioned in either Testament,— 
Classical and -other parallels to Hebrew Idiom or Enactments,—end 
Ancient Writings on Divinity, not included inthe Collections of Uco- 
Lint and others, will furm the primary Objects of the Series; and the 
Articles on these Subjects will be so intermixed, that every Reader's 
particular Department of ‘Theological Study may in some degree be 
incladed in it. . 

Among the Works to be epitomized, Jewish and Christian Archzo- 
logies,—Introductions to the Old and New Testaments,—the Critical 
Annotations of Rasui, Davip Kimcut, and other Rabbinical Commen- 
tators, &c. may be enumerated ; but in those parts, where the value and 
importance of the matter will forbid an Epitome, they will be entirely 
translated. 

The versions of both Testaments will likewise be accurately examin- 
ed: in the NEW TESTAMENT, the Pesuiro will be carefully col- 
lated with the various readings of the Greek Copices, and the vario- 
rum readings of both will be explored, for the purpose of determining 
those, which at the time of the composition of this Version existed in 
the Greek Text. Ὁ 

The Latin Essays, which are intended to be introduced, will follow thé 
Translations, and have a distinct order of pages, that they may be bound 
in a separate series, at the discretion of the Subscriber. A Latin, as 
well as an English Title Page, will therefore be prefixed to each 

olame. 

That this Cotlection may be rendered as complete as possible, and 
supply many of the present deficiencies in a Theological Library, re- 
course will be had to MSS. preserved in this Kingdom and on the Conti- 
nent, and every valuable and unpublished Document connected with 
its Plan, which cau be procared, will be brought to light. 

An account of Grammars, Lexica, and New Theological Works, 
both at home and abroad, will be annexed; and a regularly classified 
List of Treatises on Divinity will be adjoined to the last Number of 
every Volume. 

Whe whole will be handsomely printed in Octavo: the Numbers will 
appear Quarterly, at the Price of 72. 6d. per Number, each containing 
about Sixteen or Seventeen Sheets. 

When a Number of Subscribers sufficient to authorize the Publica- 
tion shall be procured, the First Number will be sent to Press, 


ei τ ρανοιι... 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. | 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for October, 1826. 


1. Principes de la Chimie établis par les expériences, par Μι 
Thomson. revue de 8 pages. [2d article de M. Chevreul.] 
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2. Manava-Derma-Sastra, or the Institutes of Menu, edited by 
M. E. J.C. Haughton. 10 pages. [M. Abel Rémusat.] . 

8. Eunapii Sardiani Vitus Sophistarum et fragmenta historiarum 
recensuit notisque illustravit J. F. Boissopade. 9 pages. [M. 
Cousin. ] : | 

4. Relation d’un voyage dans le Khorasan fait dans les années 
182] et 1822, &c. par J. B. Fraser. 11 pages. [M. le Baron 5. de 


y.] ' 

5. M. Tullii Ciceronis de Republica Libri emendatius editi ἃ 
Georg. Henr. Mosero, cum notis Frid. Creuzeri. 8 pages. [M. 
Daunou. } 

6. Essai sur les Nielles, graveurs des orfévres Florentins du.i5 
Siécle par Duchesne l’ainé. 5 pages. [M. Chézy.] 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 14 pages. 


November. 


1. Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, par feu M. le Comte de 
Choiseul Gouffier, tom. 111. et dernier. 16 pages. [M. Raoul 
Rochette. } 

2. Relation d’un Voyage dans le Khorasan, fait dans Jes années 
1821 et 1822, &c. par M. Fraser. 12 pages. (2d article de M. Sil- 
vestre Sacy.]} 

8. Chefs d’ceuvre de Shakspeare, traduits en vers blaucs, en 
vers rimés, et en prose, par A. Bruguire, Baron de Sorsum. 14 
pages. [M. Raynouard.] 

4. Di un’ Epigrafe Latina scoperta in Egitto dal ‘viaggiatore 
J. B. Belzoni. 6 pages. [M. Letronne.] τε 

ὅ. Recherches sur la Tapisserie représentant la conquéte de 
lAngleterre par les Normands, par M. l’Abbé de la Rue. 9 
pages. [M. Daduou.] | ΝΞ 

ouvelles Littéraires. 16 pages. 


December. 


- ‘1. Précis Elémentaire de Physiologie, par F. Majendie. 9 pages. 
([M. Abel Rémusat.] 

4. Les Sept Océans, dictionnaire et grammaire de la langue 
Persane, par S. M. Abou ‘Idhafar Moézz-eddin Haider. 12 pages. 
[Μ. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] . 

8. Olympie, ou Topographie servant a éclaircir I’état actuel de 
la plaine d’Olympie et des ruines de la ville d’ Elis, ‘par Jobo 
Spencer Stanhope. 5 pages. [M. Letronne.] ; 

4. De Imitatione Christi libri quatuor, ad pervetustum exem- 
plar Internarum Consolationum, &c. studio J. B. M. Gence. 
7 pages. [M. Daunou.] 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 7 pages. | 
Table des Articles contenus dans les 12 Cabiers de 1826. 7 


‘pages. 
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_' ‘SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1 Atlas Ethnographique du Globe, or a classification of peoples, 


ancient and modern, according to their languages; preceded by a 
dissertation on the utility and importance of the study of Jangua- 
ges, applied to several departments of human knowlege, &c. with 
about seven hundred vocabularies of the principal idioms known ; 
to which is added, a physical, moral, and political representation 
of the five. divisions of the globe, by A. Balbi, Paris. 1826. Ist 
vol, in Svo. price 30 francs. : 


_ 2. Biographie Universelle Ancienne et Moderne, or a history, in 
alphabetical order, of the public and. private life of men, who 
have distinguished themselves by their writings, their actions, their 
talents, their virtues, or their crimes; a work entirely new, by a 
society of learned men. Paris. 1826. volume 45th and 46th in 
8vo. price 8 fr. each volume. These two volumes contain the 
letter T. Four vols. rémain to be published; to which will be added 
asupplement. . : ΝΕ 


. 3. Bible Hébraique en Lettres Latines, with a grammar aud ἃ 
dictionary in conformity with this new text, by M. Dusson, mem- 
ber of the Société Asiatique de, France. 3 vols.in 8vo. Subscriptions 
for the three parts are received at Dondey Dupré’s Oriental Library, 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris, 


4. De Imitatione Christi libri quatuor, ad pervetustum exem- 
plar Internarum Consolationum dictum, nection ad codices com-~ 
plures ex diversa regione, ac editiones evo et nota insigniores, va- 
Nis nune primum lectionibus. subjunctis,. recensiti, et indicibus 
locupletati; studio J. B. M. Gence. Parisiis, typis L. S. Her- 
han, sumptibus Sociorum Treuttel et Wirtz. 1826, iv 8vo. Ixxxvi. 
et 410 pages, cum sex tabulis lithogr. price 7 fr. 50 c.’ - 


5. Chrestomathie Arabe, or extracts from various Arabian 
writers in prose and in. verse, with 8 Freach. translation, accom- 
panied with notes, by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy. - Tie second 
edition corrected and.enlarged, Paris, 1826. in 8vo. 728 pages. pr. 
$1 fr... The. first vol. of this.elementary work was: published ‘in 
March last, and the third is in the press, ὃ... τ ..ἃὸὲ 
. 6. Initia Philosophie ac:Theologia ex-Platonis fontibus ducta, 
sive Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadém com- 
meptarli: ex Codd. Mss. nunc primum edidit, itemque ejusdem 
Procli institutionem theologicam integriorem emendatioremque 
adjecit Fridericus Creuzer. Francf. 1820—1825. 4 vols. 8vo. 
pr. 20 flor. 


7. Analecta Arabica Pars prima: Institutiones Juris Moham- 
medani circa bellum contra eos qui ab Islamismo sunt alieni. 
Edidit, vertit, &c. Ern. Frid. Car. Rosenmiiller. Lipsiz, 1825. 

VOL, XXXV. Cl. Jl. NO. LXIX, 
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Pars secunda: Zoheira carmen al Moaltaka appeltutam, cum scholiis 
Zuzenii integris, et Nachasi selectis e codd. manuscr. Arahice edi- 
dit, Latine vertit, glossarium adjecit. ᾿ 


This collection, ef tbe fizst two. pests οὗ wiich we have hese 
given the title, is connected by ta lien or resemblance bat that of 
language : they are isalajed, and. may be considered as publications 

uite independent one of the other. ‘These ase several. espess of 
the press, and. it is otherwise calculated ina certain extent to arrest 
the progress of the novice in Arabic. The inacesractes ia. Arabian 
literature printed in Europe are notorious: this work contains, 
perhaps, less than. some others. Fhose who wish to have light on 
" this subjeet are referred to a notice of Baron Sitvestre de Sacy, 

imserted in the Journal des Savans. for Sept. 1826, page 545. | 


8. .γ.}5 Cd. The. Seven: Seas ;.a Dictionary end Gramaret of 
the Persian language, by his Majesty the King of Onde. 


(g;l2 
Abu Aldaffer Moaz eddeen, shih samen grazy, eddin haider, 
Padsh&h grazy, iu seven parts, printed af the royal press δὰ Lack- 
now in fol. 1822. 

The sovereign author of this new work on the Persian language, 
deairous.of testifying his gratitude to the English for having spread 
in India the seeds of 2 new civilization, has presented’ to the ad- 
ministration of the East India Company. several: copies: of this 
work, ta be distributed anreng the learned men οὗ India and’ 


This. work is divided iute seven perts: the first six contain the 
Dictionary, the seventh the Grammar. 


We have authority for stating that the edition of the Septuagint 
begun by the bate. Dr. Helnes xt Oxford, and carried on since his 
death by the Rev. J. Parsons, B.D. will speedily be completed. 
Of the fifth and last volume, containiag ttre Apocryphal Books, 
neasly the whole is priuted off; and considerable progress made ia 
the concluding fasciculus of the Fourth Volume; so that there ἴδ 
little doubt. that the whale. wild he finished withiw the course of the 
present year. : ᾿ 
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Thisday is peblioledia Two Volumes, ὅνο. price W, ὅν, δι, δε. 
HIRSCH'S' COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES, 


FORMULZ, AND CALCULATIONS ON THE LITERAL 
CALCULUS AND ALGEBRA. 


‘Translated from the German dy the Rev. I. A. Ross, A.M. Tv¥ans- 
lator of Hirech's intogral Tabbes. 


_ The Velumes are eold separate, Volume I. 10s. 6d., and 
Votre T1042. τ᾿ 


Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and English Book- 
sellers, 2, Tavistock ‘dtreet, London 





WRIGHT’S SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS. 


Just published in Tevo Volumes, δυο. dourds, with plates, care- 
: fully revieed and corrected. Price Si. 3s. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS 
From 1800 to 18%0. 


By J. M. F. Waicnt, B. A. 
Late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


this ‘Work yives the solutions of 1789 questivns vonnected with 
every branch of Mathematical Science, which have progressively 
exervised the Aspifants after Senate-House Honors during a period of 
Oyen 


“For the youbter Matheniutician be has opened outa ve large 
field of sastruction; te the more proficient he tas exhibited many 
usefal processes, and many curtous devices of catculation.”— Wesimin- 
ster Review. 


N. B. The corrections mray be purchased separately, price 96, 


Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Fereign and Eaglish Bovk- 
sellers, 2, Tavistock Street, London. 
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In one large Volume, 8vo., Third Edition (Nine Hundred 
' Pages), price 948. boards, 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON ; 
ORIGINALLY A SCRIPTURE LEXICON, 


And now adapted to the Greek Classics, with a Greek 
__ Grammar prefixed. 


By GrevitLe Ewine, Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow. 


The first two Editions of this work were adapted to the study of the 
Greek Scriptures alone. It is now greatly enlarged. The Grammar 
includes all that is necessary for the general stady of the Greek Laa- 
guage, and the Lexicon is sufficiently copious for the reading of the 
Classical Authors as well as the Greek Scriptures. 


Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
The GRAMMAR may be had separate, price 7s. boards. 


This day was published, very neatly printed in two large 
Octavo Vols. price 1/. 10s. in boards, 7 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH 
~- AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, | | 


By Henry Neuman and JoserH ΒΑΒΕΤΈΙ, 
Very greatly extended and improved... 


*,* Although modestly given as a new edition, this might with more 
propriety be announced us. a new work, it being the first time the 
labours of NEUMAN and BARETTI are united. Every article is. 
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RABBINICAL FICTIONS AND 
SEA-MONSTERS. 





For many. years, during a very miscellaneous course of read- 
ing, L was inclined to regard as fabulous or unworthy of much 
inquiry, whatever could. not be easily reconciled with my own 
confined notions of probability. The Rabbinical writings, espe- 
cially, furnished abundant subjects for scepticism and censure 
in the marvellous anecdotes which they contain, and which I con- 
demned at once as fictions contrived, in many instanees, by the 
authors, to exalt the glory of their own particular tribe or nation. 
But I have lately begun to judge less uncharitably of those Jewish 
as of other writers who may seem to have. indulged their imagi- 
nations beyond a reasonable extent. Modern discoveries have 
lessened, in a considerable degree, the doubts long entertained 
concerning many passagesin the Natural History of Pliny. The 
ignorance or malevolence of reviewers and other critics for 
some years threw a shade of ridicule on the accomplished and 
intrepid Bruce, whose veracity and accuracy are now trium- 
phantly proved by the testimonies of native Abyssinians, whom 
Sir William Jones and others examined. Even Marco Polo, se 
universally regarded as one who trusted more to imagination 
than to memory, now appears from the researches of learned 
commentators to have had good foundation for most of those 
accounts which seem the least probable. Thevetiot,. whose 
accuracy is allowed by many subsequent travellers, has been 
described by Mr. Dallaway and Dr. Clarke as one who had 
never visited Greece or Asia; but they were deceived by Sir 
James Porter, and he by the name of Thevenot ; for the tra- 
veller (Jean), who died at Mianeh in Persia, was nephew, lL 
believe, of Melchisedec Thevenot, who compiled an account 
ef several interesting journeys performed by various persons in 
different countries, but never pretended to have visited those 
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sountries himself. Sir James Porter also condemns Gemelli 
Carreri, as the author of fictitious travels. Respecting Carreri’s 
work, the “‘ Giro del Mondo,” I cannot speak with so much 
confidence as on the subject of ‘Thevenot ; but some eminent 
writers have quoted it as genuine: thus Warburton in his Di- 
vine Legation of Moses, Beckmann in his History of Loven- 
tions, J. R. Forster (Notes to Bartolomeo’s Travels in India), 
and the celebrated Humboldt (in himself a host) considers it as 
extraordinary scepticism to doubt the authenticity of Gemelli 
Carreri, at least with respect to Mexico. The Abbate Clavi- 
gero, too, undertakes to defend the Ftalian traveller. (See the 
Storia Antica di Messico.) . A learned Jew of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, published a volume of ‘Travels 
in the Hebrew language, from which different translations have 
been made in Latm, French, English, &c. Respecting the au- 
thenticity of Benjamin’s narrative there have been various. opi- 
nions; his English translator (the Rev. Mr. Gerrans) declares 
that it is replete with errors, fables, and ridiculous absurdities. 
“Who shall persuade me,” (adds Mr. G.) “ that. he ever tra- 
velled into Persia, after reading the account which be gives us 
of so. many provinces, cities, &c. whieh are.never mentioned by 
any other traveller? To say nothing of Daniel’s. coffin, .the 
number of sanhedrims, colleges, professors, &c. which never 
existed but in his own intoxicated imagination,” &c. (Travels 
of Rabbi Benjamin; Dissert. p. 10. London, 1784.) Now, 
from the perusal of some Eastern manuscript, (which I have 
reason to believe Mr. Gerrans never saw,) it seems that Rabbi 
Benjamin is. perfectly defensible on the topographical points.to 
which. his English translator objects ; and that Daniel's. coffin 
does not owe its origin to the Rabbi’s imagination, is evident 
from the mention made of. it, two hundred years before-his.tame, 
in the geographieal work generally ascribed to Ebn-Haukal, 
an Arabian traveller of the tenth century, though supposed by 
some Dutch orientalists to be the composition of an author still 
wore ancient. Indeed Daniel’s coffin is particularly described 
m the Chronicle of Ebn Aasim al Kufi, which may be referred 
to the eighth century: an account of that extraordinary monu- 
ment, and the tradition attached to it, may be seen in the extract 
from Ebn Aasim’s Ms. work, communicated by Sir William 
Ouseley to Mr. Walpole, who has inserted it in his valuable 
Collection of Travels, (Vol. ii. p. 428.) after the ““ Notice of 
~some remarkable antiquities found among the ruins of Susa in 
Persia ;”” where a small square edifice of simple construction is 
still shown as Daniel’s tomb. ‘Thus it appears, that long 
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‘before Rabbi Benjimin existed, the story of Daniel’s coffin, 
whether founded on reality or fiction, was current among the 
Asiatics.' 

I do not undertake, for it would be a hopeless task, to vindi- 
cate Rabbinical authors in general, from the charge of having 
indulged their imaginations most extravagantly on a thousand 
occasions. Yet it may be presumed, that some among them 
have, like. Benjamin of ‘Tudela, adopted certain old traditions, or 
sought im records, which they have neglected to quote, the 
groundwork of many stories that appear wholly fabulous and 
_improbable.. We may also believe that in their astonishing ac- 
‘counts of various annnals, they have only exaggerated the natural 
circumstances which render some creatures (actually existing, 
though of rare occurrence) sufficiently wonderful without any 
such Rabbinical exaggeration. From Arabian and Persian 
authors but little known, they have,. I suspect, derived several of 
those marvellous accounts; a reference might here be made to 
the work of Zakaria Cazvini,' composed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and entitled djateb al Makhlukat, or ““ Wonders of Crea- 
tion,” describing, besides dragons, mermaids, unicorns, salaman- 
ders, and other most extraordinary creatures not endued with 
reason, many strange varieties of the human race, such as Sir 
John Mandeville and Shakspeare have celebrated : 

— ‘*the Cannibals, that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Did grow beneath their shoulders.” — : 
These, and other beings of most wonderful appearance, are 
‘delineated in some very curious paintings that illustrate a beau- 
tiful copy of Zakaria’s work, a Persian manuscript extremely 
valuable, which [ have lately examined. [ἢ it are described 
certain savages, who live almost constantly among the branchés 
of trees, and a picture represents them accordingly ; this sug- 
gested to a well-informed and intelligent lady, who had resided 
many years in Bengal, an opinion that the author might have 
alluded to a race of Indiats called Kookis, who construtt 
their dwellings in the trees of extensive forests, thereby securing 
themselves from the effects of inundations, and from the attacks 
of wild. beasts. 


hay 
‘ 





: Another Jewish writer, quoted by Hottinger in his work intitled 
“ Cippi Hebraici,” (Heidelb. 1659. p. 70.) relates, that the coffin was of 
metal, and suspended by iron chains in the middle of a bridge over the 
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In a very amusing and instructive work, (now become scarce,) 
‘* Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” Mr. Hole 
has most ingeniously stated the authorities by which many 
astonishing narratives in that delightful collection of tales might 
be supported ; and, among others, the story of Sindbad’s mis- 
taking the back of an enormous whalefor an island. It is natural 
to suppose, that the Eastern writers would furnish extraordinary 
anecdotes concerning sea-monsters of immense bulk. A Per- 
sian manuscript, which describes in verse such a variety of rare 
and stupendous objects that it might be entitled, like the 
Treatise of Palephatus, Περὶ ᾿Ακίστων, contains a section or 
chapter on the subject of immense fishes :—“‘ respecting their 
magnitude,” says the author, “ my information is not derived from 
the verbal or written accounts given by others, but from what 
I have myself beheld on many occasions :” 

Jus) 5 Caley pay 5 Ὁ 
ly ol 800 yA gt Sy 

and with regard to enormous sea-monsters, the Jewish writers 
who frequently indulge in falsehoods, are, says the learned 
Bochart, particularly mendacious :— ‘‘ Hebrei sepe menda- 
ces in hoc argumento potissimum mentiuntur liberalissime,” 
(Hierozoicon, 1. 7.) and he proceeds to notice that some of the 
most moderate amongst them describe certain whales exceed- 
ing sixty miles in length. “In illis modestissimi,” &c. (ib.) 

ut for many similar wonders of the deep, I refer my reader to 
the great “ Bibliotheca Rabbinica” of Bartolocci and lmbo- 
nati, (five volumes, folio) where he will find, especially in the first 
part, p. 508 et seqq. many curious passages relative to the 
D'or “great whales,” mentioned in Genesis (i, - 21.), 
which, say the Jewish doctors, should be understood of the 
UM Leviathan. (See Job, Psalms, and Isaiah.) We may, how- 
ever, in the classical and most entertaining work of Athenzus, 
(lib. vin.) discover a sea-monster nearly equal to any described 
by the Rabbinical authors—a fish rarely seen, and exceeding in 
size the island of Crete, 

Οὐχ ἡμέριον, τῆς πεμκλύστου δ᾽ ἁλίας Κρήτης μείζω 
Μεγέθει, &c. - 

While we are tempted to smile at such fictions, and I could 
cite others fully as extravagant, may we not suppose that the 
depths of ocean contain living creatures still larger than any 
whale of which the dimensions have hitherto been ascertained ? 
Here the Kraken immediately presents itself to our imagina- 
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tion ds described by Bishop Pontoppidan; the great hasgufe 
also, which resembled an island rather than a living animal, 
according to Olaus. These monsters, however, have so generally 
been regarded as fabulous, that I hesitated a long time before 
the testimonies respecting even the sea-serpent appeared to me 
worthy of examination. But the perusal of a work lately pub- 
lished has dispelled all my doubts on this subject, and must, I 
think, convince the most incredulous reader. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that an’ archbishop, two bishops, a dean, a governor, dif- 
ferent missionaries, and other clergymen, captains and cfews of 
ships, besides various persons who declared that they had 
seen the sea-serpent, can have conspired to deceive, or have 
been altogether deceived themselves. The existence of that 
creature, long supposed peculiar to the northern seas of Europe, 
has within a few years been proved by its appearance on the 
American shores; for, however exaggerated several accounte 
may have been, we cannot reasonably doubt such well-authen- 
ticated facts as are detailed among the papers of Sir Joseph Banks, 
fsom communications made to him by the Linnean Society at 
Boston, and describing the appearance of a sea-serpent (in 1817) 
about one hundred feet long, as nearly as could be ascertained. 
Here the work to which I have above alluded (Captain 
Brooke’s Travels in Sweden, Norway, &c.) will afford, as on 
every subject discussed by the accomplished author, considerable 
information, entertainment, and instruction. Having noticed the 
existence of creqtures so incredibly minute that thousands put 
together would not equal a grain of sand in bulk, yet each per- 
haps containing a countless number of others visible only to the 
microscopic powers of. their eyes, he passes to the gloom of 
African forests, where on a sublimely-enlarged scale, the Crea- 
tor’s works appear stupendous in the elephant, or in the mighty 
boa-serpent, extended to the length of fifty feet, “and vying in 
size with the stately trees between which it glides, the terror of 
all and the sovereign of the forest.” (Brooke’s Travels, p. 418.) 
I shall bere close this article by giving, in the author’s own ner- 
vous and elegant language, a passage which immediately follows 
the words above-quoted :— 

4‘ The secrets of the great deep alone are veiled from his (the 
philosopher’s) inquiring eyes; and he regrets that his structure 
prevents him from cleaving, like the finny tribe, the watery fluid, 
and gazing on the wonders below. Phenomena the most extraor- 
dinary, nay, even anew wosld, would there be opened to his 
inspection, did not the grosser materials of his composition ob- 
struct his pursuit. From the marine animal productions, not- 
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withstanding, that come under his observation, he finds, .on 
comparing them with those of the laad, that they are. larger 
proportionably to the vast space allotted them; and he reason- 
ably concludes, that in the extensive and unknown regions of 
the ocean, compared with which the land we inhabit may be 
deemed but as a spot, and the depth of which 1s not merely that 
of some miles, but extends, for anything that is known to the 
contrary, even from pole to pole—there may be a variety of 
animals greatly exceeding in size even those which on this ac- 
count alone have been deemed fabulous, yet that their bulk 
may, nevertheless, be fairly proportioned to the space they in- 
habit, and that living midway in this world of waters, without 
ever rising even to the surface, or seeing the light of heaven, 
they may be made by the hand that fashioned them, and in ways 
unknown to us, subservient to the use and benefit of man. 
Here let me pause ; for though the subject appears the more 
interesting and inexhaustible the more it is pursued, yet I feel 
sensible tbat 1 have wandered very far, and that the thoughts to 
which the sea-serpent gave rise, have already comprised the 
whole globe.” 
D. P. 








AN ANALYSIS 
Of the Roots and Derivatives of the Hebrew Language. 





No. IL. [Continued from No. ΧΡ 1112 
SIR, 


T nave already troubled you with an outline of the scheme of the 
analysis of the Hebrew language to which the ‘‘ Nuge Hebraic” 
form an introduction. In the present communication it is my in- 
tention to offer a brief view of the proofs of the characters of 
the significant letters being such as are assigued tu them in that 
introductory essay. 

First, then, with regard to the palatine significants, 3, Ὁ, M1, 2. 


Representative character: a bent bow. 
The characters assigned 


to > aro 


1. Incurvation. 
Ideal character : 11. Restriction. . 
LIT. Smniting. 
That the form of the letter represented a bent bow there can- 
not be adoubt. Its present form exhibits this representation ; 
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when inverted, it forms the Roman C. Its name ἘΞ denotes 
something bowed, tncurvated, dent round. 


‘The ideal characters assigned to this significant are such as 
are connected with a bent bew. 
I. Incurvation. 
II. Restriction. 
_ The idea of incurvation is necessarily connected with a bent 
dow, as is also that of restriction. Accordingly we find, that 
these ideas are expressed by words, which, directly or by substi- 
‘tution, owe their import to the significant 3. The biliteral 53, 
which gives title to this significant, being compounded of this 
leader of the palatines and a labial, gives its import to every 
biliteral whose first letter is a palatine and whose second letter 
isa labial. Thus, as the ideas of incurvation and restriction are 
connected with the significant 3, which is denoted η2 (a biliteral 
formed from 3), so these ideas are conveyed by the biliteral 59, 
(whence the Greek Καμήτω, KulItw, Κυῷος,) and they are, by 
this biliteral, communicated to its derivatives the biliterals, ¥, 
3p, 4M), 3,43, 23, and to the triliterals formed from all these 
biliterals. Thus, bending round, binding, CooPing, HooPing, 
a CaPe, CoPe, CoVe, CaVe, embracing, (CaPio, HaBeo,) 
CoVeriug, an Arched or GiBbous form, all these are expressed 
by 9, or by its derivative biliterals, or by words formed from 
these, whether triliteral or pluriliteral. 

These ideas of incurvation and restriction are communicated 
by 9 to the biliteral v5, and to its derivative biliterals D3, off, wp, v3, 
and from these to the several trilateral and other derivatives formed 
from these. Thus, embracing, in-CaSing, inclosing, including, 
covering, (hiding, sheltering,) codlecting together, encompass- 
tng, binding, restricting, constringing, contracting, are expressed 
by words which are derivatives of ¥, or of its derivative bili- 
terals. Cg 

> communicates its ideal characters I. and IT. to the biliteral 
52, [which is expressive of in-C Luding, in-C Losing, restrazning, 
(1. 1. a. b. Il. 1.) whence Κδειω, KwAevw (as also KAwa, 
CLaudo, CeLo, CeLla, CauLa, &c.] by which these characters 
are communicated to the triliteral and other derivatives formed 
from this biliteral. 

> communicates the ideal characters I. and LI. to the bilite- 
ral 2, which conveys the ideas of CiRcularity, CuRvature, 
CRookedness, (IvPos, GyRus, KiPxos, CiRcus,) in-CiRcling; 
gathering together into a band, &c. to its several derivatives, 

5 when used as a prefix is a particle of restrection ; with the 
formative 77, °, D, or }, affixed, it furms the restrictive particles of 
m2, 2, Ὁ2,12. The biliteral Ἴκ is also a particle of restrictton. 
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Enough has been said to prove that the ideas of incurvation 
and restriction are associated with the significant 5. The vari- 
ous modifications of these ideas are exhibited in the table which 
was sent in a former communication. 


ΠΗ. Smiting. 


The bow having been the instrument with which enemies in 

war and beasts of prey were smitten, that letter which repre- 
sented the bow was employed also to indicate the idea of 
siting. [T’-) ‘i, ὦ Kings xiii. 18. “ smite, and he smote; 
ut, Ezek. ix. 17. “they smote,” TOM, Hos. ix. 16. “he 
was smitten ; D3, Exod. ix. 32. “they were smitten;” Γ22, 
‘fone smitten; ‘3D, as a part. Hiph., “he that smiéeth ;” 
as.a part. Huph., ‘“‘he that is smrtten;” as a noun, a 
stroke, wound.| This import is conveyed also by this signifi- 
cant when it is followed by the formative δὲ («3 signifying smit- 
ing), and by the formatives ἡ οὐ 0, (‘3 and 05 being figuratively 
applied to denote the pungent effect of HeaT, the latter bili- 
teral giving origin to OM, HeaT and HiT having the same pri- 
mary import, as have aKy and Kai,) and by the formative J) as 
in 23, which conveys the general idea of smiting, HiT ting, 
CuTting. 3 conveys its ideas to the biliterals mrt, nd, ep, rp, 
(whence yp) pp, rf, 77, 7, τὸ, and 12, (the primary import of all 
which is Smiting, HiT ting, or CuT ting,) and to the various trilt- 
teral and other words formed from these several biliterals. 
| "Phe idea of Smiting, LL. [of which Cutting, 1. and Hitting, 
4. (CeDo, CuDo) are modifications] is shown, then, to be 
also associated with the letter whose representative character 1s 
a bent bow. 
- With the formative prefix W, the significant 3 exerts its ideal 
characters I1, and [1]. Thus the biliteral Jw conveys the idea of 
restricting or CueCxing and that of sticking in a sharp tnstru- 
ment, ILI. 1. ¢. (whence SeCo). 

The characters of the significant ἢ are thus stated : 

Representative character: a cup. 
Ideal character: emptying out or pouring forth. 

First with regard to the zdeal character. 
᾿ The formative δὲ prefixed to the significant Pp forms the bilite- 
ral Px, and affixed to it, it forms the biliteral x), x is applied 
figuratively to the pouring out the voice ; (whence px) to vocife- 
rate; Ὧν a kind of wild goat, so called from its cry ; Pp to 
vociferate. So the act of pouring out the voice is expressed by 
other derivatives of Ὁ ; thusiP’P a WhiNing, pp to oul, 
CaNo; Ὁ or Sp the voice, whence λαιω, KaAsa, to Call ) 
xD denotes vomiting forth, a vomi ; \p (formed by means of the 


~ 
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formative affix }) conveys the idea of emptying or pouring out 
or forth; it is expressive of pouring forth the voice, as has 
already been stated; it is expressive also of a hollow pipe, 
(KaNm, CaNna, CaNe,) and of a hollowed out receptacle (Ke- 
Nos, vacuus). The biliteral D> (formed by means of the forma- 
tive prefix 3) implies, pouring or emptying out, it being used to 
express, emptying out, clearing away, cleansing ; (the part. n. f. 
pl. NYPD, cups or bowls, whence libations were poured forth at 
the sacrifices; see the representative character assigned to P:) 
Ὁ» a hollow, empty, place; >" to pour forth milk from the 
breast (to SuCx, δ, Gere, SuCcus juice, from pv, a biliteral 
formed by adding the formative prefix W top). with the pre- 
fix (which is formative of the Hiphil and Huphal copjuga- 
tions, conjugations expressive of causation, being expressive 
of causation,) forms the biliteral Po, whose general import is 
expressed by the verb diffiuere, pouring forth, melting, an import 
communicated to the biliterals ‘Jo and 32 which have a similar 
import (MuCus, MuCx, MaCies, MuG, MuGgy, are deriva- 
tives). Pw (a biliteral already mentioned) is expressive of 
emptying or poring forth or out; it denotes pouring out a 
liquid, irrigating, effusing, which imports it communicates to 
the biliteral Ἴο as used to denote pouring out. Ὁ (formed by 
annexing the significant J, whose ideal character is floming forth, 
to p) denotes effusion (the part. ἢ. YD signifying a spring or 
fountain of water), emanation. With the prefix 4, the signifi- 
cant Ὁ exerts a similar import; thus the biliteral p> denotes 
emptying or pouring forth or out, (whence VaCuus,) evacu- 
ating, Pp2 to make utterly empty, P>p3 a cruse or bottle ; from 
p> is formed 3, which denotes pouring forth or shedding tears, 
weeping, (FLere having the same primary import as FLuere,) 
the n. "3 denoting the pouring forth tears (Ps. cii. 10.), and the 
overflowing of water (Job xxviii. 11.); the part. n. m. pl. in reg. 
232) (Job xxxviii, 16.) denoting, water-springs : from 3 is also 
formed the Chaldee Pp», which denotes issuing forth, effusing, 
pouring forth (whence the n. PN a stream, usion, effiux, of 
water), the biliteral 1 being endowed with a similar import. 
We are warranted, then, in connecting the idea of emptying 
or pouring out or forth with the significant p. Having ascer- 
tained the ideal character of the letter, the determination of its 
representative character is a matter of inferior importance. 
Whatever its representative character may originally have been, 
it must have been something with which the idea of emptying 
or pouring forth or out might be associated. The Samaritan 
character Y certainly offers some resemblance to a cup; the 
name of the letter is ἢ or ΠῚ, but ΤΡ is a derivative of Ἶ2," 
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whence CuP is also derived. Taking into account, then, the 
ideal character of Pp, the Samaritan form οὗ it, the. name of it; 
the general import of the derivatives of 55, the application οὔ" 
as well as of 3) to denote a CuP, and of ΠΥ to denote libation- 
vessels, Papa to signify a bottle, we may feel warranted in sup- 
posing that the representative character of Pp (np) was a CuP. ᾿ 


The characters of M are thus stated : 
Representative character: a Hook or Staple. 
Ideal character: Fixing. 

The reduplication of ΤΥ forms MM which signifies a Hook, 
(Link, Clasp,) whence we derive ἽΓ and AN. ‘The form of the 
letter represents a hook or staple; its Samaritan form repre- 
sents a clasp or buckle. | 

With the formative δὲ prefixed, ΠῚ forms the biliteral ΓΝ, 
which conveys the idea of connecting, attaching, fastening. 
With the formative affix 3, forms the biliteral ΤΊ, which 
conveys the idea of fixing. With the formative. © affixed, Π 
forms the biliteral 77, which conveys the idea of fixing, being 
fixed, infixing. With the formative prefix 3, ΤΥ becomes M, 
which imports being still, settled. As ἽΠ (the derivative of TI) 
also denotes a HooK (it being used as a noun fem. in ths 
sense 7187), 80 asa verb it signifies to abide permanently, tarry, 
wail tn a fired state. WT (the derivative of ἽΠ or ΓΤ) denotes 
something bent round in the manner of a HooK or Clasp, (aI Kv- 
Aos, uncus, curvus, ΑΓ Κιστρον, hamus ; aI'Kas, ulna, a Kote, 
ulnis complector, to HuG,) forming a curve or circuit, fe 
(which is formed by means of the formative prefix W) implies 
being Dent round in an unci-form manner. | 

From the foregoing applications of the simple combinations of 
Γ, when exerting its import as a significant, we appear to be fully 
warranted in assigning to it the representative and ideal cha- 
racters which have been allotted to it. 

stly, we come to the palatine significant ἢ. 


The characters of this significant are thus stated : 
Representative character: a Camel. 
Ideal character : Going or Bringing forth (aGo, Duco). 

With regard to the representative character, it is to be ob- 
served, that the name of the letter is Ὁ CaMeL, and there 
is, therefore, reason to suppose that the letter represented a 
camel. ‘The Samaritan form of the letter favors this supposi- 
tion, Ὑ. 


The ideal character is stated to be, going forth, bringing 
Forth, aw, aGo, ἡΓέεομαι. 
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- With the formative prefix 7, this significant forms 2 , which 
has. these several imports. With the formative δὲ affixed, it 
forms the biliteral *3, which denotes tssutng or going forth, 
(ristzg, growing,) whence FAiw, With the formative Y affixed, 
it forms the biliteral ) , which is expressive of GOzng (from the 
fashion of considering y as a consonant having a sound like that: 
οἵ NG, this biliteral gives rise also to the verb to GaNa,) forth, 
itis figuratively applied to the going forth of the breath or 
voice, whence 'Oum. 73 and πῶ denote the go-zng forth of the 
rays of light. Action, as implied by the Latin verb aGo, is in- 
dicated by Yl), 1)’, 123,71) or M73; 19 also signifies extre, edu- 
cere. With the formative prefix W, this significant forms the 
biliteral Jv, which is expressive of go-ing forth, or to and fro 
(exire, vagari). The biliteral 52. (which is formed by annex-. 
ing the formative affix Ὁ to this significant) imports the δεῖ of 

o-ing or carrying from one place to another, or go-tng or 

ringing forth (aGere, Ducere), going onward, progressively, 
or continually {whence its application to’ rolleng or rotato 
motion, hence KuAiw, VoLvo, whence WheeL; and its appli- 
cation also to denote the go-ing forth exulting and rejoicing, as 
δ also is applied in its derivative "Asm, giving rise to FeAaa, 
whence GLee). ©) is a particle denoting abundance, answer- 
ing to more-over (whence GuM); it is a biliteral expressive of 
go-ing forth abundantly, giving rise to GeMo (in which word 
the idea is the same as that in FOaw), and to Κομμι, GuMmi, 
This significant, with the significant 3 affixed, (whose ideal 
character is emitting or sending forth) forms the biliteral 73, 
which denotes issuing or going forth (whence to GaD and to 
GuiDe): with the significant Ἵ affixed, (whose ideal character 
is flowing forth,) this significant forms the biliteral 12, which is 
expressive of go-ing from one place to another, (whence to 
JouRney, Pere-GHinari,) bringing or sending forth (hence 
el'’sPw, whence GueRre, WaR). | 
It appears, then, that good grounds exist for considering the 
characters of ἢ to be such as have been assigned to it. 


The labial significants next present themselves. These are, 
5, ἃ, Ὁ. 
The characters of 5 are thus stated : 
Representative character : a Mouth open (Os, Latiné). 
I. Separation. 


Adeal character : ἘΠ xpansion. 
111. Action of Puffing, Breathing, Blowing. 


%® is named "B, which denotes a mouth (os, i. 6. mouth and also 
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face).; ‘BD also denotes a mouth, which, in Chaldee, is named 58; 
also denotes face (or aspect). Each of these biliterals con- 
sists of D with a formative affix. ΝΣ | 
. The action of puffing, blowing, breathsng, panting, is always 
expressed by some derivative of B (these a¢tions would be asso- 
ciated with the representation of an open or expanded mouth). 
Thus nb. yD, v3, ἢν, (formed by combining formatives with 5) 
denote these actions. Ἐν denotes puffing, and the face or mose 
(the organ of breathing). Ὧν denotes panting (palpitating). 

With the formative affix A, the significant forms the biliterat 
nD, which denotes separation, which is also indicated by the 
derivative biliterals "5 and 73. With the formative affix 9, the 
significant forms the biliteral °D, which is also expressive of 
separation. . Lo 
᾿ mB and ve) convey the idea of expansion or spreading widely 

(as also the act of breathing). ΥΒ (formed by affixing to B the 
significant ¥, whose ideal.character is zssuing or spreading forth,) 
indicates sepurating and spreading abroad. 19 denotes separa- 
tion or expansion, combined with flowing forth. . 7 

It is not without reason, therefore, that the characters which 
we have assigned to 5 have been allotted to it. | : 

The characters of Ἃ have been thus stated : 

Representative character: a House. 


Ideal character : { Reacuatint τον “ “ΝΝ 


The letter is called nO, which is a word denoting a ho 
receptacle or cavity of ariy kind (n°, a house). ἸῺ forms a verb 
signifying to build a house, q. ἃ. to house; hence as a noun i¢ 
denotes the person πὴ NN FPA WR, (see Deut. xxv. 9.) in a 
figurative sense, “‘who builds up the house,” the perpetuation of 
the family or house being dependent on the 12..or son, (pl. 
O%3) and upon the Π or daughter (pl. NPA). So it was the. 
duty of a kinsman to take to wife the childless widow of a bro- 
ther (or next kinsman), to build up the house of that relative, 
and he TN Δ AN ΓΡῚ AWN was called 02 (a word also formed: 
from 3), which as a v. was applied to denote the act of taking 
a kinsman’s widow for the purpose of building up his house. 
The head of the house was called Ax, or father. 

Wi and 2122 signify, hollow, void. YA denotes evacuating. 
The ideal import of wl is void, 1 conveys the idea of eva- 
cuating by an outlet, it being used to express going or praceed- 
ing forth (whence BAw and BAivww). 2 denotes bringing out 
or forth, pro-ducing ; 17 has a similar import. 2 18 used as.a 
particle of negation (affirmative of non-existence, q. ἃ. sent out 
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or emptied or evacuated), 2271 denoting an empty unsubstantead 
thing of nought ; °2 conveys also the idea of evacuating or prov 
ceeding forth or emptying forth. - 
There seem, therefore, to be grounds for allotting to 3 the 
characters which have been assigned to it... . 


The characters of 9 are thus stated: 


_ Representative character: Water. 


Ideal character : ὗ Distr Dutions τ 

As a prefix particle D signifies from (or out of) ; it 15, in this 
application, used also in a reduplicate form, as D1, JOD (Gen, 
xvii. 6. 1 Sam. xv. 28.) "out of or from thee.” Of is the 
name of this letter. Oi denotes a defect or blemish (q. d. 
something gone from), whence MMos. i> signifies from ; as a 
verb it denotes the act of distributing (whence it is used to de- 
note the act of distributing into allotments or DM; hence My- 
Now, MeNw, MoNos, MeNos, ΜηΝη, &c. Grece, et MaNo, Ma- 
Neo, MoNeo, MuNio, MaNus, MuNus, MeNs, &c. Latiné), 
Dx denotes a mother, she from whom progeny proceeds, 4. d. 
out of, (as MyT»P, from Ἴ25,) and who distributes nourishment 
to her offspring. 1 with the plural termination Ὧν, as Ὁ Ga 
regim. ‘2) denotes waters, or, collectively, water. Water is the 
grand agent of distribution employed by nature. 2 conveys the 
idea of plurality or of MaNy; so νῷ, with the mutable formative 
affix ΤΠ, as ΓΚ or xd denotes a hundred, the idea being that 
of MaNy [kx or XD in Arabic signifying, to extend, dilate 
(Parkhurst), q. d. to from, to distribute ; 80 éxaroy “ sumitur 
indefinite etiam pro multis et magnis,” it being derived from 
éxas procul, eMiNus]; so MA in Saxon, and the obsolete Eng- 
lish word MO, signify more : D also indicates plurality, affixed 
to nouns it forms the masc. plural, the final Ὁ alone having a 
similar import; ὯΝ is a plur. pronoun (so ᾽ΕΜ in English); Dy 
imports plurality or multitude (it denotes a per whence 
as a particle it implies, with, 4. d. consoctated, or one of the 
popular mass, whence AMa OMov; so ΠΡ one of the same 
society, this being the idea in OMos, OMados, OMoi0s, OMow, 
OMoiw, OMiAsw ; hence also the Saxon hAM, whence English 
hOMe). With the idea of a multjtude is connected the idea of 
tumult (so turba and turbare): thus O° denotes also a state of 
turbulence or tumult. 0 denotes also the sea from the multi- 
tude of its eaters (compare Ὁ) which are distributed qver the 
globe, and which are in constant turbulence. [The ocean is also 
called Din), from its turbulence, as wyyy, oceanus, “qu. ab ayeobas, 
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quod sit im perpetuo motu.” Hesych. and sea, Saxon yx, Ger- 
wer see, Dutch see or zee, from Ζεω, ferveo, bullio, scateo.} 
me denotes removing utterly away (q. d. to from); %Dim- 
ports severing (q.d. to from) ; "D is applied to denote death, 
the act of dytng, the idea being that of from and distribution ; 
death being a separation or detachment from the world, and a 
dissolution of the material frame. [So @aNatos, @Nyoxw from 
WP to yield up or assign; απαλλαττεσθαι ex του βιου from απαλ- 
λαττω, MuTo; MoTpos a MeTw, quod a mB (i, e. separation) 
unde et FaTum: so MosPa and MoRs have the same ideal 
import as ΜΈ Ρω, divido.| denotes a state of abstraction and 
of deprivation, NeMw, distribuo. Ὧν indicates disposition, or 
distribution, or appointment, whence SMa and ΣΉ Μαινω (hence 
it denotes ἃ name, NaMe and oNoMa from NeMw): 1t also 
denotes desolating and making waste [the tdea being that of 
deprivation, or that of distributing widely, WaSTe, VaSTo, as 
well as VaSTus, VaST, being derived from YvD, whose origin is 
wD, which denotes spreading widely apart or abroad, and ΠεΡΘω 
and ΠΌΡΘεω being, as their derivative PeRDo, formed fron: Y°B, 
‘the derivative of 553, whose import is similar]. | 
Such being the imports attached to the several simple forms 
of combination of 3 which we have enumerated, we have some 
rounds for stating the characters of this letter to be such as 
ave been already assigned to it by us. The original form of 
the letter has usually been supposed to have offered a repre- 
sentation of the waters of the sea: ‘O° signifies water, in 
Egyptian Mw, whence-the Greek Mv, in Tyrian N%5, as well as 
Greek Maia, is mother,” as saith Eustathius, ‘‘ water being the 
mother of all productions.” 


We next come to the dental or sibilant significants : 
1 3 Ὁ, ὦ, Ὁ, ἢ 5. 5 
The characters of } have been thus βίαι Σ΄. 


. Representative character: a Cutting Instrument. 
Ideal character: Motion. 


In a reduplicate form, as tt, the letter forms a verb, used 15 
the Rabbmical writings to signify, to move oneself away, and the 
ἢ, % denotes a moving animal, motion. Zew, Zaw, Ζωον, are 
derivatives of this significant.' In Arabic %3 to leap forth, Ἢ 
to go forth towards a point, 2 moveable, xtX¥ to move. The 
‘significant alone is a verb denoting moving port’ Ὁ (Ὁ Kings 
1x. 33.) was sprinkled, fit (Hiph.) to sprinkle. ¥¥ signifies to 
move, πΊ denotes moving away, removing ; (the part. Huph. 
nm forms a noun applied to denote girdle, q. ἃ. a removable 
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garb, Wi giving rise to ZoNe whence 7, castam: ZoNam recin- 
gere, Avew xaplevixny ZoNny, WN also denoting a ZoNe or girdle ;) 
% signifies, scattering forth, going forth, pouring forth (IN to 
go away, go forth) ; 3} signifies to run out, go forth, issue forth: 
the primary import of ἵν is, removing away, hastening away. 
(See Exod. ix. 19. Is. x. 18. Jer. iv. 6. vi. 1.) With the sig- 
nificant P affixed (whose ideal character is emptying or pouring 
forth),} forms the biliteral Pt, which imports removing by pour- 
ing forth. With the significant “ affixed (whose ideal charac- 
ter 1s flowing forth), } forms the biliteral %%, which denotes re- 
moving forth and diffusing, scattering, dispersing. ‘The signifi- 
cant Ἵ (whose ideal character is emitting) being affixed to }, 
forms the biliteral +3, which denotes moving forth ; emitting 
applied to denote the act of ebullition (Zew from 1) figuratively, 
applied to pride. (38% in Chaldee, to go forth from, Dan. ii. 
5. 8.) | 


The sdeal character, then, which we have assigned to }, seems 
to be the correct one. With regard to its representative cha- 
racter no precise opinion can be formed : the reasons for fancy- 
ing that it may have been the representation of a cutting instru- 
ment have been mentioned in the “ Nuge Hebraicz ἢ the 
shape of this letter in the old Phoenician alphabet seems taken 
from a shaving-knife or plane, to which instrument it there 
bears some resemblance.—“‘ Sams 18 a shaving-knife or plane. in 
the Greek still, and Saws, a plank or board” (Barker’s Lexi- 
con.) But it is not of any importance to determine what the 
original representative character of this letter was. 


The characters of ¥ are thus stated : 
Representative character: a Hunter's noose. 
I. Issuing, Spreading forth. 
Ideal character : δπ σαι ύνα, Com) Arctor, Latin 
JSining, Squeezing, ; γον 
YS imports issuing and spreading forth; Y2 bas the same 
general import (blossoms are denoted by ἮΝ, DS¥, TH OVW; 
wings by YN: and iH: so FLee, FLow, Fly, FLos, 
FLower, have one common import; ΠεΤαλον from IeTaa, 
whence PeTal, and MeTopas, VoLo):: *¥ denotes issuing forth ; 
WYn¥, proceeds, issue : YX imports issuing or spreading forth: "ἃ 
imports issuing or spreading forth ; thus it implies (as °N3, or in 
Hiph. Si,) to takeaway, rescue, get away from confinement, 
escape ; it implies also spreading forth, iu its application to de- 
note shade, shelter, overshadowing ; "% also denoting over- 
spreading :. 2% imports issuing and spreading forth (it being 
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applied to denote swelling out, becoming turgid or prominent ; 
Na¥ sssuing and spreading forth as a martial host, going forth 
in troops): YX to press, siraiten, confine, urge, hasten (¥*) to 
cast off): Yo to squeeze out: ἋΣ to straiten, bind up closely, 
constringe. 

The letter y is called *T¥, or instrument of the hunter. 

-So that the ideal characters which we have assigned to ¥ 
have not been allotted to it without just grounds ; and it is not 
important to determine what particular instrument of the hun- 
ter it may originally have represented. . 


The characters of Ὁ are thus stated : 
Representative character: Hoof of a Horse. 
Ideal character: Rapid motion, moving away. . 
The reduplication of this significant DD denotes alacrity of 
motion. DW a horse, a swift; 0D (3,3) a moth. D2 denotes 
quick motion; YD denotes removing forwards from place to 
place; "D indicates removing away, ΤῸ imports moving, De 
implies removing or detaching, 2D signifies moving about, "Ὁ 
denotes removing away. | 
Such being the ideal character exerted by D, we may remark 
that a hoof would be a natural emblem of rapid motion. DITO, 
says Parkhurst, “ occurs not as a verb, but as a noun; a kind of 
ecious stone, an onyx, thus called in Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
fish, from the Greek ονυξ, a naid or hoof, which it resembles in 
color, &c. : as the Greeks call this gem ονυξ, a natl or hoof, 80 it 
is not improbable that the Heb. Ow might have the same 
meaning, though used in the Bible only as the name of a pre- 
ctous stone ; for in Arabic the verb signifies to be nimble, aeteve, 
strong, as a horse: ‘ Celer, agilis, validus fuit equus.’ Castell. 
And every one knows that it is by the Aoofs that horses and 
such kind of animals exert their strength and their activity”— 
(Ot would be thus used as formed, by adding the formative 
prefix W to the biliteral On denoting tumult): “hence perhaps 
[slandic skwmpa to run violently, and Eng. to scamper; also 
Italian Zampa, the fore-foot of a quadraped, and Zampare, 
to stamp or beat the ground with the feet as horses. do.” 
Now Dy signifies stamping or trampling with the feet, and D2 
has the same import. ‘The letter Dis called ‘JOD, 1. e. prop er 
support ; the hoof is the prop or support of the foot and. leg, end 
consequently of the animal altogether, The present form of 
Ὁ is no bad representation of the impression made on the groand 
by a horse’s hoof: the old Samaritan > is not unlike the repre- 
sentation of the paw of a quadruped. woe, 
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The characters which.we have allotted to p have -not then 
been assigned to it without just grounds. . 


The characters of wy are thus stated : 


_ Representative clraracter: teeth set-in the lower jaw. 
Ideal character : motion. . 


W signifies a tooth, and it is the name of this letter, the ori- 
ginal form of which represented teeth in-the lower jaw (see 
Nuge Hebraicz). W is frequently exchanged with its cognate Ὁ, 
from which it borrows its Weal character, motion. W denotes 
various kinds of removing away; W> imports removing away, 
moving to and fro; Wy implies motion, or action, or removing 
away ; "Ὁ indicates moving away or about ; vO denotes moving, 
forth, about, or away ; Ww indicates alacrity of motion. _ 

We are justified then in assigning to τ the characters allotted 
to it above. . 


The characters of Ὧ are thus stated : 


Representative character : a scroll. 7 
Ideal character: rolling up, or extending forth (involution or evolution). . . 

2 signifies to extend forth ; t> has the same import ; WO has 
the same primary import 5.9 conveys the same general import 
as does nt), and also vw and Ov and Mn. My denotes znvolution and 
extending. forth ; Ox implies: zrvoluteon ; > denotes involution ; 
“Ὁ imports extending forth. <A scroll conveys the idea both 
of szvolution and of evolution. It has been shown that this 
letter represented the profile of a scroll (see Nuge Hebraicz). 

We cannot then avoid assigning to © the characters which 
we have allotted to it, ᾿ 


The characters of yj are thus stated : 


Representative character : a terminus or limit. 
Ideal character : to mark or assign. , τς 
P)-occurs alone, or as.an infinitive, IW, or, with an omissible 
formative affix and prefix, aa Wb, signifying assigning, firing, — 
granting, giving. I). implies marking, limiting, defining ; 
WA) denotes marking or setting a ἰδηῖ! ΟἿ 16 the name of N); 
ΠΝ is a mark or sign; Fw denotes a marked, set, Limited point . 
of time ; Mv imports SiTting, placing, appointing, ἸΘΤημι, STo. 
For remarks on the representative character of ἢ, see Nuge 

ebraicz,) . | | 
We seem to be justified, then, in assigning to 4) the characters 
already allotted to it. | ᾿ 
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The characters of + are thus stated : 
Representative character : a door or an outlet of an inolosed piace. 
Ideal character: emitting, sending forth. 

‘in and denote emitting or sending forth; “Ὁ has the same 
import, as have MF, and °F, 57, 5, Ὁ, and “Ww,and "75. ὙἹ conveys 
the idea of sending, or proceeding, forwards. The name of 1 is 
JY, i. e. a door. : 

The characters of 4, then, have not been assigned to it with- 
out just grounds. 


, We come next to the Idio-Phonics 5 and ὃ. 


- ‘The characters of Ἢ are thus stated: 
Representative character: a hawk’'s head. 
Ideal character : flowing, darting, projecting, forth. 

‘Y denotes flowing forth; "and 7") indicate flowing, as fluid 
(Ὃ is a liquid letter, and its several derivatives in Greek ‘and 
Latin indicate fluency or fluidity); imports flowing forth; 
“i flowing or projecting forth (ἽΝ and "W) a river) ; “2 a drop; 
mn) denotes the flowing movements of AiR ; 5Ἵ mdicates project- 
ing forth; 1 denotes the flowing forth of the voice; 4 de- 
notes a state of fluency ; Pp”) conveys the ideas of flowing forth 
and emptying out; 0") of darting forth and isseing forth ; &c. 


&e. 
er illustration of the representative character, see Nuge 
Hebraic.) : 


᾿ he characters of Ὁ are thus stated: 


~ Representative character : some kind of kook. 
Ideal character: attachment (to). 
This letter (which is so commonly a mere formative), when it 
acts the part of a significant, conveys the idea of fo. 5» to 


(aT); ὃν to (αἱ, upon) ; 4 adding, joining; » abiding or stay- 
ing; om implying putting to or upon. 
‘(For illustration of the representative character, see Nuge 
Hebraice.) ΝΞ 
- ‘We have thus taken ἃ survey of the representative and ideal 
characters of the significants, > D, rT, 2, 5, 2, Ὦ, ἢ», Ὁ, Ὁ, Ὁ, Δ, 
Ἵν, Ὁ: and we have seen that these characters have not been 
determined on without-due deliberation, but that good grounds 
exist for our assigning to these significants the characters which 
we have assigned to them severally, : sm 
We have spoken of Y as a vowel which, although it is com- 
monly a mere formative, is, in a very few instances, (as when 


δὲ 
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combined with the most simple formatives,) invested with the 
power of a significant. 

Considered, then, as a significant, its characters have been 
thus. stated : R ᾿ 

. esentative character: an eye. 

; Tdeal character : wandering. cad . 

| The name of is PY, i. 6. an eye (the Samaritan Ὁ and the 
Greek and Roman © appear to represent an eye). 3> denotes 
wandering to and fro; Yn imports wandering; YY implies 
moving aside ; Yv denotes turning the eyes (see YW). 

1.18 a mere formative, except when it is a prefix particle, 
when it is a particle denoting connexion, a connecting particle. 
The name of is ἢ, which is a noun signifying a connecting 
mean, a thing for connecting or fastening (see the representa 
tive character of }in the Nuge Hebraice). Ὁ denotes firing, 
abiding, staying. 

‘8, Γ, . 2, bemg mere formatives, need no discussion as to 
their representative or ideal characters. They are employed, 
however, with a reference to their Phonic characters. 

Letters are employed, with a reference to their Phonic cha- 
racter, in forming words by onomatopceia. Exclamations and 
interjections of lamentation are expressed by words farmed of 
mere formative letters, whose Phonic character expresses the 
sound which these words severally refer to. Thus 1 (Ezek. xxx. 
2.), THIN (Judg. vi. 22.), 11 WI (Amos v. 16.), ὙΠ (Ezek. ii. 10.), 
YN (Ezek. xvi. 23.), TN (Ps. cxix. 5.), FIN (Ezek. vi. 1]. 
xxi. 15. or 22.) are interjeetions of lamentation, auswering te 
hah, oh, ho ho, heigho, hey, ahah, och, (at, at at, ὦ, ὦμοι, 
οὐαὶ, hei, heu, ve); so ΓΝ, NIN: NI, denote, ah now, nay, 
ah pray; Nit hah! ὙΠ (Isa. lv. 1.) ha! ONT akah!: From 
these interjections or natural expressions of feeling, are formed 
verbs and nouns of corresponding import. Thus by prefixing 
the formative prefix } to the simple aspirate 71, we form 73 
(Ezek. vii. 11.), sighing, moan, (whence MP to cause to sigh, to 
afflict,) PWIA to sigh, moan (q. ἃ, toah); ὙΠ (Jer. ix. 10, 18, 
19, 20.), 73 (Ezek. xxvii. 32.), ΓΤ (Mic. in. 4.), all signifying 
sighing. So from the exclaniation 83 we have the verb NS 
which is applied in Hiph, signifying to catse to sigh, (Numb. 
xxxii. 7. 9.) {hence it conveys the idea of leaving a desire 
ungratified or the non-fulfilment of a beneficial promise, it being 
used in this sense in the form of ἃ ἢ. f. in reg. ANI a promise 
unper formed, desire unsatisfied, a breach of promise, N umb, xiv, 
84. and in the pl. non-fulfilment of obligations, Job xxxiii. 10.) 
and it is applied to denote the act of intercession of a husband 
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- or father, whereby be expresses his disapprobation of a contract 
or vow entered into by a daughter or wife, rendered disallow. 
So. from the interjection 73N we have the verbs *TIN and ὮΝ to 
sigh, moan, (the latter verb not occurring as a verb in Kal ex- 
cepting in Rabbinical writings, bat being used in Hith. in 
Numb. xi. 1. Lam. iii. 39.) whence are formed as nouns WINN 
ΓΝ Ἢ (Isa. xxix. 2.) sighing and moaning, DIND (Ezek, xxiv.7.) 
moanings, O'NN (Hos. ix. 4.) mourners, NN (part. form) mourn- 
ing, sorrow [panting and laboring, (Hos. xii. 3 or 43 see also 
Job xviii. 7. Tea. xl. 29.) whence it also denotes exertton, Gen. 
xlix. 3. Deut. xxi. 17. πόνος, Ps. Ixxviii, cv. 36."}. So from 
the interjection 1 we have the π. ΓΤ (Isa. xlvii. 11. Ezek. vit. 
26.) affliction in reg. NW.. So MN to sigh for, (destre.in Hiph. 
MN to be an olject of desire, Isa. li.-7. Cant, 1.5. 10. or a de- 
sirable thing, pl. PWN) objects of desire, usually applied to green 
spots of pasture in the desert which were objects ‘of powerful 

sire) ἢ. f. in reg: SN sighing after, desire, MRI in reg. NRN 
un object of destre, desire ; “IND (part. ἢ. πὶ. pl. in reg.) desires 
(Ps. cxl.9.). «As St! and SA! are interjections expressive of 
the natural sounds whereby silence is enjoined, so the union of 
an aspirate with a sibilant letter is, in Hebrew, similarly. used. 
Thos Dit is an interjection enjoining silence (HuSH! Judg. 
1,19. Hab. ii. 20, &c.); Di? (3 pers. sing.) he hushed 
(Numb. xiii. $0.) ; TT hush ye (Nehem. viii. 11.) 3. Dit is ‘used 
aldo. adverbially, denoting sifent/y (Amos viii. 8.). So WM, as 
a verb, signifies to HuSH or be ‘silent, or to -Aush others 
non. sox oy 595 own ovorn (Nehem. viii. 11.) “ And 
the Levites hu S Hed all the people, saying, HuS H ye,” ]: hence 


with the formative prefix 5 it forms Wr, which is used as ‘averb 
w Hith. signifying to SA, or 11 SH, each other, it being applied 
to persons whispering together, (2 Sam. xii. 19. Ps. xl. 18.), 
and as a noun it denotes a whisper (spoken of a hushed or 
secret prayer, Isa. xxvi. 16.): the triliteral is also used to denote 
the hissing noise with which serpents were charmed ; the Hiph. 
part. m. pl. DWM being rendered charmers (Ps. lviii. 6.). So 
with the formative prefix 3, Wf is used to denote a serpent, 
which is named WM) from its hissing. There are many other 
words formed by onomatopeeia, but the foregoing instances are 
sufficient for the purpose of illustrating the subject. 

_ The preceding detail, tedious and prolix as it may appear, 





1 It is, by translators, confounded sometimes with ὩΣΤ riches, and with 
ὯΝ iniquity. 
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offers a condensed and hasty sketch of the proofs on which the 

determination of the characters of the Hebrew letters: rests. 

Coupled with the paper previously submitted to your notice, it 

inay enable ‘you -to form an idea of the correctness or incor- 

rectuess of:the elementary principles which are developed -in the 

Nuge Hebraice. © _ 7 
' . Νδ. 3. ἡ. Ὁ. 
. August 18, 1896. ᾿ 
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‘THE CHORIZONTES. 





Tu Chorizontes (οἱ χωρίζοντες) were a sect of Homeric gram- 
marians, who maintained that the Odyssey was not written by 
the author of the [lias, It was only known from a passage of 
Seneca, de brev. Vit. c. 13. ‘ejusdemne auctoris essent Jas et 
Odyssea,’ that among the ancients such a question was agitated, 
until the Scholia of Villoison._ produced a number. of passages 
with severe animadversions on these grammarians, -Wolf, p. 
clviii. has put these passages together. ‘These Chorizontes are, 
however, never mentioned by name, nor can it be inferred from 
thase passages how many there were. But there can be nodoubt 
that they were men of great erudition, and. perfectly. conversant 
with ancient history and mythology. It would not be fair to 
judge of their grammatical knowlege only from the passages 
Which their adversaries have thought proper to bring forwards, 
in order to refute them: those would, to show off against the 
Chorizontes, probably pass over many important critical re- 
marks of the latter, and pick’ out those which seemed. the 
wedkest in‘ point of afgument. Thus, Il. x. 476. is made. to 
disprove the assertion of the Chorizontes, that προπάροιθε ‘is 
used in’ the Odyssey only as definition of time,-in the. Ihad-only 
as definition of place. To show that they were wrong in saying, 
that the Odyssey alone had εὐτελῆ λεξίδια as χοίνιξ or λύχνος, ad 1]. 
A. 147. ὅλμος is quoted against them. The Chorizontes had also 
remarked that, Il. Φ. 416, Aphrodite is called the spouse of Ares, 
in the Odyssey of Hephestos. Neleus, Η.λ. 609. has twelve sons, 
and Odyss: A. 295. only three.  Creta, 1]. β.. 649. is called 
ἑκατόμπολις, and Odyss. τ. 174. contains only ninety towns. It 
appears that they even pointed out contradictions in the Ihiad, 
Il. ν. 365. Cassandra is εἶδος ἀρίστη among the daughters of 
Priamus, and I]; ζ. 252. Laodike. 
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A passage in the Vita Homeri of Proctus, published with ad- 
ditions from a Codex in the Escurial, says of Homer: Γέγραφε 
δὲ ποιήσεις δύο, ᾿Ιλιάδα καὶ ᾿Οδύσσειαν' Εἰένων καὶ ᾿Ἑλλάνικος ἀφαι- 

ῦσιν αὐτοῦ" οἱ μέντοι ἀρχαῖοι καὶ τὸν κύκλον ἀγαφέρουσιν εἷς αὐτόν. 

ese words give us ἃ clue for the time when those Chorizon- 
tes lived. As they stand here, something must be wrong in the 
text; Wolf said the passage was mutilated; Heyne maintained 
that the Venetian Codex had jugevay; and he read ἣν Ζήνων, 
meaning the philosopher Zeno, of whom Diogenes, Laert. vii. 
4, quotes Προβλημάτων ‘Ounpixavy πέντε. Imm. Bekker found 
ὃν in the Codex; there is no doubt, therefore, that this passage 
gives us the names of two Chorizontes: besides, Bekker found 
ἀφαιροῦνται instead of ἀφαιροῦσιν. We know Xenon as an am- 
bassador of the Achzans, Pol. xxx. 7. 14. But what is better 
still, we know for certain that there was an Homeric gram- 
marian of the name of Xenon: for the Venet. Schol. have II. 
μ. 435. the words ἐν δὲ τῷ πρὸς τὸ Ξἰένωνος παράδοξον προφέρεται 
ἀμεμφέα μισθόν. 

But who is Hellanicus ? Can it be the logographer Hellani- 
cus from Lesbos? But would Hellanicus the logographer have 
ventured to take the Odyssey from Homer, at a time when 
Homer appeared yet as the Atlas, who carried every epic poem 
on bis shoulders; at a time when it was yet believed that the 
Kéxpia and the ᾿Επίγονοι were written by Homer, and Herodot. 
ii. 117. hardly dared to doubt it?) How can Hellanicus have 
taken the Odyssey away from Homer, when Aristotle left him 
yet the Margites ? How should Helianicus have shown so much 
critical boldness, who is accused by ‘Thucyd. 1, 97. Ephorus 
(Phot. p. 64.), Strabo, x. p. 451. B., ix. p. 426. C., of having 
believed the silliest fables? Cf. Diodor.i. 37. Can we think him 
a man of nice discrimination in point of language, who wrote 
yet im an annalistic style? Οἷς, de Or. 11. 12. 1]. ο. 651. οἱ δ᾽ 
οὐκ ἐδύναντο, καὶ ἀχνύμενοί περ ἑταίρου χραισμεῖν. Hellanicus 
takes περ as the Holic form instead of περί; Od. β. 185. he 
derived ἀνιείης from ἀνιᾶν and not from ἀνιέναι: and II, ε. 460. 
he wrote θηλέας instead of θήλεας in the sense of ταχέας, Ws Acopi- 
χῶς ἐκτιθεμένου τοῦ ποιητοῦ. Eustathius seems to have belMeved 
that this Hellanicus the grammarian and the Iogographer were 
the same person, as he says, speaking of him xara τὴν παλαιὰν 
ἱστορίαν, and οἱ παλαιοί φασιν. But he could be mistaken 
too. Every doubt is removed by Suidas, 8. v. Πτολεμαῖος ᾿Επι- 
θέτης, where it is said that this Ptolomzus was not only a pupil 
of Aristarch, but also of the grammarian Hellanicus; and Hel- 
lanicus a pupil of Agathocles, and Agathocles a pupil of Zetio- 
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dotus, of whom also Aristarch was a pupil through Aristopha- 
nes Byzant. | . | | 
_ Thence we know that Hellanicus was a contemporary of 
Aristarch, and that he lived about Olymp. εἶν. He was one 
of the grammarians who found all the dialects in Homer. Thus 
we have ascertained who those two Chorizontes were, and when 
they lived; and no doubt they were at the head of their school, 
as the careful Proclug mentions them particularly. The Παρά- 
δοξον of Xenon is probably the opinion of the Chorizontes, that 
Homer was not the autbor of the Odyssey. 

In the above passage of Proclus, the word ἀρχαῖοι means the 
same, whom Aristot, calls, Metaph., xiv. extr. p. 306. 4th ed. 
Brand. of ἀρχαῖοι 'Ομηρικοὶ ; as Theagenes of Rhegium, Stesim- 
brotus of Thasus, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, &c. Eustath. p. 
785. calls them οἱ παλαιοὶ, and Schol. Villoison ad 1]. 83. of ἀρ- 
χαῖοι κριτικοί, These believed yet that Homer had. written the 
cyclic poems—for the χύχλος of Proclus cannot mean any thing 
else, 
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ANCIENT ΠΈΜΕΡΥ for. Canine. Madness... 


Iw the Geoponica, which is a collection of Greek agricultural 
writers, there is the following receipt for the cure of mad ‘dogs, 
and also for those who have been bit by them : 

“4 Let dogs that are mad be confined, and kept without food 
for one day. Afterwards, let some hellebore be mingled with 
their drink, and when they have been purged by it, let them 
be fed with barley bread. ἴῃ ἃ similar manner you may cure 
those that have been bit by mad dogs.” The name of the au- 
thor of this receipt is Theommnestus.—Basilez, p.4 46. ᾿ 

The justly celebrated Dr. Barrow recommends hellebore to 
be given to those who are insane from obviously erroneous con- 
ceptions. And if it can purify from this insanity, it may perhaps 
also contribute to remove that which 1s canine. The passage 
which 1 allude to is in his Lectiones Mathematica, p. 77. and 
is in answer to those who deny that mathematical demonstration 


is established on a firm basis. 
T. TAYLOR. 
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Correction ofa passage in Demosthenes. -. 


The opening of the TH1ikRD PxiLipPic appears to me to be 
very much injured by the manner of pointing, thus εἰς τοῦθ᾽ ὑπηγ- 
μένα πάντα τὰ πράγματα καὶ προειμένα ὁρῶ, ὥστε δέδοικα μὴ βλάσ- 
φημον μὲν εἰπεῖν, ἀληθὲς δ᾽ ἧ. ‘This is certainly a most lame and 
impotent conclusion to a sentence in which ‘the orator has been 
raising the expectation of something more pithy. It appears 
to me that ὥστε is not to be construed with δέδοικα, but with 
οὖκ dy δύνασθαι χεῖρον some lines below. Let me set dowm the 
whole sentence as ἶ think it ought to be read, and let the reader 
judge. 

Πολλῶν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, λόγων γιγνομένων “ὀλίγου δεῖν ᾿καϑ' 
ἑκάστην ἐκκλησίαν περὶ ὧν Φίλινῥπος, ἀφ᾽ οὗ τὴν εἰρήνην ἐποιήσατο, 
οὐ μόνον ὑμᾶς, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους Ἕλληνας ἀδικεῖ, καὶ πάντων εὖ 
οἶδ᾽ ὅτι φησάντων γ᾽ dy, εἰ καὶ μὴ ποιοῦσι τοῦτο, καὶ λέγειν δεῖν, καὶ 
πράττειν ἅπασι προσήκειν, ὅκως ἐκεῖνος παύσεται τῆς ὕβρεως καὶ δίκην 
δώσει, εἷς τοῦδ᾽ ὑπηγμένα πάντα τὰ πράγματα "καὶ προειμένα ὁρῶ, 
ὥστε--- δέδοικα μὴ βλάσφημον μὲν εἰπεῖν, ἀληθὲς δ᾽ ἡ---εἰ καὶ λέγειν 
ἅπαντες ἐβούλοντο οἱ παριόντες, καὶ χειροτονεῖν ὑμεῖς, ἐξ ὧν ὡς Φαυ- 
λότατ᾽ ἔμελλε τὰ πράγμαθ' ἕξειν, οὐκ ὧν (ἡγοῦμαι) δύνασθαι χεῖρον ἢ 
νῦν αὐτὰ διατεθῆναι. 

The ᾿ἱπιεγγυρίϊοη---δέδοικα-:-ἀληθὲς δ᾽ J—is intended both to 
deprecate the anger of the Athenians at what could not but 
sound harshly in their ears, and to arouse the attention. Many 
similar interruptions occur in Demosthenes, cf. Reisk. p. 97. 
1, 28. seqq. p. 312. 1. 14—21. καί μου πρὸς Διὸς---χρήσομαι---ἐμοὶ 
μὲν κ΄ τ. dr. p. 479. 7. ἄς. Ke. ᾿ 

H. L.. 


Manse of Ecclesmachan, June 1827. ᾿ 
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[Parr Hli.—Continued from No. LXIX.] 
IV.—De conjunctivi usu deliberative apud recentiores. 


Recentronem usum quum dico, eam iatelligi volo, qui quum per pros oratio- 
nis scriptores lingua Gra:ca ad certiorem dicendi rationem revocata esset, obti- 
nere ceepit. Is quum fere etiaw poésin ompem, preter epicam, invasisset, com- 
plectitur scriptores omnes, qui incorrupta lingua Greca acripserunt, exceptis epicia. 
Nam quum oo tempore, guo Homerus atque Hesiodus et quos illi auctores habye- 
rant, carmina.ava condidere, ex conjunctivo paullatim futurum enasceretur, fieri 
non potuit, quin epica oratio liberius adhuc conjunctivo uteretar, etsi jam 
Homeri Hesiodique gvo satis accurate hos verbi modos distinguens. De ea dis- 
tmetione supra dictum. Recentiores vero conjunctivi usum magis etiam coangus- 
tarunt, ita ut οἱ extra sententias finales et conditionales salam deliberandi et 
adhortandi vim relinquerent, in sententiis conditionalibus autem solam admit- 
terent futuri exacti, sive mavis rei experientia comprobandz significationem. . 

Et deliberativus quidem conjunctivi usus in interrogationibus maxime ‘cerni- 
tur: Od. E. 299. 

ὦ μοι ἐγὼ Bards, τί νύ μοι μήκιστα γένηται ; 


& μοι ἐγὼ τί πάθω; τί νύ μοι μήκιστα γένηται. 
Ἀραυὰ Atticos hec frequentissima sunt; ut, τί φῶ ; 
πα BO; KE OTH; πᾷ κέλσω ; 


et 465. 


Aristoph. Ran. 1. 
εἴπω τι τῶν εἰωθότων ; ~ 

Patet hajusmodi orationem ellipticam esse, αἱ intelligatur nescio aut nescio απ, 

wel simile quid. Quare si hoc genus in obliqua interrogatione usurpatur, nihil dif- 

fert ab recta interrogatione ut quam re vera ipsam quoque obliquam putare opor- 

text. Deliberare autem quid faciendum sit, et in nostris rebus et in alienis 

possumus. Undé hic conjunctivas omnium personarum est. Ut quod apud Euri- 


pidem est in Oreste v. 779. 
ἀλλὰ δῆτ᾽ ἔλθω; 


si de alio qui mittendus esset loqueretur Orestes, recte diceret, ἀλλὰ δῆτ᾽ ἔλθῃ ; 
Non πη recte, si Pylades, quicum loquitur, esset mittendus, huic diceret ἀλλὰ 
δῆτ᾽ ἔλθῃς ; Demosthenes de cor. Ὁ. 268, 27. ἤδη δ' ἐπὶ ταῦτα πορεύσομαι, το- 
σοῦτον αὐτὸν ἐρωτήσας" πύτερόν σέ τις, Αἰσχίνη, τῆς πόλεως ἐχθρὸν ἢ ἐμὸν εἶναι 
φῇ; Idem in Ahdrot. p. 618, 8. εἶτα ταῦθ᾽ οὗτοι πεισθῶσιν ὑπὲρ αὑτῶν σε ποιεῖν 
καὶ τὰ τῆς σῆς ἀναισθησίας καὶ πονηρίας ἔργα ἐφ᾽ ἑαντοὺς ἀναδέξωνται ; Sed quod 
apud Euripidem legitur, Herc. F. 1417. πῶς οὖν ἔτ᾽ εἴπῃς ὅτι συνέσταλμαι κακοῖς ; 
vereor ut potuerit pro μηκέτ᾽ ody εἴπῃς dici, ut potius scribendum videatur πῶς 
οὖν ἐνίπτεις. ‘Non ita in conjunctivo adhortativo, quamquam is proprie nihil aliud 
quam deliberativus est. Cur vero? Nempe ob id ipsum, quia proprie est delibe- 
rativus. Nem nosmet ipsos quid facere oporteat quum deliberamus, in eo sumus 
ut id faciamus: quo fit nt hic deliberativus conjanctivus adhortationi adhibeatur : 
qaum vero deliberamus quid alios facere conveniat, nihil illud ad illorom vo- 
untatem pertinet. Non enim illi deliberant, sed nos. Omnis enim deliberatio 
eo tendit, ut is ipse, qui deliberat, capiat consilium. Qui si alios hoc verbo, quo 
sese deliberare significat, alloquitur, tantum abest ut eos ad faciendum exhorte- 
tur, ut nondum an eos exhortari debeat sibi constare indicet. Fac enim, aliquem, 
qui alios ire velit, dicere ἴωσιν" quid dicet alind quam ego delibero an tllos mit- 
tam, i. e. πέμψω ; At num ita hos jusserit ire? Minime. Sed de se ipso si dicit 
ἴω, aut de iis, quorum ipse unus est, ἴωμεν, recte dicit illud, quia in ipsius vo- 
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luntate positum est, exsequi id de quo deliberat. Eaque re factum eat, ut conjanc- 
tivus ille deliberativus, ubi primes persone est, ita usurpari possit, ut vim habere 
videatur exhortandi, quam revera non inesse in 60, sed proprie nihil nisi deli- 
berationem contineri, illud ostendit, quod sape exhortandi verbum adijicitar, ut 
φέρ᾽ ἴδω et alia hujusmodi plurima apud Aristophanem aliosque. Hometus : 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἀριθμήσω καὶ ἴδωμαι. 

GAN’ ἄγε δὴ στέωμεν καὶ ἀλεξώμεσθα μίψοντες. 
Id ergo omissum potius censendum est, ubi solus positus est conjunctivus, quam 
hic putandus revera exhortandi potestatem habere. MRarus hic in singularis nv- 
meri prima persona conjunctivus est non addito φέρε aut ἄγε. Euripides Heracl. 
658. 


σοφῶς κελεύεις. μὴ τρέσῃς μιάσματος 
τοὐμοῦ μετασχεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐλευθέρως θάνω ; 
ut ποῦ esse videatur, quare παρέλθω δόμους in Medea v. 1275. cum Elmsleio, 
cai is est v. 1242. interrogative dictam putetur. Rarius etiam, addito quidem 
φέρε, alia persona in prime locum substituitur, ut in Philocteta v. 800. 
dep, ὦ τέκνον, viv καὶ τὸ τῆς νήσου μάθῃς. 
Correctoris est μάθε in cod. Ven. Sensus enim est, φέρε εἴπω νῦν τὰ τῆς νήσου. 
Czterum patet hic usns conjunctivi deliberativi sliquanto latius,ut tuivis impe- 
rativo subjiciatur. Iliad. Z. 340. ° 
GAN’ ἄγε νῦν ἐπίμεινον, ἀρήϊα τεύχεα δύω. 
¥. 71. 


θάπτέ pe ὅττι τάχιστα, πύλας ᾿Αἴδαο rephow. 
Attigi hanc rem in diss. de ellipsi et pleonasmo p. 182. Exempla bene multa 
congessit Elmsleius ad Heracl. 559. et ad Medeam v. 1242. 

Deliberativo conjunctivo in obliquis interrogationibus et dubitationibus vix ulles 
scriptor sepius usus est quam Herodotus. i. 75. ἔς re τὰ χρηστήρια ἔπεμπε, εἰ 
στρατεύηται ἐπὶ Πέρσας. Vide ii. 52. iv. 9. vi. 25. ubi rovép reponendum ; et cum 
ὅστις iv. 156. v. 42. ubi vera scriptura est fy ; ix. 98. et cum ὀκότερος i. 159. et 
206. ubi ποιέῃ legendum ; vi. 52. viii. 101. Conjunxit utrumque modum, conjune- 
tivum et optativum i, 52. τοῖσι δὲ ἄγειν μέλλουσι τῶν Λυδῶν ταῦτα τὰ δῶρα és 

“τὰ ἱρὰ ἐνετέλλετο ὃ Kpoicos ἐπειρωτᾶν τὰ χρηστήρια, εἰ στρατεύηται ἐπὶ ἸΠέρσα 
Ἐροῖσος, καὶ εἴ τινα στρατὸν ἀνδρῶν προσθέοιτο φίλον. ἘΠῚ mox legati δες repe- 
tunt: καὶ viv ὑμέας ἐπειρωτᾷ, εἰ στρατεύηται ἐπὶ ΤἸΙέρσας, καὶ ef τινα στρατὸν 
δρῶν προσθέοιτο σύμμαχον. Cave utrinsque modi eamdem putes vim esse. Ne- 
que vero optativus, ut cui non sit ἂν additum, significare poterit ax pessit sibi socies 
adjungere. Sed hoc dicit : an deberet expeditionem adversus Persas facere, et an 
censerent oracula socios adjungi. Nam diversa πῶς sunt: primo interrogat an de- 
beat proficisci, quz ipsius est deliberatio ; deinde, si debeat, an oracula id se ve- 
Tint cum sociis facere: quod nihil est aliud quam an sinant, idque est ex oracu- 
lorum mente dictum. Id apparet ex v. 67. τοῦτον ἐπεθύμησε ὃ Κλεισθένης ἐόντα 
᾿Αργεῖον ἐκβαλεῖν ἐκ τῆς χώρης. ἐλθὼν δὲ ἐς Δελφούς, ἐχρηστηριάζετο εἰ ἐκβά- 
λοι τὸν "Ἄδρηστον. Aperte hic non interrogat an debeat ejicere Adrastum, sed . 
an velit eum Apollo ejici, i. e. an non refragetur. Eodem modo illad intelligea- 
dum est viii. 67. ὡς δὲ κόσμῳ ἐπαξῆς ἵζοντο, πέμψας Ἐέρξης Μαρδόνιον, εἰρώτα 
πειρώμενος ἑκάστου εἰ ναυμαχίην woidorro. Hec quum minus accurate discer- 
neret Werferus in Actis Monac. vol. i. p. 230. seqq. fieri non potuit quin cor- 
righ vellet que minime indigent correctione. Demosthenes in Mid. p. 525, 19. 

τις οὖν κἀκείνοις τοῖς προὐπάρχουσι νόμοις καὶ τούτῳ τῷ μετ᾽ ἐκείνους τεθέντι 
καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς λοιποῖς ἔστ᾽ ἔνοχος, τοιοῦτος πότερα μὴ δῷ διὰ τοῦτο δίκην ἣ μείζω 
δοίη δικαίως ; ἐγὼ μὲν οἶμαι μείξω. Accurate distinxit modos, ut non debuerit 

Bekkerus Spaldingio assentiri, ἂν optativo adjiciendum censenti. Nam quam 

id agat orator, ut ostendat pona dignum esse Midiam, refutat eos, qui illum 

forte absoluturi sint. Itaque πότερα μὴ δῷ δίκην dicit: utrumne tHe nom debet 
penas dare? Debet vero. Deinde autem affert aliquid, quod non vult fieri, sed 
quod eo tantum fine adjicit, ut illam priorem sententiam exaggerando corrobo- 
ret: an censebitis majore potius pana dignum esse? Hoc vero per optati- 
vum debuit dicere, quia non est illud, quod nunc oportere ait, sed quod oporteret; 
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wi ἐδ ipsius esset illum: punire. Itaque censendam quidem ita putat, 
majore ian pena, dignum esse, sed non contendit debere iam αἰεὶ ἤν 
majore. Placet exemplum πδϑουπά δ᾽ personz adjicere, quod hac rarius invenitur. 
Oraculum apud Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 1089. et Suidam in v. ’Apyias : 
ἤλθετ᾽ ἐρησόμενοι Φοῖβον, τίνα γαῖαν ἵκησθε. 
Opere pretium est hic observare, etsi inter conjunctivam atque indicativum fu- 
turi multum interest, tamen pro affinitate, quz est inter hos modos, δῶρα fu- 
tarum usurpari, ubi putes conjunctivo potius utendum fuisse. Et ubi quidem non 
quid debeat fieri, sed quid futurum sit queritur, nemo non videt necessario futu- 
rum requiri, ut apnd Herodotum i. 86. βουλάμενος εἰδέναι εἴ τίς μι» ϑαιμόνων ῥύ- 
σεται τοῦ μὴ ζῶντα κατακαυθῆναι. Aliter apud eumdem viii. 36. ἐν δείματι δὲ 
καθεστῶτες, ἐμαντεύοντο περὶ τῶν ἱρῶν χρῃμάτων, εἴτε σφέα κατὰ γῇ κατ- 
ορύξουσι, εἴτε ἐκκομίσουσι ἐς ἄλλην χώρην. Sed apud Demosth. p. 1160, 9. ἀκού- 
σαντες δέ μου οἱ ἐξηγηταὶ ταῦτα, ὁ με πότερον ἐξηγήσωνταί μοι μόνον ἣ 
καὶ συμβουλεύσωσι». Ita quidem Reiskius cum cod. Bav, et Bekkerus, apud quem 
duo codd. ut vulgo ἐξηγήσονται, sicut in Herodoti loco aliquot codd. conjunc- 
tivos prebent. Mibi quidem et apud Herodotum uterque indicativus, et apud 
Demosthenem ἐξηγήσονται probatur. Etenim, si quid video, alia est futur in 
bujusmodi locis significatio, quam aut conjunctivij aut optativi. Nam si conjunc- 
tivus de eo quod oporteat, optativus autem de ev quod quis censeat faciendum esse 
usurpatur, futuram ad ea videtur referri, in quibus neque an debeant fieri, ne- 
que an censeat quis futura esse, sed simpliciter an sint futura quaritur, i.e. an, 
si quis ea faciat, effectum daturus sit, id quod fere idem est atque an liceat fa- 
cere. Itaque et apud Herodotum recte se habebunt indicativi, et in Demo- 
sthenis loco apte legetur .éiyhoorra: interrogabunt, ulrwn interpretari tantum 
diceret, an deberent etiam consilium dare. Apparet vero, id etiam Latine recte 
dici per futurum : ufrum tentummodo interpretaturi essent. Confirmat banc ex- 
plicationem quam illud apud,Herodotum vi. 86, 8. ἐπειρωτῶντα δὲ αὐτὸν εἰ ὅρκῳ τὰ 
χρήματα ληΐσετα, h Πυθίη μετέρχεται τοῖσδε τοῖσι ἔπεσι: quo in loco manifes- 
tum est, non » quid oporteat, sed quid liceat, sermonem 6486, ut non de- 
buerit Werferus in Actis Monac. i, p. 384. de conjunctivo reponendo cogitare; 
tum plura apud Thieydidem exempla, que habes apud Popponem vol. {. p. 187. 
Confirmat etiam similis indicativi presentis usus. Nam illud quidem per se 
intelligitur, uti an sit aliquid queritur, necessario eum verbi modum requiri, ut 
apud Herodotum ix. 16. ὡς δὲ ἀπὸ δεΐπνου ἔσαν, διαπινὄντων, τὸν Πέρσην τὸν ὅμό- 
«Awoy, Ἑλλάδα γλῶσσαν ἱέντα, εἴρεσθαι αὐτὸν ὁποδαπός ἐστι; sed aliquan- 
tum ab hoc differt illud ejusdem v. 48. ὃ δὲ, ἀκούσας ταῦτα, és Δελφοὺς οἴχετο 
χρησόμενος τῷ χρηστηρίῳ, εἰ αἱρέει ἐπὶ ἣν στέλλεται χώρην" ἡ δὲ Πυθίη οἱ “χρᾷ 
αἱρήσεω.. Hinc licebit etiam de his verbis ejusdem scriptoris v. 83. judicare : 
wep ταύτης ὧν τῆς συμφορῆς οἱ ᾿Ἐπιδαύριοι ἐχρέωντο ἐν Δελφοῖσι" ἡ δὲ Πυθίη 
σφέας ἐκέλενε Δαμίης τε καὶ Αὐξησίης ἀγάλματα ἱδρύσασθαι, καί σφι ἰδρυσαμέ- 
vow: ἄμεινον συνοίσεσθαι. ἐπειρώτεον ὧν οἱ ᾿Επιδαύριοι κότερα χαλκοῦ ποιέονται τὰ 
ἣ λίθον. Valckenarius hic ποιέωνται scribendum putabat, cui adstipu- 
latus est Werferus B. 231. seq. et quis non facile adducatur ut in eandem sen- 
tentiam concedat? Et tamen, nisi fallor, recte tuentur libri iadicativum, non 
quod non licuerit uti conjunctivo: nam debuit ille etiam poni, si quzrebatur, ex 
qua materia oporteret statuas illas fieri: sed quod eo non opus erat. Nam quum 
j-m certum esset, debere poni statuas, satis erat ita iri quas ponimus statuas, 
facimusne creas an lapideas? Vide alia similia apud Werferum I. |. p. 282. seqq. 


V.—De ἂν cum conjunctivo deliberativo. 


Jam sive deliberationi sive adhortationi inserviat conjunctivus, carere eum 
particula ἂν viri docti observarunt. Vide quos commeworavit -Matthie in Gr. 
gr. §. 515. 2. not. 1. in primis Scheferum in Melet. Crit. p.97.seqq. Sed caus- 
sam, cur ita sit, nemo explicuit. Dictuin est supra, particulas ἂν et κὲν con- 
ditionem significare. Jam quemadmodum in indicativo ἔλεγεν ἂν vidimus idem esse 
quod ἕλεγεν εἰ ἔλεγεν, ita eadem in ceteris modis ratio obtinet. Quod si vel 
deliberandi vel adhortandi caussa diceres λέγωμεν ἄν, nihil id aliud forct, quam 
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λέγωμεν εἰ λόγωμεν. Vide vero quid hoc sit. Nihil profecto altad, quam debea- 
mus dicere, αν αν, vel breving, debeamus forte dicere. At itarem furtuitam 
habes, quz fieri debeat, si fors ita ferat, ut in Homerico illo, 

εἰ δό κε μὴ δώωσιν, ἐγὼ δέ κεν αὐτὸς ὅλωμαι. εὐ εν 
At ubi deliberas, non quid forte debeas, i. e. quid debeas, si debeas, sed an de- 
beas queris. Itaque particola conditionalis ἂν abesse debet. Eadem in adhor- 
tando ratio est. . 

Quod sicubi hujusmodi conjunctivis additum inrenitur ἄν, aut ad alam vocem 
pertmet, ut ad participiam apud Pseudodemosthenem in Erotico p. 1404, 14. 
ᾧ vb ἂν ἁρμόττουσαν εἰκόνα ἐνέγκω σκοτῶν, obx ὁρῶ" vel ad infinitivum, ut 
apud Piatonem de Legg. if. p. 655. C. τί ποτ᾽ ἂν οὖν Ἀόγωμεν τὸ πεπλαρηκὸν 

εἶναι; δαὶ mendam subest, ut in Critone Pfatonis p. 60. C. quem locum 
Matthie §. 616. affert: τί οὖν ἂν εἴπωσιν οἱ νόμοι ; pridem enim reete editum 
erat, τί οὖν, ἂν εἴπωσιν ol νόμοι; quid vero, si leges dicant? vel in Phwdro p. 
931. Ὁ. et in Philebo p. 15. C. qui loci nunc ex codd. correcta sunt; vel 
apud Strabonem p. 679. ed. Caxaub. (907. C. Almel. T. V. p. 726. Taschuck.) 
ἂν λάβωσι τάξιν ; ubi ex Scheferi sententia ad Soph. Cid. Col. 1418. eam 
eodd. quibusdam ἂν delendum. Idem Schzferus in Melet. Crit. p. 96. s. jure 
improbet Stephani lectionem apu:] Sophoclem Trach. 949. 
πότερα πρότερ' ἂν ἐπιστένω ; 

Gravias vitium latet apud Platonem in Protagora p. 819. B. ubi conveniant libs 
emnes in hac scriptura : σοὶ δὲ λέγοντι οὐκ ἔχω ὕπως ἂν arith. Neque enim 
quidquam proficias, si cum Heindorfio aut deleri ἂν jubeas, aut servato reponas 
» quia que precedunt queque sequuntur contrariam requirant senten- 

3 ut corrigendum videatur, σοὶ δὲ λέγοντι οὐκ ἔχω ὅπως ἀνακεισθῶ. 


VI.—De sententiis conditionalibus of finalibus. 


Prrusquam de usu particule ἂν in sententiis conf§tionalibus et finalibus dica- 
tur, paucis de natura harum sententiarum ac diversitate ex dum est. Et 
conditionales quidem sententias eas vocamus, quibus causes Sadicatur, qua pre- 
gréssa aliud quid consequatur ; finales autem illas, quibus evegtus significatur, ob 
qaem efficiendum quid fiat. Ex quo intelligitur, commane ntriusque generis 
hoc esse, quod conditionem aliquam continent ; differre autem inter se eo, quod 
conGitionales sententie conditionem a facto quod pregressum sit, finales autem 
ab eventu qui sit consequuturus repetunt. Ita sententia conditionalis est λέξω 
ὡς εἰδῶ, dicam ut sciero: pregressa enim scientia sit necesse est, ut caussa di- 
cendi; finalis autem, λέξω ds εἶδῇς, dicam μὲ ecias: quo effecti cogitatio pro 
caussa dicendi esse significatur. 

Jam quod ad particulam ἂν attinet, ejus in conditionatbus sentenfiis pla- 
nissima ratio est. Abest enim, ubi simpliciter conditio indictur qua quid fiat ; 
additur autem, ubi eam conditionem incertam esse atque e rebus fortuitis pen- 
dere innuimus. Similis usus est particule hujus In yententiis finalibus. Quum 
enim certum indicamus finem, omittitur; quum autem eventum rebus fortuitis 
obnoxium, adjicitur. Sed in hoc quidem genere singularis ratio est particule ἵνα, 
quam adspernari ἂν in sententia finali videbimus. " 

Omnino autem bene tenendum est, si epicorum veterum sermonem exceperis, 
ἂν τόδε ἡμεῖς ita adjungi conjunctivo, ut vere constructumn cum eo existimari 
sit, unice pertinere ad conjunctiones illas, ex quibus pendet conjunctivus : 
de “qua re dictum est lib. i. cap. 4. 


VII.— De usu particule ἂν cum conjunctivo in sententiis conditionalibus, et pri- 
mane quidem de εἰ et ἣν cum conjunctive. 


Drxiuvs conjunctivum sine particula ἂν poni in sententiis conditionalibus» 
ubi nihil nisi conditio ipsa indicetur ; addi autem ἄν, ubi conditio pendcat ex 
rebus fortuitis, Ac permulta sunt vocabula, que conditioni significande inser- 
viunt: primo particula proprie conditionalis εἰ, deinde illz, quibus temporis 
locive significatio adjuncta est, ut ἐπεί, ὅτε, ὁπότε, εὖτε, πρίν, ἕως, ἔνθα, ἵνα, 
ὅθι, οὗ, ὅπου, of, ὅποι, J, ὅπῃ, ἔνϑεν, ὅθεν, ὁπόθεν, tum pronomina ὅς, οἷος, ὁποῖος, 
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tees, ὁπόσος, daérepos. Horum quedam, in primis particulam αἰ, ab Atticis non 
juaga conjuncdvo, nisi si ἂν sccederet, diu fuit virorum doctoram opinio. Ac Bas- 
tius quidem quod in epistola critica ad Boissonadum p. 120. s. ed. Lips. ex 
Thome M. precepto p. 267. existimabat, verba αὐθυπότακτα etiam apnd Atticos 
εἰ cum conjunctivo sine ἂν admittere, id inane commentum esse satis mili τὶ" 
deor demonstrasse, in dissertatione de preceptis quibusdam Atticistarum. Unde 
ortam sit illud Atticistarum preceptum, docuit Lobeckius ad Phryn. p.724. Ac- 
cidit in bac quoque re, quod sxpissime, ut que rara essent corrupta putaren- 
tur, nec quzreretur, quam rationem haberent. Tantum abest enim, ut agt per 
se prava aut ab Atticorum usu abhorrens sit constructio particule οἰ cum con- 
janctivo, ut, quum non perinde sit, utrum εἰ an ἐὰν ponatur, non magis dix 
pro εἰ, quam εἰ pro ἐὰν adhiberi possit. Monueram ea de re ad Soph. Aj. 491. 
assensusque est vir eximius, majorisque animi quam ut suas opiniones veritati 
preferret, P. Elmsleius, quem prematura morte litteris ereptum case sumo 
cum dolore nuper accepimus. Vide eum ad Bacch. 203. 858. et in prefat, 
tertis ed. (Ed. Regis ad v. 191. 874. Grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 144, 
20. μετὰ δὲ ὑποτακτικῶν" (Iliad. M. 239.) . 
εἴτ᾽ ἐπὶ δεξί ἴωσι πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν τε. 
καὶ ξοφοκλῆς ἐν Οἰδίποδι τυράννῳ. (ν. 873.) 

ὕβρις εἰ πολλῶν ὑπερπλησθῇ. 

ὃ αὐτός. 


(Ged. Col. 1442.) 
δυστάλαινα τἄρ᾽ ἐγώ, 
εἴ σον στερηθῶ. 
ΚρᾳτῖνοΞ Γείτοσω" 
εἰ copes ἧ. 
Ἑενοφῶν Παϊίδείας" (iii. 8: δ0.) εἰ μὴ πρόσθεν ἡσκηκότες. Πλάτων Νόμων δωδο- 
κάτῳ' (p. 958. D.) εἴτέ que θῆλυς ἧ. Xenophontis verba sunt: ὦ Χρυσάντα, 
μηδέν σε λυπούντων αἱ τοῦ Agouplou παραινέσεις" οὐδεμία γάρ ἐστιν οὕτω καλὴ 
παραίνεσις, ἅτις Teds, μὴ ὄντας ἀγαθοὺς αὐθήμερον ἀκούσαντας ἀγαθοὺς ποιήσει" 
οὐκ ἂν οὖν τοξότας ye, εἰ μὴ ἔμπροσθεν τοῦτο μεμελετηκότες εἶεν, οὐδὲ μὴν ἀκον- 
τιστάς, οὐδὲ μὴν ἢ 5) ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ μὴν τά γε σώματα ἱκανοὺς πονεῖν, εἰ μὴ 
πρόσθεν ἡσκηκότες ὦσι. Plato autem sic scribit: περὶ τελευτήσαντας δὴ, εἴτε 
τις ἄῤῥην εἴτε τις θῆλυς ἢ, τὰ μὲν περὶ τὰ θεῖα νόμιμα τῶν τε ὑπὸ γῆς θεῶν καὶ τῶν 
τῇδε, ὅσα προσήκει τελεῖσθαι, τοὺς ἐξηγητὰς γίγνεσθαι κυρίους φράζοντας. De 
quo loco infra. Cum Cratini verbis compara Soph. Antig. 710. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄνδρα, κεῖ τις ἦ σοφός, τὸ μανθάνειν 
πόλλ᾽, αἰσχρὸν οὐδέν. 
Ut declarem, que @atio sit hujus constructionis, ytar exemplo quod est in 


(dipo Rege v. 108. 
7 τέλει γὰρ εἴ τι γὺξ ἀφῇ, 

τοῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται. 
Apparet hoc quattuor mod§s dici potuisse, aut sic ut seripsit Sophocles, aut εἴ 
τι ἀφίησιν, aut εἴ τι ἀφείη, ant So τι ἀφῇ. Horum illud, εἴ τι ἀφίησιν, si quid re- 
linquit, simpliciter ad verltatem facti refertur. Alterum, εἴ τι ἀφείη, δὲ guid 
relinquat, rem profert ut in sola cogitatione positam, yuo excluditur veritas, 
et hoc dumtaxat dicitur, si relinquat, quod jam animo cogilabimus, licet forsi- 
ian non fiat. Tertium, εἴ τι ἀφῇ, si quid reliquerit, respectum comprehendit 
experientie, exspectandumque esse indicat, ut relinquat aut non relinquat. Huic 
simile, sed minime tamen idem est quartum, ἤν τὶ ἀφῇ, si quid forte relique- 
rit. Nam hoc etsi eodem cum respectu experienti dicitur, tamen, quia per par- 
ticulam ἂν imminuta est et debilior facta vis particule conditionalis, illud ac- 
cedit, ut forsitan nox aliquid relictura vel non relictura significetur. Id non est 
in illo, εἴ τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, in quo quia non accedit illud forsitan, certior est et for- 
tior conditio: refertur enim ad certam spem atque opinionem futurum quid 
esse, vel etiam, pro rei natura, non esse futurum. Que quam diversa sint, 
facillime intelligi potest ex iis, que in utroque genere adjuncta cogitantur: in 
illo, ὄν τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, si quid forte nox reliquerit: forsitan relinquet aliquid, 
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Sersilan non relinquet ; in hoc, εἴ τι γὺξ ἀφῇ, si quid nox reliquerit: vix aulem 
relinquet. Atqui hoc ipsum dicerce voluit tsto loco Sophocles: ex qué appa- 
ret, errasse viros doctos, qui vel ex conjectura vel ex paucis codd. ἥν, quz 
Atticiste alicujus correctio est, reposuerunt. Exposni hec enucleatius, ut 
rationem redderem. Quod si quis mavult ipso statim sensu quid inter utram- 
que locutionem intersit percipere, is meminerit ef τὶ vit ἀφῇ sic esse pronun- 
ciandum, ut εἰ voce erigatur: quod contra ἣν non distinguitur a ceteris voctbus. 
Feaque etiam Latine si utrumque iisdem verbis vertas, si quid nox relé , 
illad si, id est εἰ, fortius est pronunciandum ; remissius autem, si est fy. ter- 
dum quidem non multum interest εἶ an ἣν dicatur, at in illo Sophoclis, ὕβρις, εἴ 
πολλῶν ὑπερπλησθῇ, vel in Xenophontis loco, quem affert grammaticus cujus. 
verba apposuimus. Sed plerumque tamen ibi potissimam οἰ usurpatur, ubi ἣν 
Ron m est; ut in Platonis loco apud eumdem grammaticum, εἴτε τις ἄῤ- 
pw τις θῆλυς 9. Nam qui moriuntur, necessario aut mares aut feminz 
sant, nec quidquam in ea re fortuiti inest. Contra Xenophon Cyrop. iii. 8, 
17. νῦν δὲ ἴσοι μὲν ἐκεῖνοι ἔσονται, Hv τε ἐνθάδε, ἐπιμένωμεν, ἥν τε ἐς τὴν 
ἐκείνων ἰόντες ὑπαντῶμεν αὑτοῖς" ἴσοι δὲ ἡμεῖς ὄντες μαχούμεθα, ἥν τε ἐνθάδε 
Φπίοντας αὑτοὺς δεχώμεθα, ἥν τε ἐπ᾿ ἐκείνους ἰόντες τὴν μάχην συνάπτωμεν. 
Nam intervenire potest aliquid, ut non pugnetur omnino, Adjiciam alis excm- 


pila. Homerus Iliad. A. 340. ; 
εἴ ποτε δ' αὖτε 
χρειὼ ἐμεῖο γένηται ἀεικέα λοιγὸν ἀμῦναι 
was ἄλλο 


(8. 
Si quando me opus fuerit. Nempe erit aliquando opus. Quod si ἣν dixisset, 
multo hoc foret debilius, st forte aliquando me opus fuerit : quo poties aliquam 


fortuitam opportunitatem, quam certum illud, si detur opportunitas, indicaret. 


Iliad. E. 257. 
τούτω δ᾽ ob πάλιν αὖθις ἀποίσετον ὠκέες ἵπποι 
ἄμφω ag’ ἡμείων, εἴ γ᾽ οὖν ἕτερός γε φύγῃσιν. - 
St quidem alter effugerit : nam spes erat utrumque occubiturum, ©. 462. 
"Evvootyat, οὐκ ἄν pe cadppova μυθήσαιο 
ἔμμεναι, εἰ δὴ col γε βροτῶν ἕνεκα πτολεμίζω. 
si ἐεαμνε pugnem: at non sum pugnaturus. 


Et versa 576. γὰρ φϑά 
. εἴσε μενός μιν ἣ ἠὲ ᾿ 
ἀλλά τε καὶ περὶ δουρὶ αὐτάν par ΨΩΝ 
; _ ἀλκῆς, πρίν γ᾽ He ἐνμβλήμεναι He δαμῆναι. 
Si vulneraverit pardum: nam haud facile vulnerct. Et X. 86. 
σχέτλιος" εἴπερ γάρ σε κατακτάνῃ, οὔ σ᾽ ἔτ᾽ -ὄγαγε 
. κλαύσομαι ἐν λεχέεσσι, φίλον θάλος, ὃν τέκον abrh. ᾿ 
Si quidem te occiderit. Dicit hoc Hecuba, ne detrahere aliquid laudi Hectoris 
videatur, quasi non sperans occisum iri. O E. 221. 
εἰ i τις βαίγσι θεῶν ἐνὶ οἴνοπι wiry, 
τλήσομαι ἐν στήθεσσιν ἔχων θυμόν. 
Si contuderit: at non spero faturum. Eth. 204. ms 
εἰ δ' ἄρα τις καὶ μοῦνος ἰὼν ξύμβληται ddirns, 


. οὔτι κατακρύπτουσιν. 
δὲ nu obvius sit. Nempe raro fit: sed si fit, non sese occultant dii. Et 
el δὲ χολωσάμενός τι βοῶν ὀρθοκραιράων - 


vi ἐθέλῃ ὀλέσαι, Ex: δὲ σπῶνται θεοὶ ἄλλοι, 
βούλομ᾽ ἅπαξ πρὸς κῦμα χανὼν ἅπο θυμὸν ὀλέσσαι, 
; ἢ δῆθα στρεύγεσθαι, doy ἐν νήσῳ ἐρήμῃ. 

Si perdere navem voluerit: quod non opinor, quum non impietate quadam, sed 
necessitate compulsi boves mactemus. Scripsi in hoc loco δὲ σπῶνται pro δ᾽ 
ἕσπωνται, quam formam vix puto defendi possc. Suspecta est etiam Buttmanno 
ad scholia in Odysseam. Pindarus Nem. vii. 16. 

εἰ δὲ τύχῃ τις ἔρδων, μελίφρον᾽ αἰτίαν 


ῥοαῖσι Μοισᾶν ἐνέβαλε. 
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ui successeri{: non enim facile-est. Eadem similiter expressa sententia 
t ix. 110. et alia similis cententia Isthm. v. 16. Sophocles (Ed. Reg. 1062. ex 


θάρσει" σὺ μὲν γὰρ οὐδ᾽ dy εἰ τρίτης ὀγὼ 
μητρὸς φανῶ τρίδουλος ἐκφανεῖ κακή. 
| quidem ter servus esse τερετίαν : opinatur enim ita esse (Edipus. Impro- 
hanc emendationem in postrema editione Elmsleius, non propter εἰ cum 
nctivo, sed propter dy cum futuro conjunctum, Non fecisset, si reputasset, 
ferri ad optativum, qui suppressus est. Plene enim ita dicas, οὐκ ἐκφανεῖ 
, οὐδ᾽ dy (ἐκφανείης) εἰ φανῶ τρίδονλος. Compara locum Xenophontis Cyrop. 
» 50. quem supra attulimus. Recte legitur apud Euripidem Iph. Aul, 1238. 
βλέψον πρὸς ἡμᾶς, Supa δός, φίλημά re, 
ἵν᾽ ἀλλὰ τοῦτο κατθανοῦσ᾽ ἔχω σέθεν 
μνημεῖον, εἰ μὴ τοῖς ἐμοῖς πεισθῇς λόγοι. 
hil precibus mets moveris: quod non videris facturus. Et in Cyclope 577. 
οὐκ ἂν φιλήσαιμ᾽, εἰ Χάριτες πειρῶσί pe. ᾿ 
ὁ Οταΐία me tentaverint : nempe non sunt facture. Aristophanes Eq. 698. 
KA. obras μὰ τὴν Δήμητρά 7’, εἰ μή σ᾽ ἐκφάγω 
ἐκ τῆσδε τῆς γῆς, οὐδέποτε βιώσομαι. 
ΑΔ. εἰ μὴ ᾽᾿κφάγῃς ; 
805. de populo : | 
εἰ δέ ποτ᾽ εἰς ἀγρὸν οὗτος ἀκελθὼν εἰρηναῖος διατρίψῃ, 
καὶ xidpa φαγὼν ἀναθαῤῥήσῃ, καὶ στεμφύλῳ εἰς λόγον ἔλθῃ, 
γνώσεται οἵων ἀγαθῶν αὐτὸν τῇ μισθοφορᾷ παρεκόπτου. 
bn preter Brunckii membranas, in quibus est ἔλθοι, quod ille recepit, scrip- 
© διατρίψει et ἀναθαῤῥήσει. At recte se habebat vulgata. Nam hoc dicit: 
uod optari magis quam sperari potest, pacis muneribus frui populo contigerit, 
et quantis bonis a Cleone fuerit privatus. In Pace v. 450. 
el τις στρατηγεῖν βουλόμενος μὴ ξυλλάβῃ, 
ἣ δοῦλος αὐτομολεῖν παρεσκενασμένγος, 
ἐπὶ τοῦ τροχοῦ γ᾽ ἕλκοιτο μαστιγούμενος. 
ibri omnes et Suidas v. τροχός, nisi quod hic εἰ pro xel. - Male corrigi κἄν, 
mt que precedunt : que sunt ejusmodi, ut bic quoque κεῖ τις positum a 
2 esse vix dubitari possit. Pariter v. 437. , 
χὥστις προθύμως ξυλλάβῃ τῶν oxowley, ᾿ 
τοῦτον τὸν ἄνδρα μὴ λαβεῖν πότ᾽ ἀσπίδα. 
quamvis in bonis libris ξυλλάβοι sit, tamen deterius videtur. Herodotus ii. 13. 
a dixisset Nilum olim, si minimum octo cubitos accrevisset, loca infra Mem- 
inundasse, ita pergit: wow δὲ εἰ μὴ ἐπ᾽ ἑκκαίδεκα ἢ πεντεκαίδεκα whxeas 
ἢ τοὐλάχιστον 5 ποταμός, οὐχ ὑπερβαίνει ἐς τὴν χώρην. Unus tantum codex 
Ιαοὰ dedit Scheferus, et reponendum censuit Werferus in Actis Monac. ‘T. i. 
0. non recte, ut mibi videtur. Est enim hoc nisi forte, quod etsi potuit hic 
tamen multo aptior est fortius expressa conditio, sisi, qua indicatur esse hoc 
. ordinem. Egdem modo erravit Werferus etiam in aliis locis, ut in hoc 
doti vili. 118. ubi inte ti regi an aliqua salutis via reliqua sit, gubernator 
\ respondisse dicitur : δέσποτα, οὖκ ἔστιν οὐδεμίη, ef μὴ τουτέων ἀπαλλαγή 
ἐνηται τῶν πολλῶν ἐπιβατέων. Omnes bic libri tuentur εἰ. Nam hic quoque 
τ quedam vis requiritur quam que est in particula ἤν: nisi, quod vereor 
8, hac vectorum multitudine liberemur. Accurate distinxit Lucianus Dial. 
tr. vii. 1. T. iii. p. 296, 78. ἀλλὰ προφάσεις ἀεὶ καὶ ὑποσχέσεις καὶ μακραὶ 
Ses καὶ πολὺ τὸ ἐὰν ὅ πατήρ, καὶ εἰ κύριος γένωμαι τῶν πατρῴων, 
τάντα σά. Fortuitum est enim, quando sit pater moriturus; illud autem ut 
m ostendit adolescens, aliquando se patris bona possessurum. Eadem ratio 
tar hujus loci esse in Piscatore 22. Τὶ i. p. 592, 16. κἄν σοι δοκῇ, κἀκεῖνό που 
ϑυσον, ὡς ὁ μέγας Ζεὺς πτηνὸν ἅρμα ἐλαύνων ἀγανακτήσειεν ἂν, εἰ μὴ οὗτος 
Xn τὴν δίκην. Ubi etsi optativus poni potuit, tamen aptior conjunctivas vide- 
quum totus dialogus ad vindictam sumendam tendat. Distincte conjunctivo 
est Alciphron iii. 21. ubi mulier capellam negiigeniia caprarii a lupo raptam 
ens, addit: πέτυσται δὲ οὐδὲν τούτων 6 avhp εἰ δὲ μάθῃ, κρεμήσεται μὲν ἐκ τῆς 
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Sie eta syln Sophocles Aj: Tat. 
Y ἀπήνδα. 


“ἕω «αρήκοιν, πρὶν raphy αὐτὸν 
ste tn Sac iaiius locus ext in Traekiia 


Ueber στέγητ 


ν- 604. 
διδοὺς δὲ «όνϑε; φράζ᾽ Saree μηδεὶς βροτῶν 
κῖρο, πάροιθεν ἀμφιδύσεται. ρα, 

Ihe foto leper ΤΣ 
ἱερόν, 
ply κεῖνον αὐτὸν γυδιυενάρν, ὧς ovate 
δείξῃ θεοῖσιν ἡμέρᾳ 
Et in Philocteta v. 917. 
μὴ στέναζε πρὶν μάθῃ. 

Dieturus eet enim Neoptoleras. ‘Ttoram im Ajece v. BOS. 

af γὰρ κακοὶ γνώμαισι, τὰγαθὸν χεροῖν - 


ἔχοντες οὐκ ἴσασι πρίν τις ἐκβάλῃ, 
Nai cor το ἔνι quod cat puso fort ein, wd οπάρῖς ,w ἄισατι 
ten eum amisit. parari potest com his illud Antiphentis p. 61% 
(1.4. ΕΣ IF Felten μὴν er ὦσι τῷ Hn τὸ 
ὃν ὄλεθρον. ΣΎ ΡΣ ΣΝ Sic etiam in ‘Trach, O46 
πρὶν εὖ πάθῃ τις τὴν παροῦσαν ἡμέραν. - 


Similiter apud Eaxipidem in Oreste v. 1218. 


ἢ Seiexdsre bart τον 


Factorus est enim eden Oneness Ἐεν. jae. 
ὅκως mot eras φόνον 
μὴ δενὸν ‘agra μβίν 7 φόβον 
βοηδρομῆσαι πρὸς δόμοντ τορωργιού, 
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τρὶν éréuées ἴδω τὸν ‘ErXéras φόνον 
: παθαίμαιτον ἐν δόμοιβ καίμανον. 
it Alcvst, 851. 
οὐκ ἔδτιν ὅστις αὐτὸν ἐξαιρήσεται 


᾿ μργοῦντα πλευρὰ, πρὶν γυναῖκ᾽ ἐμοὶ μεθῇ. 
getur enim reddere. Et in Eph. Aul. 588. ; 
ἕν μοι φύλαξον, Mevévews, ἀνὰ orpards 
ἐλθών, ὅπως ἂν μὴ Ἰλυταιμινήστρα τάδε 
ΝΣ μάθῃ πρὶν “Αἰδῃ παῖδ' ἐμὴν προσθῶ λαβών. 
lstoph. Ran. 1281. quam Bacchus, nolens amplius audire Euripidem, abiturum 
dicit, ille his eum verbis manere jubet: . 
μή, πρίν γ᾽ ἀκούσῃς χἀτέραν στάσιν μελῶν. 
Β enim cantaturus est. Eccles. 750: 
ov γὰρ τὸν ἐμὸν ἱδρῶτα καὶ φειδωλίαν 
οὐδὲν πρὸς ἔπος οὕτως ἀνοήτως ἀποσβαλῶ, 
πρὶν ἐκπόθωμαι πᾶν τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 


dem v. 856. 
οὗ Shr’, ἥν Ὑ ἐκείναις vous ἐνῇ, 
τρὶν κἀπενδγκῃς. “7 
scribendum. Vulgo πρίν γ᾽ ἀπενέγκρε. Bronckius ex uno cod, πρίν γ᾽ ἂν 
wéyxns. Porsonus πρὶν ἅν γ᾽ ἀπενόγκης. In eadem fabula v. 628. 
. κοὺκ ἕξεσται παρὰ τοῖσι καλοῖς καταδαρθεῖν 
ταῖσι γυναιξίν, πρὶν τοῖς aloxpois καὶ rots μικροῖΞ χαρίσωνται. 
σασθαι hic scribi.voluerunt Tyrwhittus, (quem sequitur Porsonus, qui antea 
mt γυναιξὶ, πρὶν dy — χαρίσωνταε conjecerat, ut refert Dubseus p. 201.) et 
isigias in Conject. i. p. 65. cui assentitur Elmsleius ad Med. 215. qui et illo 
> et ad Heracl. v. 959. in eadem sententia est, in qua Porsonus et isigius, 
aicis non licuisse πρὶν sine ἂν cum conjunctive conjungere.. Et Reisigius 
dem etsi hoc valde speciosum affert, qui tenuiore stylo utantur, non omitsere ἄν, 
ἃ iis tantum concessum esse, quorum elatior sit oratio, tamen ego: ut aliter 
tiam quum analogia moveor aliorum vocabulorum “ἂν ea qua dixi conditione 
uentium, tum exemplorum qua omissionem. particule tuentar natura. Verbis 
illima sunt que modo attulimus μὴ πρίν Ὑ ἀκούσῃς εἰ πρὶν ἐκπόθωμαι, aque 
que: affert Reisigius, ᾿ 
μηδ᾽ δίκην δικάσῃς πρὶν ἂν ἀμφοῖν μῦθον ἀκούσψς, 


a Vespis v. ioe , 3 πάτε 
95 τῶν θεῶν μὴ προκαταγίγνωσκ᾽, ὦ πάτερ, 
πρὶν ἄν γ᾽ ἀκούσῃε ἀμφοτέρων, ᾿ .. ΄" 
n Eq. 960. : 
μὴ δῆτά πώ γ᾽, ὦ δέσποτ᾽, ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽ ἐγώ, 


πρὶν ἄν γε τῶν χρησμῶν ἀκούσῃς τῶν ἐμῶν. . : 

um tamen ‘discrimen est.. Nam qui vetat judicare priusquam alteram 
lem quis audiverit, cohiberi vult judicium usque dum contrarie sententia argu- 
ita sint exposita: quo tantum abest ut significet cogniturum ea quam esee, 
thal aliud velit quam non esse judicandum, si non cognoverit. Et in banc sen- 
iam dictum est illud quod ex Vespis est allatum. Eodemque modo m Equi- 
eee Cleo se manus suscepturum, nisi oracula sua populus audiverit. Sed an 
iit 1116 auditurus, in incertis relinquitur. Postea demum effert illa a domo.aua, 
ecitat. Contra in illis exemplis, que supra dedimus, certum instat factum, 
ὦ eo ipso non debuit per ἂν incertum reddi. Hinc spero de illo judicari poterit 
lcharn. 294. 

Al. ἀντὶ δ᾽ ὧν ἐσπεισάμην οὐκ ἴστ᾽ ἔτ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούσατει 

ΧΟ. σοῦ γ᾽ ἀκούσωμεν ; ἀπολεῖ" κατά σε χώσομεν τοῖς λίθοι. 

ΔΙ. μηδαμῶς πρὶν ty γ᾽ ἀκούσητ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάσχεσθ᾽, ὦ᾽ γαθοί. 
Bentleius, Elmsleius, Reisigivs. Libri fluctuant: alii πρὶν ἂν ἀκούσητε, alii 
by ἀκούσητέ γε, alii πρίν γ᾽ ἂν ἀκούσητε. Ravennas vero et Scholiastes, πρίν 
ἱκούσητε sine ἄν, recte, quia jam dicturus est Dicwopolis, ut nihil hic incerti 

Sed metri indicio scribe: 


μηδαμῶς γε, πρίν 7 ἀκρύσητ᾽. 
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Cetera lectiones debentur correctoribus. Quod si comparare quis volet exempla 
im quibus πρὶν solum et πρὶν dy apad tragicos et Aristophamem leguntur, qua s- 
dalo notata dedit Elmsleius ad Med. p. 119. facile animadvertet, ubi ἂν additum 
eat, semper aliquid incerti subesse : v. 6. in Sophoclis ’Axa:dw συλλόγῳ ap. Athen. 


xv. p. 686. A. 
φορεῖτε, μασσότω Tis, ἐγχεύτω Paddy 
κρητῆρ᾽" 38° ἀνὴρ οὗ πρὶν ἂν καλῶν, 
ὅποῖα καὶ βοῦς ἐργάτης, ε eral. . ἫΝ 


Recte Reisigius negat opus esse particula ἂν in his Platonis de Legg. ix. p. 872. 

E. τοῦ γὰρ xowod μιανθέντος αἵματος οὐκ εἶναι κάθαρσιν ἄλλην οὐδὲ ἔκπλυτον ἐθέ- 

Ἅφιν γίγνοσθαι τὸ μιανθέν, πρὶν φόνον φόνῳ, ὁμοίῳ ὅμοιον, ἡ δράσασα ψνχὴ τίσῃ 

καὶ πάσης τῆς ξυγγενείας τὸν θυμὸν ἀφιλασαμένη κοιμίσῃ. At caussa non in gra- 

vitate οἱ dignitate orationis querenda, sed in iis verbis unde hee pendent: ὁ γὰρ 

nates ἢ λόγος 4S τι προσαγορεύειν αὑτόν, ἐκ παλαιῶν ἱερέων εἴρηται σαφῶς, ws 
ΑΝ n μι 


&» requirenti: ὅστις οὕτω διάκειται, μήτ᾽ ἀπογνώτω μηδὲν μήτε καταγνότω πρὶν 
. Verissima est enim libroram scriptura, quum statim dicturus sit orator 
illa, que audiri vult: id quod apertissime declarant que sequuntur. Herodotas 
iv. 157. ob γὰρ δή opens ἀπίει ὁ θεὸς τῆς ἀποικίης, πρὶν δὴ ἀπίκωνται és αὐτὴν 
. Nam Therei quos oraculum Libyam petere jussisset, quum Plateam 
insulam per atiquod tempus coluissent, Libyam esee rati, iteram consulto oracule 
responsum tulerant, mirom esse, si, qui non adiissent Libyam, melius eam Apol- 
line nossent. Itaque eos coégit Apollo ipsam querere Li » quod indicare 
velens Herodotus omisit ἅν, quam particulam si addidisset, signiGicasset non ante 
eos colonie deducende necessitate liberatum iri, quam quum forte Libyam ve- 
nissent. Non minus accurate idem vi. 88. πρὸς ὧν ταῦτα ob δικαιεῦν πειρᾶν τῆς 
πόλεως, πρίν γε δὴ ἱροῖσι χρήσηται καὶ μάθῃ εἴτέ᾽ οἱ ὁ θεὸς παραδιδοῖ, εἴτέ οἱ ἐμποδὼν 
ὅστηκε. Pergit enim: καλλισρευμένῳ δὲ ἐν τῷ Ἡραίῳ ἐκ τοῦ ἀγάλματος τῶν στη- 
θέων φλόγα πυρὸς ἐκλάμψαι" μαθεῖν δὲ αὑτὸς οὕτω τὴν ἀτρεκηΐην ὅτι οὐκ αἱρέει τὸ 
“Apyos. 1. 82. ἐκεῖνο δὲ τὸ εἴρεό με, οὕκω σε ἐγὼ λέγω πρὶν τελευτήσαστα καλῶς 
τὸν αἰῶνα πύθωμαι. Nescio an rectius ita codd. quidam et Stobseus Serm. cv. 68. 
quam vulgati πρὶν ἄν. Omissa enim particula sensus est, tum demum te beatum 
predicabo. At eodem capite o pust: εἰ δὲ πρὸς τούτοισιν ἔτι τελευτήσει τὸν 
βίον εὖ, οὗτος ἐκεῖνος τὸν σὺ fis ὄλβιος κεκλῇσθαι ἄξιός ἐστι" πρὶν δ' ἂν τελεν- 
They, ὀπισχέειν, μηδὲ καλέει» κω ὄλβιον, ἀλλ᾽ εὐτυχέα. Additum hic est ἅν, quis 
sensus est, nisi quam obicrit. Nam etsi, ut in priore hujus capitis re ipsa 
perinds ext utrum πρὶν πύθωμαι an πρὶν ἂν πύθωμαι dicas, tamen οορὶ i modo 
valde diversa sunt : alterum enim certum est, quamdiu non cognovero; alteram 
incertum, sisi quum cognovero. -Quare, ut supra dicebam, non est mirum, ubi 
ad rem nihil intersit, idem utrovis modo dici. Ita μος ipsa sententia, qux est apud 
Herodotam, quum a multis scriptoribus posita sit, alii nudum πρὶν usurparunt, ot 
Dionysius tyrannus, Sophocles in Tyndaro, idem in Tereo, Euripides in Cressis, 
apud Stobeum cv. 2. 8. 21. 26. quorum illud ex Tereo Platarchus in Dictis 
regum p. 184. B. ab Euwene ita matatum affert, 
; μὴ σπεῦδε γῆμαι πρὶν τελευτήσαντ᾽ ἴδῃς, 
alii autem ibidem fr. 14. 38. πρὶν ἂν dixere, nominatim Euripides in Andromacha 
v- 101. et Sophocles in principio Trachiniarum. Hinc judicari poterit de his 
apud Herodotum i. 197. σιγῇ δὲ παρεξελθεῖν τὸν κάμνοντα οὔ σφι ἔξεστι πρὶν ἂν 
ἐπείρηται ἥντινα νοῦσον ἔχει" et cap. 198. ἄγγεος γὰρ οὐδενὸς ἅπτονται πρὶν ἂν 
λούσωνται. In primis autem aperta apte additi ἂν exempla sunt in his, i. 82. ἐποιή- 
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ε νόμον τε καὶ κατάρην ἢ πρότερον θρέψειν κάμαν ᾿Αργείων μηδένα, σὰς 
χρυσοφορήσειν, ᾿ ἀνασώσωνται. Et ca awe οὐ 

ἀνδρὸς Πέρσεω ὁ δ αν τρν ἣν bx pros ἃ κυνὸς ἑλκυσθῆναι. 
yen refert, conjunctivus an infinitivus adjungatur. Et c. 169. ἡμεῖς δὲ 
ἔνοντες τὴν Tlepo "ἔων δύναμιν, τὸν ἱκότην ἐς τόδε οὗ τετολμήκαμεν ἀκδιδόναι, 
ἃ» τὸ ἀπὸ σεῦ ἡμῖν δηλωθῇ ἀτρεκέως ὀκότερα ποιέωμεν. A‘schinis contra 
iph. . 86, 4. p. 628. (560. § 236.) od μέμνησθ᾽ ὅτι οὐδεὶς πώποτε ἐπέθετο xpére- 
rod δόμον κατ εἰ, πρὶν ἂν μείζω τῶν δικαστηρίων ἰσχύσῃ. 


IX.—De ἕω: aliisque idem significantibus particulis cum conjunctivo. 


\DEm plane ratio est particule ἕω; et similium. His quoque, quoniam exi- 

a discrimen est et plera eramque non magni refert utro modo’ quis loquatur, 
i fere solct ἄν, presertim a prose oratiouis scriptoribus. Sed facile tamen 
as, esse ubi aptius omittatur, Ita jam moribundus quis recte diceret adstan- 
amicis μίμνετε ἕως θάνω, non item dws ἂν θάνω, quod potius ei conveniret, qui 
ita propinquam sibi putarct mortem esse. Quare vereor née, quod legitur in 


io νυ. 618. 

ὅδ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἧσται κοὺ συνήθροισται or ’ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀκτὴν αὐτὸν τάξεω» κατεύνασεν στρατῷ 
σπάσει sit Penile μα γόνοι, nie oa afferamus exempla. Sophocles 
9 v. 554. 

ἐν ἣν ᾽ 

Sor Tb καῖρεν καὶ πῇ λυπεῖσθαι μάθῃ. 


ἐξ particulam, quia hec inevitabilis est hominum sors, ut discant quid gendere 
:dolere. In eadem arene Ve 1182. | ΝΣ νι ἀνδρῶν 
ὁμεῖς τε μὴ γυναῖκες πέλας 
προσέστατ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἀρήγετ᾽, is τ᾽ ἐγὼ μόλω 
τάφου μεληθεὶϑ τῷδε, κἂν μηδεὶς ἐᾷ. 


ι enim hoc Teucer asseverans se rediturum esse. _ Sic etiam in n (ed. Col, 7. 


A 
Philoct. 763. 

Τ' ρον μ ny ς 

τὸ πῆμα τοῦτο THS νόσου γάσον τὸ νῦν τ 

σῶζ᾽ αὑτὰ καὶ φύλασσε. 
oph, Eq. 138. 

NI. δύο τώδε πόλα. καὶ τί τοῦτον χρὴ παθεῖν; 

᾿ΔΗ͂Μ. κρατεῖν, ἕως ἕτερος βδελυρώτερος 

ἐπείγρεται γὰρ βηισοτάλης ὁ ποφλαγά 

ty αι ys ὃ Tiap ν. 

oi cod. Ven. nisi quod, ut vulgo, γένοιτο, quod etsi defendi potest, (amen non 
ilerim. Quod editara est ἕως ἅν, metro repugnat, nec prodest sententia, si- 
ma jam facto comprobatum est illud oraculam, flurente populi studiis isto 
lagone. Sophocles Trach. 147. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἡδοναῖς ἄμοχθον ἐξαίρει β βίον 

ἐς τοῦθ᾽, ἕως τις ἀντὶ παρθένου γννὴ 

κληθῇ, λάβῃ τ᾽ ἐν νυκτὶ φροντίδων μέρος, 

Fro: πρὸς ἀνδρὸς ἣ τέκνων φοβουμένη. 
Ὁ magis autem apta est hac ratio, ubi de re presente, ideoque certa, termo 


Homerus Iliad. ¥. 46. 
ἐπεὶ οὔ μ' ἔτι δεύτερον ὧδε 
iter’ ἄχος κραδίην, ὄφρα ζωοῖσι μετείω 


τ ἐν γὰρ δεινοῖς οὐ σχήσω. 
ταύτας ἄτας, 


ὄφρα με βίος ἔχῃ. 


ocles El. 223 


Quamquam hic quidem etiam 


Rege νυ. 834. 

ἡμῖν μὲν, Svat, ταῦτ' devhp Svs 8 ἂν οὖν 

apds τοῦ πωρόντον ἐκμάθῃς, ἔχ᾽ ἐλπίδα. , 
Incertum est enim, an sit auditurus ille. Sed nemo non videt, etsi omittitur ds 
in re certa designanda, tamen multa esse ita comparata, ut non sint necessario pro 
certis vel incertis afferenda. Itaque non mirum est, si aliquando etiam incerta ut 
certa, sepe autem certa ut incerta proferuntur. Prouti enim consideres, hanc vel 
aliam speciem habebent. Ita quod ex Electra Sophocilis attulimus, in eadem febula 
v. 103. cum particula ἃ» dictum est : 

GAA’ οὐ μὲν δὴ λήξω θρήνων 

συνγερῶν τὸ γόων, 

ἔστ᾽ ἂν παμφεγγεῖς ἄστρων 

ῥιπάς, λεύσσω δὲ τόδ᾽ ἦμαρ. 
Et apud Euripidem in Alceat. 887. 

οἴσω δὲ πένθος οὐκ érhawy τόδε, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἂν αἰὼν οὗ mds ἀντέχῃ, γόναι. 
Exempla aperte incerta rei per ἂν significate cum particulis donec vel usquedum 
vel quamdiu significantibus vide apud Sophoclem Aj. 1117. Cid. Col. 114. apud 
Euripidem Hippol. 659. Alc. 1024. Cycl. 638. spud Aristophanem Nub. 1460. 
1489. Ach. 235. 

Eodem modo μέχρις et ἄχρια non raro particala ἂν carent: ut apud Sephoclem 
Aj. 571. Ex Thucydide exempla dedit Poppo Obs. critt. p. 148. ex Hi 
ahiisque Lobeckius ad Phrynichum: δὰ hic que ex Hippocrate de Morb. citat, 
ne quis frustra querat, sciat legi im ed. Mackii i. 12. vol. ii. p. 199. iv. 7. p. 274. 
iv. 14. p. 286. in qua pagina etiasi aliud exemplum ex precedente capite adnotari 
potuerat. . ᾿ 7! 

Pertinet ad hoc genus etiam és ἄν, donec significare creditum, de quo dixi ad 
Soph. Philoct. 1314. et ad Aj. 1096. quod est proprie vel uécuneque, ut ip Ajacis 

oco, , 
͵ τοῦ δὲ σοῦ  ὑόφον 
οὖκ ἂν στραφείην, ὡς ἂν Js sp εἶ" 
et in Philoct. 1329. 
καὶ παῦλαν ἴσθι τῆσδε μήποτ᾽ ἐντυχεῖν 
νόσου βαρείας, ws ἂν οὗτος ἥλιο 
ταύτῃ μὲν αἴρῃ, τῇδε δ᾽ αὖ δύνῃ πάλιν" 
vel ἑαϊὲ quodam modo que, ut in Euripidis Phen, 90. 
exloxes, ὧς ἂν προὐξερεννήσω στίβον. 


X.—De pronominibus et adverbiis cum conjunctivo. 


Drcarvr nance de pronomimibus, ac primo de ὃς et ὅστις, que plerique videnter 
sine particula ἂν fere poétarum cuidam licentiz tribuenda, a prosa autem oratione 
et comeedia arcenda existimare : in qua opinione hoc veri inest, quod poétas 608, 
qui non communem sermonem imitantur, etiam ibiinterdum omittere ἂν videnue, 
ubi addi potuerat ; illud autem falsum est, quod nihil interesse putant, nec vident, 
quocumque quis stylo utatur, etiam debere aliquando omittere particulam. Aper- 
tissime id demonstrare possunt hec verba in Iphig. in Aul. 1192. si sic legantur, ut 
a Porsono tacite scripta sunt ad Phen. 1878. 

᾿ als δὲ καὶ προσβλέψοται . 

καίδων σ᾽, ὅτων ἂν προθέμενος κτάνῃς τινά. 
Alienum hic ἂν esse, recte vidit Bremius, vir eruditissimus, in Symbolis philolo- 
gicis Helvetie vol. i. p. 240. Est enim ille, ut in censura illarum Symbolaram 
x1, solecismus, quia non de quibuscumque, sed de certis liberis sermo est. Nam 
quum hoc dicere velit Clytzemnestra, quis te adspiciet liberorum tuorum, quorum 
aliquem occideris, non magis Grece potuit ὅτων ἂν dicere, quam Latine quorum- 
cumque aliguvem occideris. Quin ne ὅτων quidem pro ὧν hic recte dictum. Utram- 
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ridit etiam Matthie, quem tamen miror, qnod in his, que lingua Ble 
mare ipse fatetur, quid soleciami insit videre se negat. Sophocles 


ob82 γὰρ κακῶς 
πάσχοντι μῖσος ὧν τέκῃ προσγίγνεται. 


τί τ ἄνωθεν φρονιμιντάτους οἰωνοὺν 

ἐσορώμενοι τροφᾶς κη- 

δομένους ἀφ᾽ ὧν τε βλάστω- 

σιν, ἀφ᾽ ὧν τ᾽ ὄνασιν εὕρω- 

σι, τάδ᾽ οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἴσας τελοῦμεν ; 
it in priore loco dicere potuerit ὧν ἅν, quia incertum est quos quis et t quam 
3 procreet liberos, tamen quia non illud, sed hos, qui suat prognati, spectari 
»» Tecte omisit particolam. In altero autem leco oco plane inepta foret, quia hic 
te dicuntur li, a quibus quis genitus atque educatus sit, non quicumqee, 
bus potuerit originem ducere. . gic etiam in Trach. 261. 

τοῦ λόγου 8 οὗ χρὴ φθόνον, 

γυνὴ, προσεῖναι, Ζεὺς ὅτον πράκτωρ 

nim non de quavis, sed de certa re sermo, de servitio Herculis apud Ompha- 
Contra in αἰ. R. ὅ80. . 

ἅν ἦ θέλουσα, πάντ᾽ ἐμοῦ κομίζεται, 
rotuit omitti particula : non enim dicit, omnia ea, que voluerit, a me empetvat, 
non de re quapiam certa cogitat, quam rogatura sit Jocasta, sed de 60, si 
roget, quidquid sit. Ne tamen, quoniam hic et multis in similibus locis, ts ἂν 
wertitar guicumque, id ubique ita esse existimatur, tenendum cst, spe vim 
| particule aliter expriati debere: ut m Aj. 1085. 
καὶ μὴ δοκῶμεν, δρῶντες ἂν ἡδώμεθα, 

“ οὐκ ἀνειτίσον αὖθις δν λυπώμοθα" 

tenrus factentes que forte jucunda nobis sint, nen esse noe perpessures posted, 
lerte nox sint jucunda. Simillima ejusdem poéte sententia est fragm. inc. 14. 

φιλεῖ ἴ δὲ πολλὴν γλῶσσαν ἐκχέαα μάτην 

ὧν ἀκούει» obs ἑκὼν εἴπῃ λόγους. 

chim hic quidguid dixerit, sed illa ipea que dixerit intelligi ‘volebat. ‘Bic ox 
weho in fb. -de utititate ex amicis capienda p. 80. B. iegendum. in Od. 
1280. 


1061. 


τῶν δὲ «μονῶν 
μάλιστα λυποῦσ᾽, αἱ φανῶσ᾽. 
ΩΝ codd. edidit Erfurdtius, qaibus naper necesserunt alii libel. Vulgo οἱ ν, 
ta quidem crasi, sed que velim defensorem inveniat. . Admisit eam ἂν 
Dindorfius. Recte positum af, ai dicere voluit ea a mele, qua. ‘wltre con- 
: Sucrint, ut apud Earipidem Med. 516. 
ὦ Zev, τί δὴ χρυσοῦ μὲν, ds κιβδηλὺς F, 
φεκμήρι' ἀνθρώποισιν ὅπασας σαφῆ. 
non n inepte tamen addidisset ἄν, quod esset, quidquid mali ultre quis οἰδὶ 
weerit. Plerisque in lotis tragicorum, ubi omiseum est ἅν, facile ex his 
diximus, caussa omissionis cognosci poterit, etsi sepe, re paulo aliter cogi- 
etlare locus est particule. . Vide Soph. Cd. Col, 895. Eurip. Hippol. 527. 
+ δὲ cum ὅστις Soph. Trach. 1008. Eurip. Hipp, 427. Alc. 77. ubi v. Monk. 961. 
ram. 870. ubi editur. θέλει, quod habet.etiam codex A. Stobei Serm. xxiv. 
am vulgo apud Stobeum θήλῃ. Iph. Taur. 1064. Ion. 856. Belleroph. fr I 16. 
m Dictyis fr. 13. reponendum videtur ἦν. schylus in Tofor. 
νέας γυναινὺς σύ με μὴ λάθῃ φλέγων 
ὀφθαλμός, ἥτις ἀνδρὸς ἢ γεγευμένη. ; 
| neque que forte, neque quecumque dicere voluit. Eadem ratio est hujus 
apud Plutarch. de aud. poet. p. $3. E. 
763° ἐστὶ τὸ ξηλωτὸν ἀνθρώποις, ὅτῳ 
τόξον μερίμνης eis ὃ βούλεται πέσῃ. 
iooles Tyrus fr. 15. ap. lian, de N. Anim. xi.18. cojus fragmenti, quod plares 
lacti tentargnt, novissime Fr. Jacobsius, patris cognominis filins, ad Xenoph. 


“8. ὃς: -ἀοσουϊτεάὶ Hermanns - 
de re eq, p- 187. vellem scripturas codd. Vindob. omnes dedisset Heynius ad 


xiv. 40. , 
᾿ κόμης δὲ πένθος λαγχάνω πώλου δίκην, 
ἥτις ξυναρπκασθεῖσα βουκόλων ὕπο - 
s ἐν ἱππτείαισιν ἀγρίᾳ χερὶ 
θέρος θερισθῇ ξανθὸν αὐχενών ἅπο, 
πλαθεῖσα 8 ἐν λειμῶνι ποταμίων ποτῶν 
ἴδῃ σκιᾶς εἴδωλον αὐγασθεῖσ᾽ ὑπὸ 
κουραῖς ἀτίμως διατετιλμένης φόβης. | 
Apertum est, non potuisse hic recte addi ἄν, quum hec ut de certa equa referan- 
tur. Idem in Phedra fr. 5. 
οὕτω γυναικὸς οὐδὲν ἂν μεῖζον κακὸν = - 
κακῆς ἀνὴρ κτήσαιτ᾽ ἂν, οὐδὲ σώφρονος 
κρεῖσσον" μαθὼν δ᾽ ἕκαστος ὧν τύχῃ λέγει. 
Ea, que fucrit nactus. Ibidem fr. 8. 
αἴσχη μὲν, é as οὐδ᾽ ay εἷς φύγοι 
βροτῶν πόθ, 3 καὶ Ζεὺς ἐφορμήσῃ κακά. 
Et fragm. inc. 58. 
ὧς τρισόλβιοι 


κεῖνοι βροτῶν, of ταῦτα δερχθέντες τέλη 
ἐς “Αἰδου. 


μόλωσ᾽ 


Et fr. 59. 
ὅτῳ δ᾽ ἔρωτος δῆγμα καιδικὸν προσῇ. 

Herodotus iv. 46. τοῖσι γὰρ μήτε ἄστρα μήτε relxen ἦ ἐκτισμένα, ἀλλὰ 
ἐόντε: πάντες Sect ἱπποτοξόται;, ζῶντες μὴ ἀπ᾽ ἀρότον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ κτηνέων, οἱ τό 
σφι ἦ ἐπὶ ζευγέων, πῶς οὐκ ἂν εἴησαν οὗτοι ἄμαχοί τε καὶ ἄποροι προσμίσγειν ; Male 
Scheferus ad Gregor. p. 80. et Werferus in Act. Moanc. i. p. 346. ἂν addendum 
putarunt. Apte distincteque iv. 66. ἅπαξ δὲ τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ἁκάστον ὃ νομάρχης ἕκα- 
aves ἐν τῷ ἑωντοῦ νομῷ κιρνᾷ κρητῆρα οἴνου, ἀπ᾽ οὗ πίνουσι τῶν Σκυθέων ὅσοις δὴ 
ἄνδρες πολέμιοι ἀραιρημένοι ἔωσι" τοῖσι δ' ἂν μὴ κατεργασμένον ἧ τοῦτο, ob γεύονται 
τοῦ οἴνον τούτου, GAN ἡτιμωμένοι ἀποκέαται. Nimirim alterum est iis qui hostem ce- 
perint ; alterum, qui forte non ceperiné. Pauci tamen libri omittunt ἄν. Recte 
adjecit vi. 86, 1. σὺ 34 μοι καὶ τὰ χρήματα δέξαι, καὶ τάδε τὰ σύμβολα cite λαβών" 
ὃς δ' ἂν ἔχων ταῦτα ἀπαιτέῃ, τούτῳ ἀποδοῦναι, Neque euim hoc Gemmanice 
welcher dici potest, sed debet wer. Sic etiam vii. 8,1. Cum his comparet quis 
locos, in quibus ὃς ἂν legitur: Soph. Aj. 1085. El. 948. (Ed. R. 281. 580. 724. 
749. Antig. 35. 563. 588. 1057. (ed. Col. 18. 1889. Trach. 399. Phil. 86. 574. 
844. 1276. 1431. Eurip. Or. 895. Phen. 968. 1626. Med. 788. 1168. υἱὲ sive 
verbo. Hipp. 445. Alc. 50. Suppl. 180. 364. 445. 186. 916. Iph. A. 1085. 
3129. Iph. T. 39. 58. 484. 1466. Rhes. 125. Troad. 62. 68. 841. Cycle 
218. 536. Hel. 1257. 1278. Ion. 98. 378. 880. 475. 1884. El. 38. 529. Aristoph, 
Plut. 186. 484. Lys. 292. Et ὅστις ay Eurip. Alc. 357. Suppl. 245. Tph. T. 1473. 
Troad. 664. 1032. Cycl. 566. Heracl. 191. 966. Hel. 154, lon. 440. Dan, 48. Ani- 


h. Plut. 473. 

“Ἔςὔ iis ques supra diximus intelligetur, cur etiam in prosa Atticurum oratione ab- 
esse ἂν debeat, ibi scilicet, ubi de re certa sermo est, ut in lege apud Demoeth. ad 
Macart. p. 1055, 2. ἐὰν δὲ μὴ ζῇ ὁ ἐπιδικασάμενος τοῦ κλήρου, προσκαλείσθω κατὰ 
ταῦτὰ ᾧ ἡ προθεσμία μήπω - Plane ineptum hic foret ἄν. Compara vere 
legum verba ibidem Ῥ. 1069, 13. 23. 1071, 3. 1074, 29. 1075, 1. 1076, 4]. et 
videbis his in locis recte additum esse. 

Eadem prorsus ratio est aliorum pronominum, ut ὅσος et ofos. Soph. Phil. 1075. 

ὅμως δὲ pelvar’, εἰ τούτῳ δοκεῖ, 
χρόνον τοσοῦτον, εἰς ὅσον τά τ᾽ ἐκ νεὼς 

στείλῳσι ναῦται καὶ θεοῖς εὐξώμεθα. 
Recte sic est loquutus, ut definite diceret, tantum spatii, quantum ad ista opus 
est. Sed licebat etiam, si minus definite loqui voluisset, ἵν ponere ; ἢ 
forte sacra non morabuxtur. Compara cum his Epicuruam epist. δὰ Pythocl. 
31. p. 41. ed. Schneid. ὅλως περὶ. τὴν φελήνην γίνεται καὶ παρὰ πυρὸς id 
προσφερομένου πρὸς τὴν σελήνην, kal τὰ ἀπ᾿ αὐτῆς ἀποφερόμενα ῥεύματα ὁμαλῶς: 
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ἀναστέλλοντος ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον, ἐφ᾽ ὅσον κύκλῳ περιστήσῃ τὸ vepoedts τοῦτο, καὶ μὴ 
τὸ παράπαν διακρίνῃ. Quo ioco jam apparebit non debuisse Schneiderum de in- 
serendo ἂν cogitare. At im Electra dixit Sophocles v. 946, 
tuvolow πᾶν Scovwep ἂν σθένω. 
Sic etiam in Gd. R. 1122. Gd. Col. 14. 1034. 1178. Philoct.64. 1072. Eurip. Or. 
592. Bacch. 673. Cycl. 147. Ion. 1836. et οἷος ἂν Soph. Cid. Col.956. atque ὁποῖος 
Philoct. 659. Hinc dubitari potest an in Eurip. Suppl. 460. non recte legatur, 
κλαίων 3° dy ἦλθες, εἴ σε uh πεμψεν πόλις, 


περισσὰ φωνῶν" τὸν γὰρ ἄγγελον χρεὼν 
λέξανθ᾽, ὅσ᾽ dy τάξῃ τις, ὧς τάχος πάλιν 
ὡρεῖν- 


Nam etsi defendi potest lec scriptura, tamen multo aptius hic est dici id quod quis 
jusserit, quam quidquid quis jusserit. Id vero scribi potuerat ὅσον τάξῃ τις. 
Quz pronominum, etiam adverbiorum ratio est. Euripides El. 972. 
ὅπου 3 ᾿Απόλλων σκαιὸς , τίνες σοφοί ; 
Affert hoc exemplum Porsonus δὰ Orest. 141. amare tragicos hanc constroctionem 
suppressa particula ἂν dicens : adjicitque aliud exemplum, quod ut Sophoclis citat, 
Valckenarii opinor judicium sequutus, ex Plutarch. de aud. poét, p. 84. A. et 
Amator. p. 767. A. 
A. πρὸς θῆλν νεύει μᾶλλον, ἣ ᾽κὶ τἄρσενα; 
. B. ὅπου προσῇ τὸ κάλλος, ἀμφιδέξιος. 
Adde Aschylum Suppl. 129. 
θεοῖς 3 ἐναγέα τέλεα, πελομένων καλῶς, 
ἐπίδρομ', ὁπόθι θάνατος ἀπῇ. 
Eodem pertinet ἵνα in his apud Plutarchum de garrulitate p. 514. A. 
φίλαντος γὰρ ὧν καὶ ὃ τοιοῦτος 
νέμει τὸ πλεῖστον ἡμέρας τούτῳ μέρος, 
ἵν αὐτὺς αὑτοῦ κράτιστος dy. 


XL—De particule dv cum conjunctivo in sententiis fnalibus. 


Niait difficultatis habent sententie, quas brevitatis caussa finales dicimus, i. 6. 
guibus finis et consilium indicatur. His efficiendis inserviunt particule ὄφρα, 
s, ὥς, ἵνα. Significant autem ὅπως et ds proprie ut, i. 6. quo pacto. Ex parti: 
cule indicativis jungantur cujusvis temporis, qauum esse quid vel futurum esse pu- 
tamus ; conjunctivis autem, quum vereri quem indicamus, ne quid sit aut non sit. 
Aristoph. Ach, 343. 
| | ἄλλ᾽ ὅπως ph’y τοῖς τρίβωσι᾽ ἐγκάθηνταί που λίθοι. 
4Eschylus Prom. 68. : 


ὅκως μὴ cabrio oleriets ποτέ. 
Sed Sophocles Aj. 1089. ' 
καΐ σοι τόνδε μὴ θάπτειν, ὅπως 


μὴ τόνδε θάπτων αὑτὸς εἰς ταφὰς πέσῃς. 

Non potuit hic πεσεῖ dicere._ Non cnim hoc futurum esse putat, sed verendum esse 
dicit Teucro, si audeat sepelire Ajacem. Pilatu Phedone p. 77. B. ἄλλ᾽ ἔτι ἐνέστη- 
κεν ὃ νῦν δὴ Κέβης ἔλεγε, τὸ τῶν πολλῶν, ὅπως μὴ ἅμα ἀποθνήκοντος τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 
διασκεδάννυται ἧ ψυχή, καὶ αὐτῇ τοῦ εἶναι τοῦτο τέλος ἧς Αἱ obstat, inquit, vulgare 
illud, verentium ne moriente homine dispereat etium anima et esse desinat. Sed 
Paullo post eadem pagina, D. etsi additu timendi verbo, aliter loquitur : ὅμως δέ 
μοι δοκεῖς σύ τε καὶ Σιμμίας ἡδέως by καὶ τοῦτον διαπραγματεύσασθαι τὸν λόγον ἔτι 
μᾶλλον, καὶ δεδιέναι τὸ τῶν παίδων, μὴ ὧς ἀληθῶς 6 ἄνεμος αὑτὴν ἐκβαίνουσαν ἐκ τοῦ 
σώματος διαφυσᾷ καὶ διασκεδάννυσι. Ubivel additum ὡς ἀληϑῶς indicat non tam 
de metu, quam de opinione cogitari. Μὴ particula autem eamdem rationem habet, 
de qua dixi ad Ajacem v. 272. Ex quo apparet falli Heindorfium, qui p. 94. δια- 
σκεδάννυσι et διαφυσᾷ conjunctivos esse putavit, ut conjanctivus est διασκοδάννν- 
Tat, producta penultima. ΝΞ 

Igitur consilii indicandi caussa quum particule és et ὅπως conjunctivo consocian- 
tur, si deest &», simpliciter enunciatur consilium; si adjicitur, aliquid fortuiti accedit, 
quasi dicas ué sit, si sit. In primis idoneus est ad banc rem demonstrandam £s- 
chyli locus in Choepb. 983. 
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σὺν. ᾿ς . ᾿ 
Ostendite velamen, ut videat Sel, ἐδ ut mihi, αἱ forte, testis αὐδὶξ ἐπ judicio. 
Nam expansum velamen Sel. nen potest non νἱάδερ, judiciam autem nondum ita 
certo imminet, ut tam confidemser de tcatimanio edendo lequi possit. Jtaque ds 
dicit, quia hoc ipsum certo consequuturum intelligit ut videat Sol; sed ὡς ἂν 
vs παρῇ, quis id εἰς tantum valt, si opus aut necessarium sit. Ita ὡς sine ἂν 
dictum invenitar apud eumdem poétam 5, ad Theb. 633. Pers. 694: Agam, 1303, 
Choeph. 738. 765. 769. Exum. 616. 688, 641. 774. Suppl. 828. 492, Cum particula 
ἂν autem Prom. 10. 655. 705. Choeph. 18. 554. Suppl. 502. 527. Omnibus his 
im locis, qui attendere veluerit, facile mtelliget, cur vel addita vel omissa sit parti- 
cala. In Choeph. 437. 
ἐμασχαλίσθη δέ Ὑ᾽, bs τόδ᾽ εἰδῇς. 
Debuit hic omitti, quia sensus est hoc te scire volo. Sed in Suppl, 937, 
GAA’ ὡς ἃ» εἰδῇς, dpvére σαφέστερα», 
patet hunc sensum esse, scias licet. Sic in Prometbeo 838. cam ὅπως: 
ὅπως δ᾽ ἂν εἰδῇ μὴ μάτην κλύουσά μου, . 
Aristoph. Plut. 112. 
σὺ δ᾽ ὡς ἂν εἰδῇς ὅσα, wap’ ἡμῖν ἣν μένῃς, 
γινήσεν᾽ ἀγαθά, πρόσεχε τὸν νοῦν ἵνα πύθῃ. 
Et ὅπως quidem sine ἂψ posuit Aschylus Pers..667. Ag. 1646. Choeph. 818. 
Addita particula autem Choeph, 578, Eum. 576. 1033. Suppl. 241. lta és ἂν 
apad Herodotum i. 5.11. 24. 86. iii. 85. viii. 7. ix. 7, 2. οἱ ἂν i. 20. Vide 
eindurfiam ad Plat. Phedon. p. 15. et Protag. 497. 
Sepe non multam interest addaturne ἅν, au omittatur, ~ Aristoph. Thesm. 284. 
ὦ @pgrra, τὴν κίστην κάθελε, κᾷτ᾽ ἔξελε 
πόπανον, ὅπως λαβοῦσα θύσω ταῖν θεαῖν. 


ἴϑι νῦν λιβανωτὸν δεῦρό tis καὶ πῦρ δότω, 
ὅκως: ἂν εὔξωμαι πρὸ τῶν σοφισμάτων. . 
Alios Aristophanis locos ἂν additam habentes vide apud Heindorfiuw ad Plat. 
Phedon. p. 15. quibus adde Plut. 225. Vesp. 118. Non est tamén dissimulan- 
dum inveniri locos quosdam, in quibus mirere additum esse ἄν. Quod etsi for- 
tasse aliquando negligentia scriptorum factum est, tamen plerumque caussa, cur 
addiderint, potest inveniri. Eschines in Ctesiph. p. 430. 5. (471. §. 39.) lege ju- 
beri dicit prytanes rods μὲν ἀναιρεῖν τῶν νόμων, τοὺς δὲ καταλείπειν, ὅκως ἂν els ἦ 
νόμος καὶ μὴ πλείους περὶ ἑκάστης πράξεως. Nullus liber omittit particulam ἄν, et 
tamen fatendum erit valde eam inutilem esse, quum finis indicetur οοτ βϑιιηυδβ, ut 
una lex sit. Sed videtur Zschines propter sequentia, καὶ μὴ πλείους, posuisse: 
et ita recte dicit, ne forte plures sint. Paullo aliter Demosthenes de Symmar. p. 
184, 9. εἶτ᾽ ἐπικληρῶσαι τὰς τριττῦς, ὅπως ἂν τῶν μὲν ὅλων νεωρίων ty ἑκάστης μέ- 
pos] τῶν φυλῶν, τοῦ δὲ μέρους ἑκάστου τὸ τρίτον μέρος ἣ τριττὺς ἔχῃ, εἰδῆτε δ᾽, ἄν 
τι δέρ, πρῶτον μὲν τὴν φυλὴν, ὅπου τέτακται, μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ τὴν τριττύν, εἶτα 
τριήραρχοι τίνες καὶ τριήρεις πόσαι, καὶ τριάκοντα μὲν ἡ φυλή, δέκα δ᾽ 4 τριττὺς ἐκά- 
ory τριήρεις ἔχῃ. Qui sic loqui videtur, quod hec ipse propouit et suadet, ut du- 
bium sit adhuc an facturi sint Athenienses, Apud Nicolaum Damascenum p. 245. 
in Corais Prodromo, ut ferri possit ἄν, aptius tamen abessct: καί μ᾽ eis τοῦτο μόνον 
ἤρθρωσαν αἱ θεοί, ὅπως ἂν ὀδύρωμαι τὰς ἐμετέρας τύχας. Atque omisit in eadem 
sententia Euripides Hec. 236. 

~ οὗδ᾽ ὥλεσέν με Ζεύς, τρέφει δ᾽, ὅπως δρῶ 

κακῶν κάκ᾽ ἄλλα μείζον᾽ ἡ τάλαιν᾽ ἐγώ. 

Quo clarius hec intelligi possint, opere pretium duxi etiam Sophoclis atque Euripidis 
locos, in quibus ὧς et ὅπως vel nude vel conjuncte cum ἂν inveniuutur, indicare, ut, 
qui rem eXemplis comprobatam videre velint, habeant idoneam copiam. Atque ὡς 


Ran. 811. 
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nudum cum conjunctivo exstat in Soph. Aj. 18. 67. 580. 570. 738. 744. 827. 1008. 
ΕἸ. 889. 1166. 1440. Ed. R. 369. Antig. 643. Od. Col. 11. 899. 783. 785. 889. 
902. 1130. 1278. 1390. 1524. Trach. 333. 493. 678. 1067. 1149. 1153. Philoct. 
24. 534. 559. 635. 653. 1206. Apud Euripidem Hec. 47. 89. 176. 508. 536. 550. 
896. 959. 1021. 1130. 1177. 1246. Orest. 265. 446. 629. 732. 795. 797. 1350. 
1596. Phoen. 788. 1650. 1675. 1687. Med. 461. 788. 1315. 1380. Hippol. 296, 
420. 629. 809. 825. 1265. Alc. 75. 723. Androm. 414. 425. 1074. Suppl. 88. 
121. 174. 206, 235. 860. 451. 578. 815. Iph. A. 1340. 1484. Iph. T. 171. 290. 
469. 1030. 1177. 1361. 1428. Rhes. ὅθ. ubi ἂν metri inicio delendum. Troad. 20. 
68. 296. 508.714. 912. 978, 1143. 1154. 1268. 1276. Bacch. 6]. 1106. 1201. 
1212. 1257. 1821. Cycl. 13]. 148. 162. 341. 543. 619. 623. 648. Hel. 145. $40. 
641. 873. ubi scribendum videtur δεξώμεθα. 891. 983. 1008. 1451. 1455. Ione 36. 
71. 79. 177. 388. 728. 1112. 1180. 1420. 1569. Herc. f. 40. 323. 731. 1210. 1244. 
1255. 1406. Electr. 58. 72. 100. 260. 768. 792. 894. 960. 1132. Dan. 42. Molto 
rarius est ὅπως nudum cum conjunctivo. Sophocles Aj. 6. 698. 1089. El. 56. 390. 
391. 457. 635. 688. 955. 1121. 1205. 1402. 1468. Gd. R. 021. Antig. 776. 1333. 
C:d. Col. 398. 399. Trach. 835. G02. Philact. 238. Euripides Hec. 232. Or. 1354. 
1585. Pheen. 1328. Suppl. 234. Iph. A. 428. 881. Iph. T. 1461. Cum his locis 
comparent, qui hoc agunt, hos, in quibus ὡς ἂν μέ significat, Sophoclis Aj. 6§5. 
Gd. Col. 72. Philoct. 129. 826. Eurip, Hec. 850. Or. 538. 1099. 1562. Pheen. 
92. 1004. Hipp. 1814. Alc. 743. Andr. 716. 1254. Iph. A. 618. 1426. Iph. T. 
1067. Rhes. 72.420. 478. Troad. 85. 1268. Bacch. 356. 510. Cycl. 155. 680. Hel. 
1198. 1427. 1538. Ion. 77. Hec. f. 725. 838. et ὅπως ἂν Soph. El. 41. Gd. Col. 
575. Trach. 618. Eurip. Phen. 760. Med. 939. Hipp. 111. 286. Alc. 782. Ipb. A. 
539. Rhes. 878. Heracl. 337. Hel. 748. 899. Quod si recte supra indicavimus 
quid intersit, addaturne an omittatur ἄν, facile dabitur nobis, recte nos emendaase 
in Bacchis v. 1236. 

φέρω 3° ἐν ὠλέναισιν, ὧς ὁρᾷς, τάδε ὦ 

λαβοῦσα τἀριστεῖα, σοῖσι πρὰς δόμοις 

ὡς ἀγκρεμασθῇ. 
ubi ὡς ἂν κρεμασθῇ legebatuy, 


XIT.—De ὅπως εἰ ὅπως μὴ cum futura vel conjunctivo, item de οὗκ ἔχω 
Sxws et similibus, . 


Quz Dawesius de constructione partieylarum ὅπως μὴ disservit, ad quem 
‘Magnam vim exemplorum sed admixtis alienis congessit Kiddius, commemorando 
ysui magis et confirmando, quam explicando atque a dubitationibus liberando sunt. 
Ut indicativus veritatem rei notat, ita conjunctivus pendere quid ex alia re indicat, 
eoque fieri, si illud fiat. Ita in interrogatione recta qui πῶς λήψομαι dicit, nescire 
se indicat quomodo quid gccepturus sit. Quis ille modus sit, quo accipiet, facto 
cognoecet, Sed qui dicit κῶς λάβω, dubitare se significat quomodo capere quid 
debeat, i. 6. quid sibi faciendum sit ut capiat. Eadem ratione differunt ὅκως Ag- 
ψομαι et ὅπως λάβω. Nam qui facit quid ὅπως cu, facit id eo modo, quo ac- 
cipiet: ex quo patet esse accepturum ; qui antem ὅπως λάβῃ, eo modo, quo debeat 
accipere : quod est cum dubitatione conjunctum an non sit accppturus. Preterea 
indicativus certam habet temporis notationem, que in ipso cujusque indicativi 
tempore inest : nam etiam preteriti et presentis indicativus u ; conjunctivus 
autem, quia non quid fist, sed quid debeat fieri significat, Ἡ Ηρα caret notations 
temporis, semperque refertur ed tempus verbi primarii, tamquam ad presens 
suom, quia quidquid debet fieri, ejus causse jam adesse debent cum ea ipsa re, 
propter quam fieri debet, etiamei nondam sit factam. Itaque indicativi et con- 
junctivi cum ὅπως constructiones eo differunt, quod indicativus opinionem aut 
voluntatem, certa temporis notatione adjuncta, conjunctivus autem metum vel du- 
bitationem, carentem notatione temporis, sed preesentem eo tempore, quod in prin- 
cipali verbo est, continet. ; 
Sed quoniam varius est usus particulm ὅπῳς, que etsi proprie ubique quemede 
significat, tamen non ubique ita verti potest, ea afferam, que potissima sunt in hoe 
genere, Ac maxime simplicia sunt talia, ut Zechyli in Prom. 641. 
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οὐκ ol’ ὅπως ὑμῖν ἀκιστῆσαίμε χρή. 
Euripidis in Iphig. T. 684. 
οὐκ fof ὅπως ob χρὴ σννεκπνεῦσαί μέ σοι. 
Sophoclis in Antig. 329. 
obn ἔσθ' ὅπως ὄψει od δεῦρ᾽ ἐλθόντα pe. 
Apparet in his certa opinionis declaratio: οὗ χρῇ με ὑμῖν ἀπιστῆσαι" χρή με συνεν- 
πνεῦσαί σοι" οὐκ ὕψει με δεῦρ᾽ ἐλθόντα. Ita ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως cum futuro in (ed. Col. 
1872. Philoct. 522. Phaniss. 1664. Medea 171, Hippol. 604. Heraclid. 707. et 
ἔσται Med. 1060. Spe vero etiam alia verba. Sophocles (id. R. 1058. ᾿ 
ote ἂν γένοιτο τοῦθ᾽, ὅπως bya λαβὼν ᾿ 
σημεῖα τοιαῦτ᾽, ob φανῶ τοὐμὸν yévas. ᾿ ΝΕ 
Alia vide in Aj. 656. 1040. Electr. 1296. (Δ. R. 406. 1618. Cid. Col. 1742. 
Trach, 455. Phil. 55.77. Med. $22. Iph. T. 1051. Heracl. 421. 1051. Tou. 578. 
Herc. f. 315. Jure conjunctivus expulsus est (ed. R. 1074. 
δέδοιχ᾽ ὅπως 
μὴ ᾽κ τῆ: σιωπῆς τῇσδ' ἀναῤῥήξει κακά.  ᾿ 
Recte etiam Monkius in Hippol. 518. ductu cod. Flor. dedit : 
δέδοιχ᾽ ὅτως μοι ph λίαν φανεῖ coph, ᾿ 
et Elmsleius in Heracl. 249. 
ὅμως δὲ καὶ νῦν μὴ τρέσῃς ὅπως σέ τις | 
σὺν παισὶ βωμοῦ τοῦδ' ἀποσπάσει βίᾳ. 
Ejusdem generis hec quoque sunt: in eadem fabula v. 1051. 


μὴ γὰρ ἐλπίσῃς ὅπως 
αὖθις πατρῴας ζῶν ty’ ἐκβαλεῖς χθονός. 
Soph. Electr. 968. 
καὶ τῶνδε μέντοι μηκέτ᾽ ἐλπίσῃς ὅπως 
τεύξει πότ᾽. 
Ajac. 567. 


κείνῳ τ᾽ ἐμὴν ἀγγείλατ᾽ ἐντολὴν, ὅπως 
τὸν παῖδα τόνδε πρὸς δόμους ἐμοὺ9 ἀγὼν 
Τελαμῶνι δείξει μητρί τ᾽, 'Ἐριβοίᾳ Ἀέγω. 


φράζ᾽ ὅπως μηδεὶς βροτῶν 
κείνου πάροιθεν ἀμφιδύσεται χροΐ, 
μηδ᾽ ὄψεταί νιν μήτε φέγγος ἡλίον, 
μήθ' ἕρκος ἱερόν, μήτ᾽ ἐφέστων σέλας. | 
Proximum his illud genus est, quod in adhortando usurpatur, verbo, unde ὅπως 
pendeat, omisso: ut in Cyclope 591. . 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως ἀνὴρ ἔσει. ' 
i, 6. proprie, vide quomodo vir fulurus sis. Confer v. 626. et Orest. 1060. Herc. 
f. 504. Soph. Ged. R. 1518, Frequentissima hec ratio loquendi est, semperque 
babet futurum. Refertur enim ad opinionem rei future, cujus fieri volumus con- 
trarium. Ita quod Euripides habet in Bacchis $67. 
Πενθεὺς δ' ὅπως μὴ πένθος εἰσοίσει δόμοις 
τοῖς σοῖσι, Ἰάδμε, 
sic est dictum, ut cogitetur illatum iri luctam a Pentheo, ac proinde videndum esse, 
uomodo id irritum reddendum sit. Quod si εἰσφέρῃ dixisset, metus tantum signi- 
caretur et dubitatio utram illaturas sit luctum an non, proptereaque cavendum 
esse ne possit inferre. Hec si inter ipsa compares, futuro posito hoc habebis: 
inferet luctum: tu vide quomodo non inferet ; in conjunctivo autem: potest 
ἱμοέμτα : vide quomodo possit non inferre, i. ὁ. quomodo debeat coliiberi ab infe- 
rendo. . 
Ex his intelligitur, non promiscue fatarum et conjunctivum usurpari posse, sed 
certam cuique rationem esse. Ut in Cd. R. 335. 
ὡς ody und ἐγὼ ταὐτὸν πάθω, 
recte sic dictum est. Veretur enim Tiresias, ne, si dicat quod dici vult (dipus, 
ledatillum : quamobrem tacere mavult. Quod si dixisset ὡς ody pnd? ἐγὼ by 
πείσομαι, hoc significasset: idem mihi, quod tibi, accidet: videndum ergo 
modo ¢vitem. Id vero tum recte potuisset dicere, si in animo habuisset respondcre 


In Trach. 604, 
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ad ea que interrogaverat Cidipus, etsi videret illum nor posae non ledi ea 16 
Vide qua mitio cap. xi. attulimus. Sic Herodotus vi. 85. τί βούλεσθε ποιέειν 
ἄνδρες Αὐγινῆται, τὸν βασιλέα τῶν Σπαρτιητέων ἔκδοτον γενόμενον ὑπὸ τῶν πολιητέω 
ἄγειν ; εἰ νῦν ὀργῇ χρεώμενοι ἔγνωσαν οὕτω Σπαρτιῆται, ὅκως ἐξ ὑστέρας μή τι Sui ν 
ἣν ταῦτα πρήσσητε, κανώλεθρον κακὸν ἐς τὴν χώραν ἐμβάλωσι. Nam hac quoque 
non tam monentis, quam metuentis sunt. Non pertinet huc illud in Antigone 216. 
és ἂν σκοποὶ νῦν Fre τῶν εἰρημένων. 
Nam ai juberet, diceret ὅπως ἔσεσθε σκοποί. Αἰ nihil imperat Creon ; sed quum 
vellet dicere, ὡς ἂν σκοποὶ νῦν ἦτε τῶν εἰρημένων, καὶ μὴ ἐπιχωρῆτε τοῖς ἀπιστοῦσιν 
τάδε, ἴστε τὸν παραβάντα θανούμεγον,. interrumpuntur hec chori dictis, et proinde 
aliter conformatur reliqua pars orationis. Neque in Herc. f. 1401. quod legitur, 
ad hoc genus pertinet, τι 
παίδων στερηθείς, raid ὅπως ἔχω σ᾽ ἐμόν. 
Ubi si ἔξω scriptum esset, verba hunc sensum preberent : liberis orbatus, quemodo 
te habiturus sim filiun vide. Sed ita si loqueretar Hercules, adhortaretur sese, 
ut filii loco Theseum haberet : quod melius conveniret, si ea re Theseo potius quam 
ipsi consuleretur. Nunc vero aut jndicativus est ἔχω, hoc sensu: liberis orbatus 
te tamquum filium meum hubeo; aut, si conjunctivus, interrogative hec dicta sint 
necesse est: ut te meum habeam filium? scilicet ita benevolus 68. 
Itaque in deliberatione, que semper est cum dubitatione conjuncta, non nisi 
conjunctivus usurpatur. Soph. Aj. 428. 
οὕτοι σ᾽ ἀπείργεω οὔθ᾽ ὕπως ἐῶ λέγειν 
ἔχω, κακοῖς τοιοῖσδε συμπκεπτωκότα. 
CEd, R. 1867. 
. οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως σε φῶ βεβονλεῦσθαι καλῶς. ᾿ . 
Vide Aschyl. Ag. 1367. Soph. Aj. 514. Eurip, Hec. 585. Orest. 720. Phen. 886. 
Alc. 118. Hipp. 1091. Iph. A. 648. 1454. Iph. T. 995. Troad. 712. Hel. 637. Hare. 
f, 1245. Eadem ratio est interrogationis, ut que in rectam orationem redacta 
negationem habitura sit: vide Aristoph. Hq. 1320. Pac. 521. Interdum conjuncti- 
vus et futurum conjunguntur, sed eo, quo par est, discrimine. Eurip. Med.-3098, 
οἷσι δὲ τέκνων ἐστὶν ἐν οἴκοις 
γλυκερὸν βλάστημ᾽, ἐσορῶ μελέτῃ 
κατατρυχομένους τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον, 
πρῶτον μὲν, ὅπως θρέψωσι καλῶ, = 
βίοτόν θ᾽ ὁπόθεν λείψουσι τέκνοις. 
Solliciti sunt, quomodo educare debeant liberos, e¢ unde victum: sint relicturt.. Non 
recte neque θρέψουσι, neque λίπωσι dixisset: non θρέψουσι, quia res anceps est et 
dubitationis ac deliberationis plena, educatio liberorum : non λίπωσι, quia de re- 
linquendis facultatibus nulla est dubitatio, sed de eo unde parande sint. Itaque 
κτήσωνται recte dixisset, si operam querendis opibus navandam in mente habuisset : 
sed potuisset etiam κτήσονται, Βὶ illud, unde future essent opes. In Eorip. Hel. 


637. scribe : . 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὁποίου πρῶτον ἄρξωμαι τανῦν. ΄. 
Sed memorabile est, huic conjunctivo deliberativo nou esse locum nisi in sen- 
tentia aliquam negatiunem: contivente. Quod etsi minime mirum est, tamen, 
nonjam sepe recundita latet illa negatio, effugit hac ratio diligentiam virorum 
doctorum. ΑἹ omnis deliberatio est dubitantis, quod est nescientis quid eligat. 
Unde οὐκ ἔχω, ἀπορῶ, ἀμφισβητῶ, aut simile quid ubique subest. Ut apud A- 
schylum Pron. 779. ὔ 
. ἑλοῦ γὰρ ἣ τὰ λοιπά gor 
φράσω σαφηνῶς, ἣ τὸν ἐκλύσοντ᾽ ἐμέ. 
Nec mirup.. Quum enim excultus sermo Οτροούταπι, ut supra dictum, conjunctivo 
non utatur in sententia finali ηἰδὶ particula finali addita, migraretur ea noxma, si 
afirmatione pregressa deliberativus conjunctivus poneretur: ut ἔχω 8 τι φῶ, habeo 
quod dicam. Hec enim jam non deliberativ, neque conditionalis sententia est, 
qualis οὐκ ἔχω ὅ τι φῶ, sed finalis. Diximus enim in omni sententia conditionali per 
conjunctivum significari futurum exactum: eo autem illud, quod primario verbu 
continetur, posterius esse debet, ut ἐὰν θέλῃς, λέξω. Hee si ad illud transferas, 
οὖκ ἔχω 8 τι φῶ, recte se habebit oratio. Nam 8 7: φῶ proprie est quod dicere 
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repertus sim. Id igitur nondem constat, sed exspectandum demum est, an quis 
dicere reperiatur : itaque ei recte illud ipsum additur, οὐκ ἔχω. At si dicas ἔχω 8 
γι φῶ, repugnabont bec sibi. Nam quum 8 τι φῶ dicis, id ut faturum, idque in- 
certum ponis; quum autem ἔχω adjicis, jam preesens et certam ease dicis illud, 
quod ex ista futura re pendeat, veluti si dicas, habeo dixero. Omninoque in 
@o quod est habeo quod dicam nihil inest deliberationis: unde ne verbi quidem 
modo, qui deliberationi inservit, locus est. Itaque non sic loquuntur Graci, sed 
aut futurum adbibent, aut aliam figuram: planeque comparari potest πρὶν, quod 
non nisi negatione preegressa cum verbo recto construitar: de qua re dixi ad 
Eurip. Med. 215. et Reisigius in diss. de partic. ἂν p. 105. seq. idit quidem 
Bekkeras apud Platonem Pheedr. p. 255. E. ὃν οὖν τῇ συγκοιμήσει τοῦ μὲν ἐραστοῦ 
ὁ ἀκόλαστος ἵππος ἔχει ὅ τι λέγῃ πρὸς τὸν ἐραστὴν, καὶ ἀξιοῖ ἀντὶ πολλῶν πόνων 
σμικρὰ ἀπολαῦσαι" εἰ apud Lysiam contra Andoc. p. 264. (288. Reisk.) ἴσως οὖν 
wal Κηφίσου ἀντικατηγορήσει καὶ ἕξει ὅ τι λέγῃ" sed utrumque ex conjectura. 
Utrobique vulgo λόγοι, sed libri scripti Lysie et longe plurimi optimique εσηὰ. 
Piatonis Adyer. Unde utrique scriptori ὅ τι λέγειν restituendum videtur. Vide 
Soph. Cd, Col. 48. et que ibi adnotata sunt. Aristophanes vero recte dixit m 


Vesp. 949. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔχειν obrds γ᾽ ἔοικεν 8 τι λέγῃ, 
et ipse Plato Lys. p. 322. extr. ἀλλ’ εἰ μηδὲν τούτων φίλον ἐστὶν, dye μὲν οὐκέτι 
ἔχω τί λέγω. Et Demosthenes p. 378, 5. ob γὰρ δὴ δι᾽ ἀπορίαν od φήσεις ἔχειν ὅ τὶ 
εἴπῃς, ut ex codd. pro εἴποις dedit Bekkerus. Apud Thucydidem legitur vii. 25. 
de navibus Syracusanis : καὶ αὐτῶν μία ds Πελοπόννησον ᾧχετο, πρέσβεις ἄγογσα, 
οἵπερ τά τε σφέτερα φράσωσιν ὅτι ἐν ἐλπίσιν εἰσὶ, καὶ τὸν ἐκεῖ πόλεμον μᾶλλον 
ἐποτρύνωσι γίγνεσθαι. At vel propter additum wtp pronomen iflud ferri nequit : 
ortum est ὁ male lecte compendio particule ὅπως, quam pauci quidem codd. sed 
ἢ haud dubie recte prebent. Valde ab hoc differt in eodem Hbre ce. 7. illud: 
wptoBes τε ἄλλοι τῶν Ξξυρακοσίων καὶ Κορωθίων és Λακεδαίμονα καὶ Ἰζόρινθον ἀπε- 
στάλησαν, ὅπως στρατιὰ ἔτι περαιωθῇ τρόπῳ ᾧ ἂν ἐν ὁλκάσι» ἣ πλοίοις ἢ ἄλλως 
ὅπω! ἂν προχωρῇ. Non enim finis, sed conditio indicatur, quocumaue mode res 
procedere visa fuerit. 

Rarius est ὅπως cum futuro in ejasmodi locis, in quibus necéssario per μέ ver- 

tendum.est. Sophocles Phil. 1068. 

χώρει ob: ph πρόσλευσσε, γενναῖός wep ὥμ" 

ἡμῶν ὅπως μὴ τὴν τύχην διαφθερεῖς. 
Eorip. Iph, Taur. 321. 

Tivaddn, θανούμεθ᾽. ἀλλ᾽, ὅπως Cavotueda 

κάλλισθ'᾽, trou μοι, φάσγανον σπάσας χερί. 


Cycl. 558. 
. ἀπομυκτέον δὲ col γ᾽, ὅπως λήψει πιεῖν. 
Electr. 885. . 
οὐχ, ὅπως πευστηρίαν 
θοινασόμεσθα, Φθιάδ' ἀντὶ Δωρικῆς 
οἵσει Tis ἡμῖν κοπίδα; 


Fallatur vero, qui perinde esse putet, utrum faturo quis an conjunctivo utatur. 
Nam in hoc quoque genere indicativi hec vis est, ut ad certam opinionem voluh- 
thtemve referatur. Et quemadmodum multis in rebus, ita in hac quoque Ger 
manica lingua com Greca convenit, conjanctivo atque indicativo utens eadem 
cum sententi@ diversitate, nisi quod pro futuro presentis indicativum usurpat. 
Declarabo rem eo exemplo, quod 6 Cyclope attuli. Si dixisset ὅπως λάβῃς πιεῖν, 
nibil aliud quam consilium indicasset, quo ille emungi deberet, ut poculum acci- 
peret. Illud vero plane incertum relinqueretur, an deinde vere esset acceptarus. 
At quum dicit ὅπως λήψει πιεῖν, simul significat esse accepturum. 
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No. 11L.—{Continued from No, LXIX.] Ὁ 


" 
438. Η sc. ἤἥδεα, g5y; plur. ἦσμεν, ἦστε, ἧσαν : see Pors, Hec. 

1094. and Cl. Jl. No. LXI. p. 137. σὲ φωνήσοντα, the Attic idiow ; 

the accusative and participle instead of the accus. and infin. 

434. Σχολῇ] See v. 82. “I'll trust by leisure him that mocks 
me once.” Tit. Andr, ii, 2. 

435. ὡς μὲν σοὶ δοκεῖ] Read with Elmsley, ὥς σοι μὲν δοκεῖ... 

438. φύσει) Will show you your birth. . 

440. obcovy}] Read οὖκ ov» disjuuctively ς it was generally coz- 
sidered correct to make οὔκουν paroxyton, whey it signifies non 
igitur, or nonne igitur? aad perispomenon, when it means igitur or 
igiturne? but Elmsley recommends. οὗκονν in all caseg to .be 
written as a dissytiable, which will only cause a slight change in the 
punctuation of any passage where οὐκ οὖν occurs. ΝΕ 

ἄριστος εὑρίσκειν] Tiresias here sueers at (Ἑάϊριβϑ for his 
boasting .(v. 395.) that he had talent in discovering the enigma of 
the Sphinx; of which Tiresias was reminded by aivura in the 
preceding line. τς ΝΣ 

442. αὕτη .. τύχῃ] This good fortune, or greatness. | 

444. wai] Tiresias, in the Phosnisszx, is led in by his daughter, 

Ἡ γοῦ πάροιθε, θύγατερ, ὧς: τυφλῷ ποδὲ - 
aApos el σὺ, ναυτίλοισιν ἄστρον ὥε. 
wai may therefore here be rendered, O child. 

448. πρόσωπον] Your presence. μον 

οὗ γάρ ἐσθ' ὅπωεἾ Non fieri potest ut: it ἰδ not possible: 
that. Demosth. περὶ Lreg. οὔκ ἐστιν, οὔκ ἐστιν, ᾧ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
ὅπωε ἡμάρτετε. See Viger p. 192. The usage οὗ ἔστιν ὅπου, ἐστὶν, or 
ἔσθ᾽ Gre, is similar. . a, ΝΞ ' 

449. λέγω... τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον] For an account of thia 
construction see v. 220. . 

455. ξένην ἔπι) This alludes.to the departure of Gdipus from 
Thebes after he had put out bis eyes, and his sojourn at Colonus 
near Athens till his death; which forms the subject of the Cedipus 
Coloneus. ἫΝ ς 

456. Σκήπτρῳ προδεικνὺεἾ Suidas says that σκῆπτρον is a royal 
staff; byt it is simply a staff, or something to lean on, from σκήπ- 
τω, to lean“on, whether borne hy.a kung or others. It is however, 
though not here, the ensign frequently of kingly power: zpodecxrvs 
is here ased absolutely, τὴν ὁδὸν being understood, “ groping for- 
ward.” The word itself is not of common occurrence in this sense, 
thoagh we find it in Theocr. 22. 102. . 

Τὸν μὲν ἄναξ ἐτάμαξεν, ἐτώσια χερσὶ mpodecxrds Πάντοθεν. 
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The usual measing is to point out before. See vs 624. and P. V. 
804. ΝΕ 
Senec, ΟΞ αΐρ. ν. 656. τχερεῖ incertus viz, 

Baculo senili triste pretentans iter. 

460. ὁμόσπορον)] Gl. ὁμόγαμοε, a husband of the same wife: 
ὁμόσπορος is applied v. 260. to Jocasta, ina somewhat different 
sense: καὶ γυναῖχ᾽ ὁμόσπκορον, and a wife who has been the wife of 
both. . 
462: φάσκειν] The infinitive is here used for the imperative. 

1]. E. 194. Θαρσῶν viv, Διόμηδες, ἐπὶ 'Γρώεσσι μάχεσθαι. 
See Meeris Atticist. verb. λαμβάνειν, et Koen, ad Gregor. p. 198.. 
μαντικῇ] sc. τέχνῃ. to, 

465. &ppnr ἀῤῥήτων) “A deed without a name ;” a mest 
shocking deed. This is a mode of expressing the superlative ve 
strongly. Soph. Electr. 849, δειλαία δειλαίων κυρεῖς, where Branck 
remarks, ‘* zeminatio ejusdem adjectivi pro superlativo est.” . 

467. ἀελλάδων] The common reading ἀελλοπόδων is indefensi- 
ble, as militating against the metre: see v. 477. and originated 
probably in ἀελλάδων and πόδα in the next line, or from Pind. 
Nem. 1.6. Αἶνον ἀσλλοπόδων μέγαν ἵππων : according to Elmsley, 
* Werses of the storm.” How much more sublime the language of 
the Psalmist—‘‘ Who maketh the clouds a chariot, and rideth on 
the wings of the wind !” en 

473. ἔλαμψε . . . papa} See note on v. 187. Loe 

475. τὸν ἄδηλον») The ordo is wavra ἐχνεύειν τὸν ἄδηλον ἄνδρα: 
“αὶ every one should endeavor to trace out the [as yet] undis- 
covered murderer.” 

477. ἀγρίαν ὕλαν] ‘The wild wood.” Ia CE. C. v. 348. we 
have the same expression: | 
| OA μὲν κατ᾽ ἀγρίαν 
Ὕλην ἄσιτος νηλίπους τ᾽ ἀλωμένη. 

479. μέλεος peréy] See note on ν. 100. . 

480. μεσόμφαλα] (1) From μέσος and ὀμφάλος, umbilicus, a 
boss, navel, or point: (2) or from μέσος and ὑμφὴ, vox, a voice, 
response, or oracle. The former appellation is applied to Delphi, 
as the middle point of the earth; see Schol. Orest. 325, 

Pheen. 224. ae μεσέμφαλα γύαλα 

' ἰβιν. ᾿ 

ἀπονοσφίϑων] Endeavoring to keep apart from. 

482. Cerra} Living, existing: see v. 410. 

Οὐ γάρ τι cot δῶ δοῦλος, ἀλλὰ Λοξίᾳ. See Antig. 457. 

| Virg. Ain. tii. 493. Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta. 
See above, v. 45. 
᾿ 485. οὔτε δοκοῦντ᾽ .. } “ Neither thinking his charge true, nor 
contradicting it.” τς 

Αϑᾷ. οὔτ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὁρῶν, οὔτ᾽ ὀπίσω] “" Neither seeing or understand- 
ing the ‘present, nor the faéwre.” "Orlow is frequently used in the 
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sense of the future: see Philoct. 1105. Asch. Suppl. 625. and 
Eurip. Alex, fr. 8. Elmsley. 
498. ᾿Αλλ' ὁ μὲν οὖν] Cf. Eur. Electr. 399. Λοξίου yap ἔμπεδοι 
Xpnopoi, βροτῶν δὲ μαντικὴν χαίρειν ἐῶ. 
_ 501. φέρεται Is carried; proceeds; can go. | 

504. ᾿Αλλ’ ov] ““Βυῖ I will never, till I have seen his [sc. the 
prophet’s] words proved correct. I will never speak against those 
who censure the prophet.” , 

510. βασάνῳ) Βάσανος is properly a stone on which the purity 
and excellence of gold are tried; a touch-stone ; a proof. 

512. ὀφλήσει κακίαν] ᾿Οφλέω and ὀφλισκάνω in prose writers 
govern a genitive, and in the tragic writers always an accusative of 
the crime, fault, or imputation incurred. See Viger. p. 223. Rubn- 
ken. Timez. ὄφλω. In the Agam. 517. ὄφλων is followed by δέκην, 
and is rightly explained by Dr. Blomfield, ‘‘ damnatus judicio ; de- 
bitor ob rem judicatam.” Translate here, ‘‘ shall incur the imputa- 
tion of baseness.” See alse Cl. Jl. No. LXV. p. 40. 3 
514, κατηγορεῖν] Kurnyopéw governs an accusative of the charge 
alleged, and a genitive of the person against whom it is alleged. 
In the Agam. 262. xarnyopéw occurs with the genitive only. Ev yap _ 
φρονοῦντος ὄμμα σον κατηγορεῖ, the order of which Dr. Blomfield 
gives, ὄμμα γὰρ κατηγορεῖ σον εὖ φρονοῦντος, ‘‘ yes, your-eye proves 
your kind disposition.” He quotes a similar construction from 
Stobzus, 

Κρατοῦσι 8’, οἵπερ καὶ κατηγοροῦσί pov. 

517. εἰς βλάβην φέρον] Φέρω, with the prepositions els or xpos 
following, signifies, to tend, to lead to, to refer tos iu this sense 
it is used v. 520, 991. See Markl. Eur. Suppl. 305. and Viger. p. 
257. , 

522. πρὸς σοῦ] Creon commences his speech by addressing the 
chorus as ἄνδρες πολῖται, and here he speaks tothem in the sings- 
lar number ; but this is no oversight in the poet. The Cory- 
pheus spoke and was spoken to as the representative of the whole 
chorus ; and this remark will account for the variation from sin- 
gular to plural, and vice versa, so frequently met with in the dra- 
matic writers with reference to the chorus. : 

κεκλήσομαι] Usually called the paulo post futurum; but sce 
above, v. 365. 

524. γνώμ φρενῶν ‘* By conviction of mind ;” γνώμη is judg- 
ment founded on knowlege, opinion, meaning. 

525. xpos τοῦ) Referring to v. 378. 

528. ὀμμάτων ὀρθῶν») With eyes erect, unmoved, or steady. v. 
1385. ὀρθοῖς ἔμελλον ὄμμασιν rovrovs ὁρᾷν ; | 

Theocr. v. 36. "Ομμασι τοῖς ὀρθοῖσι ποτίβλεκεν. 
See Bentley’s note. Hor. Od. i. 3. 18. and Pors. Hec. 958. 
~ §82. Οὗτος σὺ] Otros, with or without the interjection ὦ, when 
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it refers to the second person, as here, may be expressed in Latia 

by “‘heus,” and in English colloquially by “‘ hark ye !” See Viger. p. 

367. cf. Aristoph. Aves,. 1199, ad 1243. 

584. rovderdrdpos | “Ode ἀνὴρ, here, as in mavy other places, denotes 
the person speaking, pointing to himself, in the sense of our En- 
glish formula, ‘‘ your humble servant.” Brunck remarks that the 
same idiom is met with in the Latin comic writers, though he 
quotes no insteuce. See Ter. Heaut. ii. 3. ‘Tibi erunt parata verba, 
huic homiui verbera.” | 

govevs] ‘The [intended] murderer.” 

537. θεῶν] Here scanned as a monosyliable. 

δειλίαν 4 μωρίἀν] A similar form of expression is found in 
Herod. Clio, § 38. Ὦ zai, οὔτε δειλέην οὔτε ἄλλο ἄχαρι παριδών rot, 
πποιέω ταῦτα. . 

538. γνωρίσοιμί] Elmsley has very properly substituted γνωριοῖμι, 
the Attic form of the future. | 

543. Olof ὡς ποίησον :) Literally; “act, do you know how ?” 
This is a common idiom, and is more forcible than ofof ὧς ποιή- 
vets; for the former not only orders something to be done, but 
‘asks the mode of doing it; whereas the latter metely asks ‘the 
mode of acting. See Koen. ad Gregor. p. 7. Porson. Hec. 225. 

$45. Λέγειν ov δεινός) “‘ Powerful in oratory ; literally, feer- 
fulin speaking. We find δεινὸς εὑρεῖν, δεινὸς φαγὲϊν S&e. See 

Dawes, Misc. Crit, 87. 

Phen. v. Δεινὸν γυναιξὶν ai δι᾿ ὡδίνων yovai. 

“shave a strong or powerful influence.” See Suidas in v. Seeds. 
555. ἣ oe} Ἃ uronosyllable: see v. 13. ; 
ἔπειθες, ds χρείη] On the government of ὡς, iva, ἄς. ste above 

v. 7]. 

556. σεμνόμαντιν) “This grand prophet,” said sneeringly. 
Elmstey, in the preceding line, would read μετὰ instead of ἐπὶ, μετὰ 
being joined with πέμψασθαι, and properly objects to the usage 
of πέμψασθαι for πέμψαι; for where both the active and middle 
voices of a Greek verb are in common use, the active may be 
used for the middle, because it is true as far as it goes; but the 
converse of middle for active, as here, is very rarely met with. See 
a very able remark on this paint by the learned Mr. Tate, Mus. 
- Crit. p. 104. 

557. otros] Read déros, sc. ὁ αὑτὸς, “ὁ the same ;” and now Iam 
still the same: I have made no alteration. 

Pheen. 934. ᾿Ανὴρ ὅδ᾽ οὐκέθ᾽ dirds: ἐκνεύει πάλιν. 

“ΤῊ5 man is no more the same.” See Valckenaer’s note ‘on this 

passage, 

560. ἔῤῥει] From ἔῤῥω : the present tense is frequently used 
for the aorist ‘in animated narration, which represents what took 
place as present.” Matthiz Gr. Gr. p. 736. 
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Hec. 470. fy Τιτάνων γενεὰν, 
ay Ζεὺς ἀμφιπί ᾿ 
Κοιμί δε prove Ἑρονίδαε ; for ἐκοίμισε." 
562. ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ] “In the profession” of divination. 
569. ἐφ᾽ ols] Compare CE. Ὁ. v. 1665. 
el δὲ μὴ δοκῶ φρονῶν λέγειν, 
Οὐκ ἂν παρείμην οἷσι μὴ δοκῶ φρονεῖν. 

570. τὸ σὸν δέ γ Read τοσόνδε : see Pors. Hec. 1278. 

577. γήμας ἔχειε] For ἔγημας, say the grammarians, so common, 
that Is. Casaubon observes, “ millies poéte presertim tragici et 
comici; sed et ceterorum scriptorum elegantissimus quisque non 
raro.” Viger says, “ἔχω cum participiis quibusdam maximeque 
aoristi temporis, explicatur per aoristum indicativi et verbi, cujus 
participium adjunctum habet,” p. 250. This account is not true ; 
the participle of the first aor. and ἔχω, ‘denotes the deed to be 
done, and still to remain so” you married my sister and still have 
her in marriage: ‘&ypaya, I wrote, may be consistent with any 
thing written betwixt that time and the time of speaking; to the 
contrary, γράψας ἔχω can only be used of what was once stated in 
writing and continues so still, unaltered, unrepealed.” J. Tate. 
τάδε λέξας ἔχει would not be admissible for τάδε ἔλεξε. Habeo and 
teneo are used in Latin somewhat similarly. ‘Ter. Hecyr. iv. 2. 6. 
‘‘Nam mihi intus tuus pater natravit modo, quo pacto me habuerte 
preepositam amori tuo.’ See Lucret. vi. 898. and Valckenaer’s 
note. Phen. 712. . 

578. ὧν ἀνιστορεῖε] Some read ὧν ἂν ἱστορεῖς, which is a sole- 
ciem, ὃς ἂν requiring a subjunctive or optative mood according to 
circumstances, but never tolerating an indicative. ‘*°Os ἃν et 
similia cum conjunctivo conjunguntur, si de re incerta sermo est, ita 
ut possit etiam dici, δὲ guis. Cum optativo eadem conditione con- 
jungi solent, sed ita, ut res indicetur cogitari, vel cogitata esse ab 
aliquo.” Hermanni Adnotationes in Vigerum, p. 648. See also 
Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 544. 

579. ἐκείνῃ ταὐτὰ] You possess the same power as she does; 
having an equal share [μέρος being understood] of the land, of the 
government, of ὁ αὐτὸς idem. see v. 284. 

588. ὡς ἐγὼ] sc. δίδωμι ἐμαντῷ λόγον. 

586, εὕδο»τ᾽] “ Sleeping ;” the cares of government do not allow 
“ἃ king to ‘sleep. Then happy low, lie down! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. : 
2d Part Hen. IV. act iii. sc. 1. 
See above v. 65. 

587. ἱμείρων ἔφυν] Iam not naturally desirous of: see above, 
v. 9. ° 
el 

1 Antig. v. 406, Καὶ wig bparas, κἀπίληπεος εὑρέθη; 
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592. ἡδίων» The penult i is long. See above v. 55. - 

594. ἠπατημένος κυρῶ] For ἠπάτημαι. κυρέω, in the poets, like 
τυγχάνω, in both prose aud verse, is used with the participle, where 
we should expect the verb from which the participle comes. . 

Philoct. 80. “Opa καθ᾽ ὕπνον μὴ κατακλιθεὶς κυρῇ, for- 'κατακλιθῇ. 

598. τὸ γὰρ τυχεῖν ubrois] This is one of the of ae iambic lines 
in Sophocles which have neither czsura nor quasi-czesura, unless 
we read with Bothe αὐτοῖσι πάντ᾽, or change the relative positions 
of ἅπαντ᾽ and αὐτοῖς. Tvyxdyw, when it signifies to hit, to obtain, 
to procure, requires a gemtive case after it of the thing gained, 
except where neuter adjectives are employed as here; and then ap 
accusative is found, though even a neuter may follow in the geni- 
tive according to the general rule. 

ph. A. 995. ταῦτα τεύξομαι σέθεν. 

. 42. Καὶ τεύξεται τοῦ δ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἀδῴρητος φίλων 
"Ἔσται xpos ἀνδρῶν. 

In Homer we find 

Il. Ε. 582. Χερμαδίῳ ἀγκῶνα τυχὼν μέσον. 
Hermann considers ἀγκῶνα μέσον to be governed of τυχὼν, but 
it is more probably governed of κατὰ and ᾿Αντιλόχον, understood 
after τυχών. The instances which be adduces (Gi. C. 1106, and 
1168. Aotig. 778. Philoct. 509. Phen. 1006.) to prove. that τυγ- 

ἄνω governs an accusative, are all in the case of neuter adjectjves. 

Xnd i it must be remembered, that the accusatives of neuter adjec- 
tives are frequently found with verbs that regularly govern a beni- 
tive or dative." 

600. Οὐκ ἄν] There are two ways of taking this passage, ‘either 
of which will make very good sense. 

1, γρῦς κακὸς οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο καλῶς φρονῶν. 

2. νοῦς καλῶς φρονῶν οὖκ ἂν γένοιτο κακός. 

1. An ill-disposed mind cannot -be entertaining proper .senti- 
ments. 

2. A mind that entertains proper sentiments cannot be bad. 

The latter, on the whole, seems to be the interpretation. best 
adapted to the context. 

601. τῆς γνώμης] “ΟΥ̓ this design ;” ;” sc. of dethroning CEdipus. 

603. καὶ τῶνδ᾽ ἔλεγχον] "Ἔλεγχαν is here said by L. Bos to be 
governed of eis or xpos underst 00d ; but such accusatives are put 
in apposition to an entire proposition or some part of it, in order 
to express an opinion on the contents of the proposition. Here 
τῶνδ᾽ ἔλεγχον means δ, sc. τὸ πεύθεσθαι Πυθοῖ, ἔλεγχος ἔσται 
τῶνδε. So Hee. 1158. 

τὸ λοίσθιον δὲ, πῆμα πήματων πλέον, 
ἐξειργάσαντο δείν᾽. sc. ὅ ἐστι κῆμα--- 





! See ΟἹ. Ji. No. εχιν. p. 259. 
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Orest. 1104: ᾿Ελένην κτάνωμεν, Μενέλεῳ λύπην πικράν, sc. 8, τὸ 
κτανεῖν 'Ελένην, ἔσται λύκη wpa. On this apposition see Matib. 
Gr. Gr.’ p. 691. and Ὁ]. Ji, No. ὩΧΊΤΙ. p. 87. 

603. rosro μὲν This expression, 85 also τὸ πρῶτον, followed by 
τοῦτο δὰ, τοῦτ᾽ αὖθις, τοῦτ᾽ ἄλλο, εἶτα, ἔπειτα,. αηὰ the like, may be 
translated by ‘‘ in the first place,” and the latter by “in the next ot 
second place.” See Antig. 61. and Hermann’s Anuot, on. Viger. 

p. 627. 

P09. μάτην) At random, without proof. 

611. φίλον yap] “ For to cast away, or banish ἃ good friend, I 
cal} just the same, as [fora man to cast away] his life, which he 
loves the best of all things.” 

616. εὐλαβονμένῳ πεσεῖν] sc. σοι, which is: omitted, lest Creon 
should be offended with the chorus, if they said in express terms 
that he was likely to go wrong. 

617. φρονεῖν γὰρ] For those who are hasty in decisiun, are not 
secure or safe {from error]. 

Ai δεύτεραι yap φροντίδες σοφώτεραι. Hipp, 438 

618. “Ὅταν rayvs}] So Richard III. act iv. δ6.8. : 
Go, master men; my council is my shield ; 

We must be brief, when traitors take the field. 

624. οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν ‘*What is the grudge ;” some read 
υἷόν ἐστιν ὃ φθονεῖς, ** What is that for. which you hate me.” | ‘But 
there seems to be no adequate reason for the-alteration. 

625. ws oby ὑπείξω»] ‘Do you speak this with the intention of 
not submitting ;” ὧς with the future participle expresses intention, 
resolution, and the like. 

‘628. Evneis] Porson has shown that ξυνέης is the proper reading. 
The Attics said τίθημε, τίθης, τέθησι, Evvlnue, Evvins, ξυνίησι. See 
Orest. 141. 

629. οὔ τοι κακῶς γ' dpyorros—] Creon-is here interrupted by α- 
dipus, and was poing to say δεῖ or some similar word. Brunck 
suggests ὑπεικτέον, but is ὑπεικτέον ἄρχοντος Greek ? 

630. πόλεως μέτεστι] Πόλεωε is scanned as.adissyllable; μέτεστι 
governs a genitive of the thing shared-and a dative of the person 
by whom, pépos being the nominative understood, It is sometimes 
expressed as Iph. T. 1300. Méreorey i ὑμῖν τῶν πεπραγμένων μέροε, 

634. ὑμι»} Phe last syllable of ὑμῖν is here dong, contrary to 
the general usage observed in Sophocles: see v. 39. ‘and Cl. JJ. 
No. LXIII. p. 97. 

640. Svoty] Is here in scanning ἃ monosyliable ; see Gaisford, 
.Hepheest. p. 222. and Herman. Elm. doctrin, metric. p. 34. Elmsley 
reads rotrd’ for δυοῖν, on account of the metre, without any neces- 
sity for alteration. 
᾿ 643. τοὐμὸν σῶμα] se. me. Barnes Alcest. 652. remarks: ‘ Di- 
citur τόδε΄ σῶμα δεικτικῶς pro ἐγὼ, ut szepe alias, εἰ Heracl. v. 9], 
Οὐ yap σῶμ᾽ ἀκήρνκτον τόδε, i. e. ἐγώ" Lolaus de se loquitur.” 
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: 647. τόνδ' ὅρκον ... θεῶν The oath here alluded to is: that 
solemn adjuration which Creon had just made, v. 643. and though 
the name of the gods was not mentioned, yet the form in which 
that adjuration is couched implies that he expected and prayed 
fer the vengeance of the gods on his head, if he was not speaking 
the truth. : 

651. τί... θέλειε. . . εἰκάθω;} ‘In what do you wish that I 
should give way?” Here ὧς or ὄφρα is omitted before eixd@w; no 
unusual ellipse after θέλω, βούλομαι, and the like, as in Demosth. τί 
βούλει εἴπω; ““ what do you wish [me to, or that I should] speak ?” 

652. τὸν οὔτε] Translate: ‘‘pay respect or regard to one who 
was never before [considered as] foolish (or infantine, νήπιον from 
μὴ and éros,] and is now rendered important by [the solemn obli- 
gation οἵ] an oath.” 

656. τὸν ἐναγῆ] ᾿Εναγὴς signifies one who is liable to the 
punishment annexed to the violation ofan oath. Translate : ‘never 
on an uncertain suspicion, [μήποτε σὺν ἀφανεῖ λόγῳ] to accuse 
[βαλεῖν ἐν αἰτίᾳ] and dishonor [ἄτιμον] a friend uader the solemn 
obligation of an oath.” 

658. ἐπίστω] 2 pers. sing. imper. from ἐπέσταμαι : the more 
usual form is ἐπίστασο. lon. éxicrao, coutract. or Attic. ἐπίστω. 
See Suidas in ’Exicrw. 

669. ξητῶν] ᾿Επίστω Θητῶν" * know that you are seeking ;” where 
we should expect ϑητεῖν. On this idiom see Cl. Jl. No, LXIII. p. 
Di. ν. 89. Ν 

660. οὐ τὸν] Μὰ, the particle used in swearing by any being or 
thing, is here omitted, as it very frequently is: see below, v. 1088. 
Ebasley would read pa and omit οὐ on account of the metre: but 
ob seems to be requisite on account of the sense; οὗ [nr ὄλεθρον 
σοι ἣ φυγὴν ἐκ τῆσδε γῆ: ]. 

6Θ6Ι. πρόμον] The sun is called πρόμος, the champion of all the 
gode, because he marches through the heavens as a seatinel before 
a royal palace, and guards it. The chorus swears by the sun, 
because he sees and knows all things: 

ὃς πάντ' ἐφορᾷ καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπακούει. Odyss. A. 108. 

662. ἄθεος, ἄφιλος] Deserted by gods and friends: so above, 
ν. 254, ἀτίμως κἀθέως, are similarly used. 

668. & τι πύματον] Elmsley remarks, ‘‘ Parum video quid sit ὃ 
re πύματον ὁλοίμαν." But may not ὅ τι πύματον [éore] be referred 
to the idea of destruction contained in odo/pay? ** May I undergo 
that destruction which is extreme or most dreadful.” 

667. καὶ τάδ᾽ sc. καὶ τάδε [τρύχει ψνχὰ»] and ‘this circum: , 
statice, εἰ κακοῖς... . τὰ xpos σφῷν, harrows up my soul,” 

668. προσάψει)] Γῆ is the nominative to προσάψει: otherwise 
προσάψει must be taken absolutely, of which I have not been able 
te find any instance. 

672. ἜλεεινόνἾ Read ἐλεινόν. ᾿Ελεεινὸς is a word unknown to 
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the Attic writers. As from δέος is formed δεινὸς, from κλέος, 
κλεινὸς, 80 fram ἔλεος is formed ἐλεεινός, See Porson’s Pref. Hec. 
viii, and Cl. Jl. No. LXI. p. 141. 

672. στυγήσεται] The iture middle used passively: but see 
above v. 365. and Dr. Mouk, Hippol. 1458. 

677. Σοῦ μὲν τυχὼν &yvoros] ἀγνὼς, like many other verbal 
derivatives, has both an active and passive signification, “not 
knowing,” (as here,) ‘‘not known.” (v. 58.) τς 

686. μένειν] That the quarrel should stop. 

690. ἔσθι dé —] “But know that I should be found devoid of 
sense ; destitute iu matters of understanding.” For instances of 
repetition such as παραφρόνιμον ἄπορον ἐπὶ φρόνιμα, see v. 58. 

693. νοσφίξομαι) The schioliast explains this word by the term 
παραλογίξομαι, to impose on: itis derived from νόσφι, seorsam, 
and signifies, I keep myself apart from; I am estranged from; I 
dislike. In this sense it is frequently used in Homer: but the 
word does not occur in the active voice. See H. B. 81. and sch. 
Suppl. 164. | 

695. ἐν πόνοις ἀλύουσαν)] Lost in ‘a sea of troubles.”. See 
above, v.23. The penult of ἀλύω is always short in Homer; see Il. 
E, 352. 2. 12. Odyss. I. 398. 2. 3382 and 392. long in the tragic 
writers. See Orest. 271. Hipp. 1177. Philoct. 174. 

699. πράγματος] This is the genitive of the cause after μῆνιν, 
and may be rendered “on account of:” in all such instances, Lam- 
‘bert, Bos, and Brunck, v. 701. would supply ἕνεκα. This genitive 
occurs, (1) after substantives, as here; (2) after adjectives ; and 
(3) after verbs. - 

(1.) Orest. 426. Κουρᾷ τε θυγατρὸς revOipy κεκαρμένος, on ac- 
count of his daughter. 

(2.) Hec. 154. Δειλαία δειλαίον yipws, on account of my 
wretched old age. ; a, 

(3.) Odyss. A. 68. ᾿Αλλὰ Ποσειδάων yathoxyos ἀσκελὲς aidy 

Κύκλωπος κεχόλωται. 
on account of the Cyclops. See Matthiz Gr. Gr. p. 488. 

701. βεβουλευκὼε ἔχει] For βεβούλευκε, says Brunck, v. 699. 
but see above, v. 577. 
᾿ 703. φονέα] The last syllable of Attic accusatives frem nouns 
is long as here, except in two or three instances. Hec. 870. Eur. 
Electr. 599, 763. See Pors. Hec. 870.. Here is an anapest in the 
first place; and though an anapest is admissible in the first place, 
and the first place.only, except in the case of a proper name, the 
anapest must be included in the same word, unless where the line 
begins either with an article or with a preposition followed imme- 
diately by ‘its case. See Dr. Monk’s note Mus. Crit. p. 63. and 
Herman's pref. to the Hec. in Priestley’s edit. of Eunpides, 
p. CCxx. 

706. wav ἐλευθεροῖ στόμα] ‘‘ Gives his tongue every ‘freedom or 
license.” ἐλευθεροσγομέω is used in the same sense, Androm. 158. 
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Πολλοῖς ξὺν ἔδνοις, Sor’ ἐλευθεροστομεῖν. 

708. ἐστί σοι] Σοι and μοι are frequently used in an apparently 
redundant sense, but in reality they bave an elegant meaning, aud 
admit of a satisfactory explanation. Here coc may be translated, 
“to your comfort.” 

δες, 194. ᾿Αγγέλλουσ᾽ ᾿Αργείων δόξαε 

ΝΕ ψήφῳ ras σᾶς περί μοι ψνχᾶε. . 
to my sorrow. Οὕτως ἔχει σοι ταῦτα. Antig. 37. for your iafor- 
mation. See Cl. Ji. No. LX1II. p. 88. 

700. μαντικῆς ἔχον τέχνης] 86. re pépos. 

716. govevovc’] The present tense used as the tense of history. 
See above, v. 560. 

Παιδὸς δὲ βλάστας “And as to the production of the child, 
or the child which was born :” this is an instance of an accusative 
without any grammatical government. L. Bos conveniently sup- 
plies κατὰ, a very useful auxiliary; such accusative however “ ex- 
presses the leading idea” of the sentence, at the bead of which it 
stands. . 

Sept. Theb. 396. Καὶ νύκτα ταύτην, ἣν λέγειε ἐπ᾿ doxidos © 

"Αστροισι μαρμαίρουσαν οὐρανοῦ κυρεῖν, 
ον Tay’ ἂν γένοιτο μάντις ἐννοίᾳ rivé.— 
See Pors. Orest. 1645. 
᾿, 718. ἄρθρα---ἐνθεύξα:} Compare with this Pheen. 24. 
"" Λειμῶν᾽ ἐς Ἥρας, καὶ Κιθαιρῶνος λέπαε 

Δίδωσι βονκόλοισιν ἐκθεῖναι βρέφος, 
γρῶν σιδηρᾶ κέντρα διαπείρας μέσον. 

721. φονέα] An anapest: see v. 703. . 

. 729. ὧς ὁ Adios xaracgayeln..] os and ὅτι preceding an account 
of that which has been said, done, described, ἅς. are followed by 
an optative or indicative mood. μον 

732. οὗ τόδ᾽ ἦν πάθος ;) ** Where this calamity took place,” or 
*‘ of which this was the scene ;” πάθος, in the latter seuse, occurs, 
Xenoph. Cyrop . 

733. σχιστὴ δ᾽ ὁδὸς. .| Phoen. 37. . 

ΝΕ καὶ ξυνάπτετον πόδα 
Εἰς ταὐτὸν ἄμφω Φωκίδος σχιστῆς ὁδοῦ... 

784. Δελφῶν κἀπὶ Δαυλέας ἄγει] Δελφῶν is governed of ἐτί. 
Where two nouns joined by a conjunction copulative are governed 
‘by a preposition, the preposition is frequently found with the 
latter noun. ““ Preepositio semel tantum, et in altero sententiz 
arembro exprimitur.” Dr. Monk. Alcest. 114. See Rulinken. Epist. 
Crit. ii. p. 130. 

. Hec. 148. ᾿Αλλ’ ἴθι ναοὺς, ἴθι πρὸ βωμούς. 
Pheen. 291. Μαντεῖα σεμνὰ, Aotiov τ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάρας. 
ἐς ταντὸν] To the same place, sc. to Corinth. See Schol. Phen. 
8 


a 


_ 788. Ὦ Ζεῦ., .] This line, like v. 598.-has neither cxesura nor 
quasi-caesura, ; 7 
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- 740. φύσιν] Size, or figure. ΝΕ “Ν 

τὸν δὲ Λάϊον... φράθϑε) See v. 224. ᾿ 

747. βλέπων] “Lest the prophet should have had his eye- 
sight.” CE&dipus in his quarrel with Tiresias had accused bim of 
total blindness, v. 371. ' 

Τυφλὸς τά τ᾽ ὦτα, τόν re νοῦν, τά τ᾽ Sppar’ el. 

761. ἀγρούς. .. κἀπὶ ποιμνίων νομὰ ε] See above, Υ. 784. 

766. πάρεστι») Photius Lex. MSS. explains πάρεστι by ἐκ παντὸς 
δυνατόν ἐστι, and the Gloss, by ὄννατόν ἐστε τοῦτο, But may not 
πάρεστι liere mean, ‘‘ he is present,” and express the rapidity with 
which Jocasta wished to execute the commands of 2dipus? So the 
Schol. explains the passage, νόμιϑε αὑτὸν παρεῖναι. 

ἐφίεσαι] ᾿Εφίεμαι, in the middle voice, regularly requires ἃ 
genitive case. See Pheen. 541. Helen. 1182. but here it governs 
an accusative: see above, v. 598. mt 
* 767. δέδοικ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν] See above, v. 224. ᾿ 
. 772. peigove} “ΟΥ̓́ more importance :” there is a similar usage 
of peiewy, Antig. v. 182. : 

Kai peieoy ὅστις ἀντὶ τῆς σωτηρίας 
φίλον νομίξει, τοῦτον οὐδαμοῦ λέγω. 7 

773. διὰ τύχης τοιᾶσδ᾽ ἰών] Verbs of motion followed by διὰ with 
a genitive, denote, to be involved or engaged in the action or 
circumstance expressed by the noun: ‘‘ being involved in such a’ 
fortune.” So Phoen. 20. Καὶ πᾶς σὸς οἶκος βήσεται de αἵματος. See 
6]. Ji. No. LXIv. p. 33. and Brunck’s note. 

775. Mepdéxn] Pherecydes calls Medusa the wife of Polybus.: 
According to Euripides, Merope imposed‘on her husbend, and pre- 
tended to him that Cedipus was ber own child. : 

ἡ δὲ τὸν ἐμὸν ὠδίνων πόνον 

Maorois ὑφεῖτο, καὶ πόσιν πείθει τεκεῖν. v. 31. 
But Sophocles makes Pulybus awate that CEdipus is hot his son: 
see below, ν. 1095. | ' ) 

780. ὡς εἴη] See above, 729. πκλαστγὸς, the same as ὑποβολι- 
patos. Dem. Phil. 3. § 7. _ 

782. κατέσχον] 86. ἐμαντὺν, restrained myself. 

So Orest. v. 1597. El yap κατέσχον, μὴ θεῶν κλεφθεὶς ὅπσ. 
Aristoph. Nab. 1363. Κἀγὼ μόλις μὲν ἀλλ᾽ ὅμωε ἠνεσχόμην 

ΠΤ ἢ Τὸ πρῶτον. 

- 785. κἀγὼ τὰ μὲν] This line has neither ceesura nor quasi-ce- 
sura, like v. 598. 738. 856. on ἢ : | 

788. ὧν μὲν ἱκόμην ἄτιμον] "Ατιμον [τούτων ἕνεχ᾽ ὧν. ᾿ 

795. ἄστροιφ τὸ λοιπὸν} “Ever after measuring out (or ascer- 
taining the position of] the Corinthian land by [observing] the 
stars.” Heath would place commas after Κορινθίαν and éxperpov- 
μενος, and remove the comma after χθόνα; he thus makes ὁδὸν. 
understood after éxperpovpevos, and χθόνα the accusative governed- 
of ἔφευγον : but this is not necessary. 
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805. ἠλαυνέτην] Were driving; were attempting to drive me. 
See Pheen. 39. " 

808. τηρήσας) Having watched [my opportunity}. 

800. κάρα... .] Phe orda is, καβίκετό pov [xara] μέσον κάρα δι- 
πλοῖε κέντροισι : ““ he came down on me, onthe middle of the head, 
with bis thong doubled +” i, e. he struck a blow on my head with 
his thong doubled, or, as the scholiast explains it, with his thong 


; 810. συν] sc, τιμὴν, ποινὴν, δίκην, or the like. 

813. εἰ δὲ τῷ ξένῳ] And if there be any relationsbip to Laius 
belonging to this stranger or unknown [whom I slew}. Aaty is the 
dat. after συγγενὲς, and ξένῳ after πρασήκει. . 

814. τοῦδέ γ᾽ dvipes] sc. ἐμοῦ : see above, v. 534. 

819. τάδ᾽] Τάδε here, like ταῦτα, v. 37, has no regular gover- 
ment; κατὰ may be supposed to be understood. 

821. ἐν χεροῖν épaty] With my hands; ἐν with the noun 
governed by it frequently describes the instrument, consequence, | 
or cause of the word to which it is immediately subjoined. I pol- 
lute by [the instrumentality of] my hands. So Aristoph. Nub. 
1335. ἐν δίκῃ σ᾽ ἔτυπτον, I struck thee with [or in consequence of] 
justice. See Antig. 459, and Viger. p. 494. | 
882. dp’ Spur caxds 3] “ In hisce interrogandi formalis negantem 
particulam pro arbitrio vel addunt vel omittunt Tragici.” Porson. 
Pref. Hec. p. CLVITI. 

824. μὴ ᾽στι] Eori is bere, as in. many pessages, used in the sense 
of &edr:. See Viger. p. 196. 

828. ap’ οὐκ ax’ ὠμοῦ] “ Would not any one in deciding [that] 
these things [proceeded] frow a cruel deity be right in his ac- 
count?” Read with Erfurdt ἂν dpQoln. The repetition of the par- 
ticle ἃ ν, especially with the optative mood, is very common, some- 
times with the indicative and o¢casionally with the infinitive. 
When the double ἂν occurs in a sentence, the first is called Sy»y- 
τικὸν, the other παραπληρωματικόν. See Herman. on Viger, p. 644. 
in a note well worthy of the young scholar’s attention. 

833. κηλῖδ᾽ ἐμαντῷ Evugopas] Such a stain of [or regylting 
from or on account of] calamity. Brunck’s remark, that here is an 
instance of hypallage or ἀντίπτωσις, is sufficiently ridiculous. See 
Dr. Monk’s note on the Electr. of Soph, v. 19. Mus. Crit. p. 63. 

838. redacpévov] 56. τοῦ Boripes... the geuitive of the parti- 
ciple put absolutely frequently stands alone without a substantive, 
where the subject is easily recognized from the context, 

,. + Soph, Eleetr. 1344, τελου μόγων, εἴποιμ᾽ ἄν." 
See Cl. Jl. No. LXV. p. 37. v. 909. . 

841. περισσὸν} “ And what particular account er cirqumstance 
did you hear from me ?” an 
a i ee el 

1 Liy. i..§ 31. missis, ad id prodigium visendum.- 
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842. λῃστὰς. .. αὑτὸν évvéxew... he spoke of robbers that : 
see above, v. 224. . . 

846. οἰόδϑωνον) The Greeks in expressing singularity, whether 
by οἷος, μόνος, or otherwise, use compound instead of simple words: 
here οἰόξωνος merely conveys the idea of οἷος ; μονόστολος that of 
μόνος, povdévé, Pers. v. 144. though perhaps the term annexed ele- 
gantly expresses some distinguishing particular connected with the 
person or thing thereby designated ; μονόπεπλος, Hec. 921]. μονόχα- 
dos, Iph. A. 225, ὅο. CEdipus had said, v. 813. that he had killed 
all the attendants of Laius as weil as Laius himself. . 

_ κτείνω δὲ τοὺς ξύμπαντας. 

847. εἰς ἐμὲ ῥέπον] The last syllable of ἐμὲ is made long before 
the initial p in ῥέπον : see v. 72. | 

848. ὡς φανέν ye rovros}] A nominative or accusative absolute : 
see above, v. 101. | | 

856. κατέκταν᾽, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς] See above, ν. 785. 

857. μαντείας γ᾽ .. .οὔνεκ᾽ As faras prophecy is concerned. 
Herod. Clio, § 42. ἀπήμονα τοῦ φυλάσσοντος" εἵνεκεν. 

862. Οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν πράξαιμ᾽ av] Ou the double ay, see v. 828. 

863. Εἴ μοι... .] The chorus in this ode supports its high office : 
see Horace, Art. Poet. It had been shocked with the impiety of 
Jocasta particularly ; and here asserts in a beautiful manner the ex- 
cellency of moral and religious conduct; εἴ μοι, ‘‘utinam mim.” 
Elmsley; but see above, v. 80. 





NOTULE 
In THUCY DFDEM,; ad Edit. Hudsoni 


accommodate. 





P.1,1.3. ἀξιολογώτατον. Hic ἀξιολογώτερον legere malim.— 
Proemium et finem Historie hujus, ut opinor, scripsit anc- 
tor alius et non Historicus Thucydides noster: hanc senten- 
tiam meam de fine firmat Sinithius traductor nostri Auglica- 
nus. | 

Ῥ, 4,1. 10. τεττίγων. Hujus loci ope explicare possum alium 

- huic locum parallelum apud Homeri Iliadem (τεττίγεσσιν 
ἐοικότες). Ab hoc colligo Trojanos mores eosdem cum Gre- 
ciz incolis voluisse, et non dixisse sese cicadis similes fuitse, 
sed crines ornatos cicadis aureis in foras sedisse. 

P. 7, 1.16. Non sic Homerus. : 

— 1. 22. Τροίαν. Hic, ut opinor, errat Historicus noster— 
non sic habet Homerus. 

P.9,1. 7. Pro ἔσχον lego ἔχειν. 
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Ῥ, 9, |. 8. τὴν πόλιν, Mahim τῇ πόλει... 
Ρ, 10, 1. 9. Inter κωλύματα et αὐξηθῆναι insere particulam nega- 
tivam μή. 
P. 20, |. 20. Pro ἡμετέρῳ lego ὑμετέρῳ. 
P. 25, 1.6. δέσχεσθαι. Corrige (δέχεσθαι.) 
P. 32,1. 1. Pro ἐπὶ lege ἐν. 
P. 33,1. 3. Βολβήν. Cum Herodoto, Strabone, et Scriptoribus 
aliis Βοιβὴν lego. . | 
P. 34,1. 18. Ολύνθου. Malim Ολυνθόν. 
P. 38,1. 12. Pro ὑμῖν lege ἡμῖν. 
P. 40,1). 11. Pro δύναμιν lego δύνειμις. 
— I. 16. ἡμετέροις. Malim ὑμετέροις. 
— 1.19. Pro οὔτε lege οὔθ᾽. 
P, 45, 1. 16. Pro τούτους lego τοιούτους. ο 
P.55,1,2. Κίμωνος. Alibi Κίμμωνος. Non placet variatio. 
— 1.3. Pro αὐτοῖς lego αὐτούς. 


Notule in Euripidis Tragadias. 
In Troades. [G. Burges.] 
P. 4, v. 45. Pro poi lego μοῦ. ΝΞ 
P. 18, v. 140. δούλα δ᾽ ἄγομαι. Lege δούλα τ᾽ ἄγομαι. 


In Hippolyt. Coronifer. [Monk.] 


P. 174, v. 1433. Kai col. Hic omnino legendum, ut opinor, 
debet σοῦ. 


In Alcestem. (Gaisford.) 
P. 6, v. 24. ἤδη δὲ τόνδέ. Dele δὲ post ἤδη. 
— v. 82. μῶν οὖν δοκεῖς σοῦ. Cum edit. Aldina (pro σοῦ) 
lego ov. | 
In Palamedem. ( Barnes.) 


P. 487, vv. 25-8. Pro iayais cum Strabone legere layyois 
malim. 


In Electram. (Gaisford.) 
v. 116. μ᾽ ἔτεκε. Cum Barnes. lego pe ’réxe. 
v. 211. φόνιος. Malim φονίοις. Sic Barnes. in marg. 
v. 426. πέσοι. Cum Stobeo malim πέσω. 
v. 428. πεσόν. Lego πέσω. 
v. 488. ἐξέθρεψ᾽ ἐγώ. Lege ἐξέθρεψε ᾽γώ. 
v. 696. Pro ὁδὸν γὰρ αὐτὴν lego ὁδὸς πὰρ αὐτήν. 


A Dissertation on the Hiatus, &c. 238 


Fabule Asopice fragmentum apud H. Stephani Poetarum 
Lyricorum edit. Geneve impress. 1626, et ab illo Alcieo falso 
tributum, nunc primum auctori proprio restituit J. G. M. 

Ὃ δὲ καρκῖνος ὧδ᾽ ἔφη, χαλᾷ τὸν ὄφιν Aa Poy, 
Εὐθέα χρὴ τὸν ἑταῖρον ἔμεν, καὶ μὴ σχόλια φρονεῖν. 
Sic vertit Stephanus :---- 

“* Cancer autem ita locutus est, quum serpentem chelis pre- 
hendisset, ‘ Necesse est ut sodalis rectum sequatur et non obli- 
qua volvat animo.’” 

M. 


Dudleio dabam, Feb. 1827. 





A Dissertation on the Hiatus in the Poems of Homer, 
and the Limits which circumscribe the power of the 
Ictus Metricus, Sc. 





No. I1.—{Concluded from No. LX1X.] 


Tue true reading of I. 415. . 

"MaAsrd μοι κλέος ἐσθλὺν, ἐπὶ δηρὸν δέ μοι αἰών, 
may be, ἐπ᾿ do δηρὸν, which well agrees with the general Home: - 
ric phraseology. : 

K. 272. Two δ᾽ ἐποὶ οὖν ὅπλοισιν ἐνὶ δεινοῖσιν ἐδύτην can be 
aptly emended, by reading οὖν ἐνὶ ὅπλοισιν δεινοῖσιν, mstead of 
ὅπλοισιν ἐνὶ δεινοῖσιν. As tu K. 376. and O. 4. 

Χλωρὸς ὑπὸ Selous? τῶ δ᾽ ἀσθμαίΐνοντε, κυχήτην" 
Χλωροὶ ὑπὸ δείους, πεφοβημένοι" ἔγρετο δὲ Ζεὺς, 
it must be observed, that the noun is in the nominative δέος: and 
therefore δείους in the genitive is erroneous, for it can be used. 
neither when the first syllable is in thesis (i.e. when it does 
not receive the ictus as in these passages), nor when it Is In arsis, 
us δέους cannot be admitted as a spondee; see above. ‘The 
regular genitive of δέος would be δεέος, which we conceive was, 
in the time of Homer, changed both mto δέους by the coales-' 
cence of the two latter syllables, and into δεῖος by that of the 
two former. Accordingly, iw the passages above quoted we 
should read, 
Δεῖος ὑπὸ χλωρὸς" τῶ x, τ. λ. 
Δεῖος ὑπὸ χλωροὶ x. τ. Δ. 

A. 10. may, without the least detriment to the sense, be thus 

altered : 
"Evla στᾶσα θεὰ μέγα τ᾽ qucev, δεινόν τε. 
The learned Maltby observes, that the present ἀδω is not 
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found; but that the penult. of the future and first aorist is al- 
ways long in Homer: and the correctness of his observation 
is evident from Θ. 227. A. 275. The best methud of remedying 
A. 37. should it be thought to need remedying, seems to be, to 
insert the verb ἦν before Δεῖμος, which verb Homer uses when 
speaking of the figures engraven on the shield of Achilles. In 
O. 1109. we may read, 

“Ms φάτο" καὶ κέλετό ῥ᾽ ἵππους Δεῖμόν τε Φόβοντε: ὃ. 
and for οὐδέ δὴν χάζετο φωτός, IT. 736. we may substitute, οὐδ᾽ dp 
δὴν χάζετο φωτός. In Φ. 25, as it stands in our present editions, 
the words δεινοῖο and ποταμοῖο may be misplaced; and the 
lengthening of the Jast syllable of κατὰ before δεινοῖρ can be 
avoided by reading, 

“Qs Τρῶες δεινοῖο κατὰ ποταμοῖο ῥέεθρα. 

The preferable lection of NM. 116. may be, 

Ai κέν πως ἐμὲ μὲν δείσῃ, ἀπὸ δ᾽ “Εκτορα λύσῃ. 

Whether most of these emendations are necessary (for some 
unquestionably are), 1 shall leave to the judgment of my readers. 
For a long time, I could not admit the exception in favor of 
the letter 8; but have at length embraced the opposite opinion, 
the authorities for the usage appearing too strong to be resisted : 
as however the point is doubtful, | thought it best to furnish the 
above corrections. That the two following passages are corrupt, 
cannot, I think, be doubted. H. 142. , 

Τὸν Λυκόοργος ἔπεφνε δόλῳ, οὔ τι κράτεϊ γε. 

The medicine, that must be employed to effect the recovery 
of this passage, is more violent than those we usually make use 
of ; and our emendation must proceed on the hypothesis, that 
ov τι κράτεϊ ye was originally a gloss or comment on the true 
reading. From Οα. I. 408. 

ὮΩ φίλοι" Οὗτίς με κτείνει δόλῳ, οὐ δὲ βίγφιν, 
I have conjectured that the Homeric verse was 
Τὸν Λυκόοργος ὄπεφνε δόλω γ᾽, οὐ γάρ τι βίηφι. 
Ο. 478. “Qs gal? ὁ δὲ τόξον μὲν ἐνὶ κλισίῃσιν ἔθηκεν, 
can be corrected with the utmost readiness and certainty, by 
reading ὁ δ᾽ dp τόξον x. τ. A. The particle dp heightens the 
beauty of the sentence. With respect to T. 400. 
Save τε, καὶ Βαλίξ τηλεκλυτὰ τέκνα Ποδάργης, 
we may perhaps infer from it, that the horse of Achilles was 
called Βαλίης, not Βαλίος, which would give for the vocative 
Βαλίη, as Κρονίδη; and accordingly in Π. 149. write Badly, 
instead of Βαλίον. Could the Homeric orthography be ascer- 
tained with greater precision, respecting this yerse as well as 
many others, something more definite and decisive could be 
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pronounced; but until this is the case, the true reading of this 
verse must be involved in uncertainty. 

Seventhly, A short vowel closing a word, succeeded by another 
beginning with a vowel or diphthong, cannot be used as the 
first syllable of a dactyl or of a spondee. Art cannot acquire 
many things bestowed by nature: and amongst the things be- 
stowed by nature only, we may’ reckon a correct and faithful 
pronunciation of the ancient Greek poetry. By reasonings on 
extended observation, we may come to a tolerable knowlege of 
the manner in which it was recited; but to exhibit at the pre- 
sent day the correct pronunciation in all its niceness of variety, 
is, in my judgment, impossible. An attentive and thoughtful 
perusal of the Iliad and Odyssey will be sufficient to convince 
a person, that the Greeks iu the time of Homer, in order to 
mark the termination of a word with more precision, always 
shortened a final Jong vowel or diphthong when the succeeding 
word began with a vowel or diphthong; so that φασγάνῳ ἀΐσσων, 
Θ. 88. was pronounced φάσγανοάϊσ, σων, and ὑμετέρῃ ἐπεὶ, E. 
686. ὕμετερέεπεϊ : for it must be observed, that elision contracts 
two words into one; and therefore, according to our plan of re- 
citation, gives a rich and almost endless variety to the ancient 
poetry. But if the Greeks always shortened a long vowel or 
diphthong at the end of a word when the next word did not 
begin with a consonant, is it probable that Homer would have 
allowed a final short vowel, when the succeeding word began 
with a vowel or diphthong, to occupy the place of a long sylla- 
ble? or is such a doctrine to be admitted on the authority of a 
few passages which admit of alteration with the greatest facility ? 
Γ. 172. has been already considered. 

4. 456. “Os τῶν μισγομένων γένετο, ἰαχή τε, φόβος τε, 
may be corrected by inserting ῥ᾽ after γένετο, according to the 
custom of Homer: and the same may be said of M. 144. O. 
396. Π. 366. and some others... In 4. 506. 
᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ μέγα ἴαχον, ἐρύσαντο δὲ νεκροὺς, 

the correct reading 18, μέγαλ᾽ ἴαχον x. τ. A.as ἴῃ Σ΄. 29, 228. Φ. 
10; and the same trivial alteration will be sufficient to rectify, 
E. 343. 8.421. P. 213. 317. Σ. 160. We can correct E. 302. 
@. 821. M.205. 11.785. T. 41. 7. 285. 382. 443. by substi- 
tuting σμερδαλέον for σμερδαλέα, which js no tess usual: see T. 
399, &c. When we consider the great liability of all persons 
writing to alter unconsciously the form of words, and reflect 
on the thick mist which envelopes the Homeric orthography, 
we shall not be at a loss to account for the frequent violation of 
rule in this particular, It may be that the same foror in 
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Homer's time was used to express σμερδαλέον and σμερδαλέα, 
μέγαλ᾽ and μέγα, and the same with other adverbs similarly 
formed." E. 576. can be corrected by reading Πυλαιμένε ais’ 
ἑλότην, or by inserting γ᾽ after, Πυλαιμένεα. Z. 62. 
. Alcipa παρειπών' ὁ δ᾽ ἀπὸ sev ὥσατο χειρὶ, 
may be rendered correct by the insertion of the customary par- 
ticle ῥ᾽ after ἀπό, or by a transposition of the words, ὁ δ᾽ ev azo. 
Q. 275. is to be remedied by reading, τῶν δέ θ᾽ ὑπ᾿ ap’ ἰαχῆς x. τ, λ. 
‘and in Π, 573, 4. the original doubtless was, 

Τρωσὶ κακὰ φρονέων" οἱ δ᾽ ap’ iayy τε φόβῳ τε 

Πάσας πλῆσαν ὁδοὺς, ἐπεὶ ἔτγμαγεν" ὕψι δ᾽ ἀέλλη. 

‘The apparently formidable ditticulty which presents itself in 
ΜΒ. 832. Ε. 71. 4. 226. Π. 542. P. 196. 2. 86. vanishes on 
the simple supposition, that Homer wrote not οὐδὲ ods, but οὐδὲ 
ἑοὺς, &c., and that the final εἴη οὐδὲ, 1 in πόσεϊ, Kc. and the ini- 
tal ¢ in gods, ἑῶ, Kc. formed by their coalescence a long syllable. 
*€ Synalaspha per crasin,” says Maltby, Mor, p. 12. “ fit inter 
duas quasvis vocales vel diphthongos, alteram in fine vocis, alte- 
Sa in initio sequentis, ita ut In unam syllabam coeant, que non 
longa esse non potest.” The reading of B. 781. 

Γαῖα δ᾽ ὑπεστονάχιζε, Ai ὡς τερπικεραύνῳ, 
may be rendered correct by the insertion of ῥ᾽ after dit. 

The reader will have perceived with what ease many, nay 
most of the faulty passages already noticed can be emendad, by 
the insertion of one of the particles dpa, dp or ῥ᾽, γ᾽ and +; and 
it will appear on examination, that many other corrupted pas- 
sages in Homer owe their corruptions to the omission of these 
particles. From a due consideration of this fact, and of the 
circumstance that Elomer delights in particles more than any 
other Greek poet whose works have reached us, a theory has 
been formed as plausible, as useful and important; viz. that 
the primitive transcribers, when fatigued with their lgbor, used 
certain marks (as a dot. two dots : ἃ small stroke - &c. &c.) 
to express the particles ἄρα or ῥα, ye and τε, in order to save the 


a 


' Perhaps both for σμερδαλέον and for σμερδαλέα the primitive copies 
of Homer had σμερὸ., and for μέγα and μέγαλ᾽, used as adverbs, μέγ. : on 
the supposition that the metre would direct the reader when to use the 
one, and when the other form. ‘This hypothesis derives some strength 
from E, 343. the reading of which before Barnes was, 

Ἡ δὲ μέγ᾽ ἰάχουσα x. τ. λ.: ' 
instead of which Barnes, and after him Clarke, gave μέγα άχουσω, the 
trne lection being μέγωλ᾽ ἰάχουσα. The inflections of nouns, adjectives, 
aud verbs, are too numerous for us to wish for a moment to extend the 
evnjecture to them. 
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trouble of so frequently writing them in fuil: which marks were 
in some eases effaced by time, and when not effaced, were not 
understood by later transcribers : but that sometimes (through 
that momentary forgetfulness which very frequently happens to 
every person writing) they lost sight of their own marks; and 
that at others, their strength being renewed and their spirits in- 
vigorated, they wrote the words-in full, or used the marks in- 
differently. This hypothesis will both account for many various 
readings, as regards the omission or insertion of the particles, 
and will enable us to remove by far the greater part of those 
offences against metre which infest the present editions of 
Homer. 

Having thus prescribed just and proper limits to the power 
of the ictus metricus, we will proceed to the consideration of 
the manner in which it operates, There are only two cases iu 
which a vowel is long: first, when it is long by nature as ἢ 
secondly, when it is long by position, or when it precedes two 
consonants. Accordingly, it may be questioned whether the ictus 
metricus falling on a short syllable formed by a short vowel, 
followed by a consonant as ὅπως, rests on the consonant so as 
to double it in pronunciation, ὅππως, or on the vowel so as to 
prolong its sound, ὥπως. Professor Dunbar asserts that the latter 
is always the case ; but proofis required ; and the point can be 
deterinined only by the practice of ancient Mss, and deductions 
from acknowleged properties of the language. The Professor 
reasons thus, ““ Persuasum habeo Grecos, imprimis Atticos, 86. 
dulo evitasse talem sonum, qualem duplex ῥ, pleno ore pronun- 
tiatum postulet, atque in vocalem qua nullam asperitatem habet, 
queque auribus sese gratissima commendat, vocem precipue it- 
tendisse. Si nos hodierni simplex p quam liquidissimum, vocali 
precedente vocem maxinie morante, efferre studemus, existi- 
marine fas est Greecos, quibus lingua omnium suavissima et li- 
quidissima exstitit, quibusque Eupbonia maxime erat studio, tam 
asperum et raucum sonum quam duplex ὁ habet, unquam edi- 
disse ?”—‘* Notissimum est Atticos semper operam dediase, ut 
δ᾽ quamplurimis vocabulis, ne aures sibilatio ejus offenderet, 
ejicerent; idque facere consuesse in quibusdam adjectivorum 
comparativis et superlativiss ut tamen syllaba produceretur, 
vocalis brevis in longam mutabatur.” This reasoning is only 
applicable to the reduplication of ῥ and σ : and the former para- 
graph only applies to Homer. Of the principle contained in both, 
it is in my opinion a sufficient refutation to quote the following 
passage from Buttmann’s Greek Grammar: “ Two changes are 
so frequent as to deserve specification; viz. rr and oc, ῥῥ and 
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po: of which ττ and 46 are favorite forms of the Attic dialect, and - 
σσ und po of the lonc. The lonic forms of some words are 
found however occasionally in Attic writers.” Eng. Vers. p. 22. 
Heyne falls intu the other extreme, maintaining that whenever a 
short syllable as above was lengthened by the ictus metricus, 
oras le terms it ‘“‘vi pronuntiationis et toni,” the consonant 
was always doubled. Dunbar affirms that κύνεσιν, with the 
metrical emphasis on the penult., ought to be pronounced κύνησιν, 
not χύνεσσιν, as in Mss. and Edd.: thatéwérepos, with the metri- 
cal emphasis on the first syllable, ought to be pronounced axo- 
Tepes, Not ὁππότερος, as in Mss. Heyne: that "AwoAAawa, with the 
metrical emphasis_on the first syllable, should be- pronounced 
᾿Αππόλλωνα, not ᾿Δπόλλωνα, as in Mss.: that ᾿άλοφον, (K. 258.) 
with the metrical emphasis on the first syllable, should be pro- 
nounced ἄλλοφον, not ’adrogov, as in Mss. The truth probably lies 
between the two opinions. Where we have no reason for distrusting 
the reading of Mss. it should not be distrusted. As Mas. agree to 
double the consonant in ὅπως, ὁπότερος, Kc. we may rest assured 
that in these words the consonant was doubled (at the time the 
Mss. were written at the least) when the first syllable was 
lengthened by the ictus; and as Mss. agree likewise to write 
᾿Απόλλωνα, ἄλοφον, Sc. the first syllable being lengthened by the 
metrical emphasis, we may be confident that the vowel was 
pronounced as « long. In all probability, the reading of our 
present Mss. in this particular was derived from that of more 
ancient ones: so that we ought rather to be glad of the direc- 
tion Mss. afford us, than reproach the writers of them with 
ignorance. ‘There is, | conceive, no reason why we should deny 
that the preposition ἐνὶ, when the first syllable was lengthened 
by the ictus, acquired somewhat the pronunciation εἶν), as the 
Mss. read in O. 150; or that the adjective μέσος, when the first 
syllable was placed as the first of a dactyl or spondee, was 
uttered μέσσος. ‘The Mas. have however been very cautious of 
injuring the sense, while they are directing the pronunciation : 
so that in many cases we are left to the decisions of our own 
judgment. The vowel was most probably lengthened in Ἐπειδὴ, 
X. 379, as, if the consonant was doubled, no reason can be 
assigned why it was not written ’Exned); but this is not the 
place to discuss the case of particular words. A short syllable 
formed as in our second rule, can be lengthened only by pro- 
longing the sound of the vowel; and it is almost certain, that a 
short syllable formed as in our third rule, was lengthened by the 
resting of the voice on the consonant; inasmuch as the sense so 
often depends on the final syllable being formed by a long or 
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short vowel, that it would be dangerous to let the voice rest on 
the short vowel. As to a vowel situated as in the fourth and 
fifth rules, little doubt can remain, after an attentive consideration 
of the subject, that it is lengthened by doubling the initial con- 
sonant of the next word. 

To the perfection of the system, the following rules only are 
wanting: their correctness may ‘be easily demonstrated, and 
the passages in which they are violated as easily emended. 

Ist, A final diphthong may coalesce with the initial vowel or 
diphthong of the next word, but can in no case be elided.. 

Qdiy, A long vowel or diphthong cannot be shortened in the 
middle of a word. 

3dly, A long final vowel cannot in conjunction with a short 
preceding vowel be taken as a short syllable, even when the 
next word begins with a vowel. 

The system thus formed is strict and rigorous, at the same 
time that it is simple and natural: it will easily overcome every 
difficulty, and surmount every obstacle, carrying us through the 
Iliad almost without the erasure of a single line. 

ΕΞ. ®. 
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Oratio de Ridiculo, habita Cantabrigia in Scholis Pub- 
licis, primo die Juli, 1780. a Guttetmo Coxe, 
A.B. Coll. Regal. Socio. 





An ridiculum istam in se vim habeat, ut per td solum vera a 
falsis dignoscantur ? 


Ap sobriam veri investigationem animum temperatum et equa- 
bilem adhibere debemus, uullo amore vel mvidia perturbatum, 
nulla huc vel illuc voluntatis inclinatione propendentem. 
Omnes argutie captionesque amovende videntur, omnia elo- 
quentize lenocinia, quz fucato quodam colore rerum Ipsarum 
naturam illinere possint, et mentem a veritate deflectere. Atqui 
non paucos videmus, quorum ingenium picta quadam imaginum 
varietate refertum est ; qui probam et severam rerum investiga- 
tionem non patiuotur, qui argutiis instructi, et festivitatem non 
semper bene temperatam sibi in promtu habentes, vel in seriis 
disputationibus omnes ridiculi aculeos non dubitarunt emittere. 
Horum ingepium mirari possumus, sales ac facetias laudare, lo- 
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cupletem sane eloquentiz supellectilem; An vero veritati fa- 
veant ista, an nou potius fraudi ac errori patrocinentur, disqui- 
rendum videtur. 

Ut igitur questionem quasi iutimam perscrutemur ; primum 
ridiculi vim naturamque excutiamus, quousque progredi liceat, 
qui modi sint adhibendi; quantum deinde ad verum investigan- 
dum et promovendum valeat; quid vel utilitatis vel detrimenti 
pra: se ferat, perpendamus. 

. Risus est voluptatis cujusdam repenting effusio, que mentem 
vehementius percellit, et in vocis tremorem erumpit; cujus tanta 
vis est, ut supprimere ejus motus vel ompino cobibere vix pos- 
simus, adeo omnes animi aditus occupat, corpusque totum inci- 
tat, et conturbat. Oo . 

.. Ac profecto tantum ponderis in risu inesse voluit natura, ut 
hominem solum ea dote ditaverit, et quasi ration! administram 
adjunxerit, Etenim, quamvis mentem a sede sua dimovere 
videatur, viresque enervare penitus ac dissolvere, tantum luctus 
et.curaruin lenimen admovet, adeo auion egritudinem allevat, et 
hilaritate quadam ac gaudio nos perfundit, ut felicitati nostra 
parum prospicere videautur, qui vi eum nobis omnino extor- 
. quere cupiant, qui migram tristitiz nubem humanis rebus offun- 
dant, qui sine acumine, sine lepore, Stoicam quandam et sapien- 
tem gtavitatem stultitia suz pratendant.—Amoveamus igitur 
hos Heracliti de familia hebetes et zgritudine tabescentes phi- 
losophos: vitam nec in Epicuri transeamus hortulis, neque hi- 
laritate futili et inttempestiva temere gestientes deliquescere nos 
patiamur, Ad virtutem et sapientiam excolendam sobrii ac 
serio accingamur.— Atqui ad amoena jucunditatis diverticula ne 
pudeat tempestive confugere, utculque gravitate censoria con- 
terrere nos velit oscitans quorundam ac dormitans sapientia. 

Mirandum est profecto quot in divortia quodammeodo scindit 
se risus, quante dulcedinis, quant amaritudinis fons. Ile enim 
diving rationis, ille voluptatis ac amorum comes, qui ad vernam 
nature amoenitatem exprimendam transfertur, οὐ ac invidie 
cruore venenato imbuitur, in famam atque domos irruit alienas, 
quicquid amabile, quicquid magnum et magnificum sit, pertur- 
bat ac confundit. Ita saluberrima medicamenta, si male tem- 
perentur, aut 9 5118 inconsiderate adhibeantur, noxia fiunt et 
pestifera. Quanto cum odio, ne dicam abominatione, excipitur 
risus ille, vel potius rictus mortis sepulchralis, a Poetarum nos- 
trorum Principe depictus ἢ 

Quis immotus Ajacem illum Homericum videt superbis 
passibus solenniter incedentem, et terrifico subridentem su- 
percilio? 
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Toios dp’ Alas ὦρτο πελώριος, ἕρκος ᾿Αχαιῶν, 
Μειδιόων βλοσυροῖσι προσώπασι-οἷ 

Magnam sane vim ridiculo inesse, si_ ultra limites justos non 
evagetur, nemo est quin agnoscat. loc maximarum rerum 
momenta vertit, res, que argumentis dilui non possunt, facile 
dissolvit. Quid adversarium armatum potentius lacessit, aut 
solertius eludit, seu feyiendus sit sive evitandus? Quid cohor- 
Tari ad virtutem ardentius, quid a vitiis acrius potést revocare? 
Hinc comici se effundunt sales, hinc heroum majestas deriden- 
da ad infimum gradum detruditur ; hinc res tenues ac turpicule 
dignitate quadam ludicra splendescunt. 

Quis admirabilem illam Cervantis historiam sine totius cor- 
poris conquassatione ac jucunda perturbatione pervolvit? Vide- 
‘mus Equitem vultn macilento, Iugubri, tetrico, Heroem mi- 
ramur generosos concipientem spiritus, intrepidum, virtute 
plenum; Armigerum ridemus, rusticum, helluonem, proverbio- 
rum intempestivas ineptias effutientem. He res subturpes ac 
deformes, magnificis quibusdam virtutibus temperate jucunde 
ac admixt, imagines depingunt in animo lectoris comicas ac 
ridiculas ; risum tenere non possumus, latera concutiuntur, os, 
vene, oculi simul occupantur, Ac mehercule tantam vim in se 
habuit ludicra hec obsolete virtutis effigies, ut mores istos His- 
pane gentis heroicos, et ineptam illam erga omnes. omnium 
gentium atque omnium ordinum mulieres ‘usurpatam clientelam 
represserit. Quid igiturf—Anne licentia quadam evagabitur 
profusus ac .immoderatus risus? nonne reprimendus quodam- 
modo et intra limites justi rectique compellendus ?—Fines 
quidam statuendi sunt, et cancelli circumdandi, extra quos 
evagari sit piaculum. 

Etenim insignis quedam improbitas et sceleri juncta, utcun- 
que a ratione abhorreat, utcunque nature incorrupte repugnet, 
vix risu levissimo excipitur. Res non ad examen veritatis revo- 
cat sceleratus, sed errabundus jactatur, et affectuum zstu temere 
abreptus, suis: se decipit illigatum fallaciis: atqui licet vitium 
aliquod novitate et magnitudine nos percellat, non risum excitat: 
degenerantem ab humane dignitatis gradu miseramur, distortam 
corruptamque rationem ploramus ; immanem vero conscelerato- 
rum audaciam, vim, crudelitatem, ad supplicium mortemque 
indignabundi rapimus. 

Nec mehercule afflicta ac prostrata virtus, in carcerem con- 
Jecta, constricta vinculis, risum: commovet, uisi crudelitatis quasi 





1 Hom. ]}}, 7, v. 212. 
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callo quodam obducfa sit mens; nisi, Neroni similes, morientium: 
gemitu ac singultu oblectemur, et cedem ac sanguinem in de- 
liciis habeamus. Vitia, quz belle agitata ridentur, non immania 
sunt, capitalia, intolerabilia;—hec majore quadam vi quam 
ridiculi vulneranda sunt. 

Ac leviores quasdam ineptias carpit Horatius, et aut Stoicos 
ridet rigidos nimium et confidentes, precepta auribus hominum 
officiose inculcantes, vel avaritiz stultitiam insectatur, vel luxu- 
riz fastidium, At Juvenalis bonesta quadam iracundia excan- 
descens, et servilem dedignatus assentationem, a voluptatis 
hortulis, a solio Imperii sceleratum trepidantem extraxit, oculis 
civium deformitatem denudavit, non ludicra quadam forma 
adumbratam, sed involucra sceleris ac integumenta patefecit, 
distortam turpissime pravitatis formam exhibuit, et humanam 
naturam omni scelerum colluvione inquinatam verbis ardentibus, 
et exuberanti quadam eloquentia depiuxit. 

Ea igitur, que vel odio gravi, vel misericordia digna sunt, in 
risus ac facetiarum lepores non incidunt. Ridiculo certe par- 
cendum est, nec lascive maliguitati indulgeat nec futili quadam 
levitate diffluat quasi liquefacta mens. Ecquis enim adeo 
plenee cumulateque virtutis reperiatur, ut vitii ac invidiw isrisio- 
nem petulantem effugiat? Quid facilius est, quam res graves 
ac magnificas colore quodam falso et ludicro exhibere, et vel 
stultitiz contumeliis, vel sceleris crudelitati ridendas agitandasque 
tradere ? ‘Tanta mebercule eminentem quemque et excellentem 
virum insectatur malignitas, ut virtutes maximas, optimasque 
dotes levissimi defectus obscurare possint. 

Et licet nulla detur reprehendendi copia, tantum ridiculo 
acerbitatis virus inest, ut non solum, quod laudabile sit verbis 
elevet, quod imbecillum ulterius deprimat, sed nulla veri ratione 
habita, conflatis luc illuc mendaciis in famam innocentium 
irruat, Quid enim in vitam Socratis ac dignitatem tam sevum 
impetum facere potuisset, quam Aristophanis sales, venenoque 
armate facetie ? Hinc probitatis illius divine contemtus, hinc 
exacerbata multitudinis decepte rabies; hinc ad carcerem, 
imo ad mortem rapta illa virtus, quam mirate sunt omnes 
gentes, e qua dimanavit in posteros, tot quasi in rivulos diffusus, 
Ethnic sapientiz fons. Si macula quedam aliquando appe- 
reant, 101 commorantur risores malevoli, ibi babitant, ibi be- 
rent, ut, boni quicquid sit, vitiosis augendis, dissimulatum 
obruatur, Quis enimvero non indignabundo quodam ardore 
accenditur, cum videt sanctissima eruditorum nomina risu petu- 
lantiaque invidorum facessita? Constat ne Homero quidem, 
Virgilio, Miltono suos obtrectatores defuisse ; nec lascivientem 
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meptorum irrisionem evitavit Aristarchus ithe noster, qui et serio 
et in primis facete de Phalaride et de AZsopo disputavit; nec 
minus leporis et solertie quam doctrine scriptis suis eruditis- 
simis immiscuit, Ile acutissimo ingenio, studio incredibili, 
veterumn disciplinis lumen attulit, viam interclusam quasi fron- 
dibus ac virgultis aperuit, sciolorum errores denudavit, vera ab 
adulterinis sejunxit, et doctrine monumenta ab omni inscitie 
concretione integra segregavit.. Hiccine non colendus, nonne 
ab injuriis hominum isolentiaque vindicandus? At videsis, 
queso, quo usque provehitur hominis obtrectatoris insolentia et 
improbitas; qui virum istum excellentem, seque longe prestan- 
tiorem dehonestarit verbis, et inter hebetes, fatuos, bardos 
detruserit et amandarit. ‘Te vero tuis ipsius. non contentum 
laudibus in alterius iniquissime invehi, te acumen criticum 
magni viri irridere, te, qui, Homeri interpres, Homerum ipsum 
a Chis, a Salaminiis ad nos plane transtuleris,—Te, inquam, 
literarum causam tam male agere, ut injurioso pede stantem 
lam columnam proruere enitaris!—non decet, non honestum 
est, non licet, “Jovis Aliti obstrepunt corvi crocitantes: vivet 
magni illius viri fama zre perennior, vivet ingenium admirandum 
posteris, vivet accuratum illud judicium, quod vocat Aristoteles* 
Τῶν λόγων κρίσιν, ἣ πολλῆς ὀστὶ πειρᾶς τελευταῖον ἐπιγένημα. 

Risum igitur profusum temperet ac moderetur ratio: ea 
quasi in arce summa sedeat prepotens:actionum dominas ea 
affectus se nimis efferentes compescat ac coerceat; invidiam 
domet, comprimat iracundiam; virtutis denique fautrix sit, 
improbitatis vindex acerrima.—Cum autem ad scientiam et veri 
investigationem se conferat, procul abigat facetiarum ineptias, 
et Ineptiarunt comitem risum. 

De re oratoria verba faciens orator maxitnus,? “ Sepe, inquit, 
εἰ multum hoc mecum cogitavt, bonine an mati plus attulerit 
hominibus et civitatibus copia dicendi ac summum eloquentiea 
studium.” Hec de arte sua effari non dubitavit ille et dicendi 
et scribendi summus auctor et magister, Cicero. De ridiculo 
tdem discerni potest: cujus excellentia anceps est: cujus vitia 
et virtntes paria: cujus acumine non indiget. veritas, quod, 
nullo habito discrimine, indifferenter vel virtuti vel improbitati 
Mservit: imo, ut usu patet, Invidie et malignitati plerumque 
patrocinatur. : ᾿ 
NE ae 

| 1 Képanes ὥς, 
"Axparra γαρύετον 
Διὸς τρὸς ὄρνιχο θεῖον. Pind. Olym. Β΄. 
* Long. Sect. vi. . 3 Cicero de Inventione 
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Etenim si nudam rei alicnjus veritatem indagamus, quis irti- 
sioni effrxuate locus? Si serio ad rem disquirendam accedi- 
mus, nulle afferende sunt fallacie, uulle cavillatorum argutie 
adhbibende. Unde ab optime constitutis civitatibus eloquentia 
blandimenta exulant, quibua aut sedantur audientium mentes, 
aut excitantur. Quid enim? anne judicem a veritate abducere 
conabimur, animisque auditoram offusas erroris tenebras pre-. 
tendemus? Hoc est regulam ipsam, ad quam verum dirigere. 
optamus, perversain ac distortam reddere. Cur enim tantam. 
vi in re oratoria ridiculo assignat Quintilianus ?—* Quia ani- 
mum ab intentione rerum frequenter avertit.” Quid in Mathes, 
cul rerum germana subjecta est scientia? An Euchides, au 
Archimedes, an Pythagoras ad verum investigandum risus et, 
facetiarum adjumento utebantur? Jam vero ille nostre gents, 
imo seculi sui gloria, qui de luce, qui de coloribus, qui de motu, 
qui de inani, tam multa tamque preclare edixit et confirmavit, 
num ad opus hoc aggrediendum facetiis sese instruxit, aut vete- 
ratoria calliditate errures veterum refutavit? Nonne excelso 
animo et plusquam humano fretus, confirmate vetustatis aucto- 
ritats serio sese opposuit, et errores delirantium dissipavit ? 

Rerum igitur ipsarum disquisitioni nihil utilitatis, detriments 
vero plurimum affert risus. Ac profecto, si hominis propria 
est veri inquisitio atque investigatio, turpe autem vel in minimis 
ducimus labi, errare, decipi, ridiculi aculeos iis relinquamus, qui 
bominum mientes a veritate abducere gestiunt, et ipsam rerum 
naturam tenebris ac mendaciis involvere. Veniant igitur fasti- 
diosi isti rerum optimarum irrisores, vera falsis immisceant, 
lucem oculis abripiant, suis se compungant acuminibus ; atqui 
ne veri investigationem pre se ferant, dum fraudi ἃς errori leno- 
cinantur. Veritas risul ne minima quidem cognatione conso- 
ciatur; magnum dissidium, magne intersunt inimicitie. Que 
enim in Ethicis, que in Physicis, que in ulla denique arte vel 
scientia, que veri disquisitionem continet, ridiculo vis inest, ut 
vera a falsis distinguat? Tantum vero abest ut veritati faveant 
facetiz, ut conjuncte inter se vinculo quodam necessario Υἱ- 
deantur? μωρολογία καὶ εὐτραπελία :—Cause imbecillitatem 
denotant effusi petulantium risus, qui veri vocem sonitu inani 
obruere conantur et confundere. $i autem alios decipere et de 
recta via palantes detorquere, flagitiosi est,—quod nomen illis 
demus, qui incorruptam sacrosaucte nostre religionis diguita- 
tem, delapsam coelitus prapotentis Dei vocem risu ac facetiis 
non dubitarunt insectari? Virtutisne fautores appellem, qu! 
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vitio suffragantur? An philosophos, qui veritati adversantur, qui 
caligant in sole, qui veram philosophiam vel argutiis impediunt, 
vel risu contumeliisque diluunt? Contemplanti scilicet mores 
istorum humano generi pestiferos, consilia auimorum venenata;: 
improbitatem sermonum scriptorumque lascivientem, dum pite- 
tatis aras conculcant, dum virtutis precepta irrident, legum 
dignitatem contemnunt, in civitatum optime moratarun) instituta 
maligna quadam hilaritate ac fastidio invehbuntur, tanto odio 
habendi mibi videntur, ut non ridiculi telis ipsi petendi sint, sed: 
graviore quodam supplicio cvercendi, et insigni ignominia no- 
tand?. Contra hos argumenta omnia imbecilla cadunt et inania ; 
nullis vere rationis legibus obtemperant, sed’: omnes modos 
transiliunt, temere in ridiculum excurrunt, imagines rerum in-’ 
congruas eonstipant, buinana divinis, sacra profanis, omnia de-: 
nique indigesta et confusa risu inepto miscent atque conturbant.: 
Nihil -altum sapiunt, nihil magnificum concipiunt, animi vin,: 
qua ommia sentiunt, qua meminerunt, qua provident, nibilt ha-' 
bent: Rationem, a Deo nobis assignatam, que a bestiis homines’ 
secernit, que dignitate plusquam humana ornat, que vera a falsis: 
dignoscit, captiones erroris discutit, que deducta argumentorum 
serie verum eruit, abjiciunt plane ac contemnunt; Horum 
profecto risus et intempestiva festivitas non conceptum antmi- 
gaudium exhibent, aut jucunditatem aliquam aliis impertiunt >’ 
sed, velut effrenati amentium et insolentes: cachinni, maximum: 
audiestibus fastidium atque odium excitant. " 

Jam vero, ut omnia in angustum concludam, ita 56. res habet: 
Sua ridiculo vis danda est, modo ne in alienos fines irruat, pre- 
scriptosque limites transgrediatur. Cum autem rerum ipsarum: 
naturam indagainus, suam noscat regionem metasque risus; nec: 
vanum, ac prorsus a se alienum facessat negotium. Veritas est’ 
casta quedam et incorrupta virgo, non decorata pigmentis, nor 
artibus meretriciis fucata; nativa simplicitate floret, ingenua: 
dignitate splendet; eam miremur omnes, eam ultro ambiamus, 
eam religione quadam sanctissime veneremur. 

‘Tueamur igitur ipsam, Academici, septam liberali custodia ; 
procorum irrisionem et lascivias repudiemus ; et ab impetu Inso~ 
lentiaque sceleratorum tutam prorsus ac inviolatam servemus. "ἢ 
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Eterm si nudam rei alicnjus veritatem indagamus, quis irri- 
stoni effreuate locus? δὲ serio ad rem disquirendam accedi- 
mus, nulle afferende sunt fallacie, uulle cavillatorum argutie 
adhibende. Unde ab optime constitutis civitatibus eloquentiz 
blandimenta exulant, quibua aut sedantur audientium mentes, 
aut excitantur. Quid enim? anne judicem a veritate abducere 
conabimur, animisque auditorum offusas erroris tenebras pre-. 
tendemus? Hoc est regulam ipsam, ad quam verum dirigere. 
optamus, perversain ac distertam reddere. Cur enim tantam 
vid in Fe oratoria ridiculo assignat Quintilranus ?—*‘ Quia ani- 
mum ab intentione rerum frequenter avertit.” Quid i Mathes, 
cul rerum germana subjecta est scientia? An Euchdes, au 
Archimedes, an Pythagoras ad verum investigandum risus et, 
facetiarum adjumento utebantur? Jam vero ille nostre gentis, 
imo seculi sui gloria, qui de luce, qui de colorihus, qui de motu, 
qui de inani, tam multa tamque preclare edixit et confirmavit, 
num ad opus hoc aggrediendum facetiis sese instruxit, aut vete- 
ratoria calliditate errures veterum refutavit? Nonne excelso 
animo et plusquam bumano fretus, confirmate vetustatis aucto- 
ritats serio sese opposuit, et errores delirantium dissipavit ἢ 

Rerum igitur ipsarum disquisitioni nihil utilitatis, detriment 
vero plurimum affert risus. Ac profecto, si hominis propria 
est veri inquisitio atque investigatio, turpe autem vel in minimis 
ducimus labi, errare, decipi, ridiculi aculeos iis relinquamus, qui 
bominum mentes a veritate abducere gestiunt,.et ipsam rerum 
naturam tenebris ac mendaciis involvere. Veniant igitur fasti- 
diosi isti rerum optimarum irrisores, vera falsis immisceant, 
lucem oculis abripiant, suis se compungant acuminibus ; atqui 
ne veri investigationem pre se ferant, dum fraudi ac errori leno- 
clnantur. Veritas risui ne minima quidem cognatione conso- 
clatur; magnum dissidium, magne intersunt inimicitie. Que 
enim in Ethicis, que in Physicis, que in ulla denique arte vel 
scientia, que veri disquisitionem continet, ridiculo vis inest, ut 
vera a falsis distinguat? Tantum vero abest ut veritati faveant 
facetize, ut conjuncte inter se vinculo quodam necessario vi- 
deantur? μωρολογία καὶ εὐτραπελία :—Cause imbecillitatem 
denotant effusi petulantium risus, qui veri vocem sonitu imam 
obruere conantur et confundere. Si autem alios decipere et de 
recta via palantes detorquere, flagitiusi est,—quod nomen illis 
demus, qui incorruptam sacrosaucte nostre religionis diguita- 
tem, delapsam coelitus przpotentis Dei vocem risu ἃς facetiis 
non dubitarunt insectari? Virtutisne fautores appellem, qu! 
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vitio suffragantur.? An philosophos, qui veritati adversantur, qui 
caligant in ‘sole, qui veram philosophiam vel argutiis impediunt, 

vel risu contumeliisque diluunt ? Contemplant, scilicet mores 
istorum humano gener! pestiferos, consilia auimorum venenata; 
improbitatem sermonum scriptorumque lascivientem, dium pte- 
tatis aras conculcant, dum virtutis precepta irrident, legum 
dignitatem contemnunt, in civitatum optime moratarum instituta 
maligna quadam hularitate ac fastidio invehuntur, tanto odio 
habendi mibi videntur, ut non ridiculi telis ipsi petendi sint, sed: 
graviore quodam supplicio cuercendi, et insigni ignominia no- 
tand?. Contra hos argumenta omnia imbecilla cadunt et mania ; 
nullis verz rationis “legibus obtemperant, sed omnes modos 
transiliunt, temere in mdiculum excurrunt, imagines rerum in-' 
congruas eonstipant, bumana divinis, sacra profanis, omnia de-- 
nique indigesta et confusa risu inepto miscent atque conturbant.: 

Nihil altum sapiunt, nihil magnificum concipiunt, animi vin,’ 
qua omnia sentiunt, qua meminerunt, qua provident, nibilt ha-’ 
bent: Rationem, a Deo nobis assignatam, quz a bestiis homines’ 
secernit, que dignitate plusquam humana ornat, que vera a falsis’ 
dignoscit, captiones erroris discutit, que deducta argumentorum 
serie verum eruit, abjiciunt plane ac contemnunt; Horum 
profecto risus et intempestiva festivitas non conceptum animi 

geudium exhibent, aut jucunditatem aliquam aliis impertiunt ; 
sed, velut effrenati amentium et insolentes: cachinni, maximum: 
audientibus fastidium atque odium excitant. 

Jam vero, ut omnia In angustum concludam, ita se res habet. 
Sua ridiculo vis danda est, modo ne in alienos fines irruat, prea- 
scriptosque limites transgrediatur. Cum autem rerum ipsarum: 
naturam indagainus, suam noscat regionem metasque risus ; nec 
vanum, ac prorsus a se alienum facessat negotium. Veritas est’ 
casta queedam et incorrupta virgo, non decorata pigmentis, non 
artibus meretriciis fucata; nativa simplicitate floret, ingenua 
dignitate splendet; eam miremur omnes, eam ultro ambiamus, 
eam religione quadam sanctissime veneremur. 

‘Tueamur igitur ipsam, Academici, septa liberali custodia ; 
procorum irrisionem et lascivias repudiemus ; et ab impetu inso~ 
lentiaque sceleratorum tutam prorsus ac inviolatam servemus. “" 
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The Translation a Fac-simile of the original, and the Interpre- 
tation a Collation of Scripture with Scripture, the more 

. Sure method of developing inspired Books. Isa. iv, 8, 1 Cor. 
li, 11, ἄς. 





The Nativity of John the Baptist, and of Jesus Christ, as recorded 
ad St Luke, Chet. " 


. (V. 1.) Forasmuca as many took in hand to draw up a 

thorough review of the facts fully believed among us, (2) as 
they who from the beginning having become eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word handed to us (Acts i. 25.): (8) 
it seemed good to me also, who have followed from high 
‘(Acts i. 1.21, 22.) with all exactly, to write to thee, most 
powerful Theophilus, (4) that you may be better informed of 
the certainty of the words about which you were catechised. 
(2 Cor. viii. 18.) 

(5) In the days of Herod ( Herod in Syriac, a dragon, Isa. vii. 
4.9. Rev. xii. 3; in Greek, a stork, Zech. iv. 10. v. Q—11. 
Acts iv. 11. 27.) the king of Judea, (Gen. xlix. 10. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 10. 23. Jobn x. 8.) there was a certain priest, by name 
Zacharias, (in Hebrew, male of the Lord, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20.) 
of the daily ministry of Abia (Heb. the father of the Lord, 
2 Kings xvii, 2. Nehem. xii. 4. 17. 1 Chron, xxiv. 10.) ; and bis 
wife of the daughters of Aaron, and her name Elizabeth. (Heb. 
the rod of God, or, the house of Elisha, Exod. vi. 23. Rev. 
ii. 17, &c.) (6) And they were both of them just in the sight of 
God, walking in all the commandments and judgments of the 
Lord without blame. (Philip. ii. 6.) (7) And to them there was 
no child, because Elizabeth was barren, (l1eb. Sion, barren, 
Gen. xi. 30. xxv. 21, xxix. 31. Judg. xiii. @. 1 Sam. i. 2. 
@ Esd. x. 45.) and both of them were advanced in their days. 
(8) And it came to pass, while he was officiating as priest in 
the turn of his daily ministry before the face of God, he was 
allotted, (9) according to the custom of the priesthood, to burn 
incense, having entered into the temple of the Lord. (1 Chron. 
xxiii, 13. Ecclus. 1. 18, &c.) (10) And all the multitude of the 
people was praying without at the hour of the incense. (Zech. 
1. 13. Rev. vin. 1.) (11) Aud there appeared unto bim an 
angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the altar of in- 
cense. (Rev. v. 7, 8. vill. 3. xv. 7, 8. Isa. vi. 6.) 

(12) And Zacharias seeing him was confused, and fear also 
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fell upon him. (Zech. iv. 1.) (13). Bit the angel said unto him, 
Fear not, Zacharias; for thy, prayer was heard; and thy wife 
Elizabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call bis name 
doho; (Heb. the grace of. God, Mal. i. 1.) (14) For-there shall 
be joy and exultation ta thee, and many shall rejoice at his birth. 
(Mal. iii. 4.) (15) For he.shall be great before the ‘face of the 
Lord. (ver. 11. Mal. iii. 1. Matt. xi. 10,.11.), and wine and 
strong drink be shall by no means drink (Jobn i. 26. Matt. 
ix. 14. xi. 17. Acts xix. 4.); but he shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost (Mal. ii. 2. Ecclus. xlviii. 12. Eph. v. 18.), evea 
from his mother’s: womb. (Isa. x]. 1—3.. xlix. 1. 11.) (16) And 
many of the children of Israel he. shall turn to the Lord their God. 
(1 Kings xviii. 37. 44. Isa, xxx. 11. Ecclus. xlvin. 10, 11.) (17) 
For he himself.shall precede. before his face (ver. 15. 1 Sam. ii. 
35, Mal. ii. 6, 7. ii. 1.) in the spirit and power of Elias 
(1 Kings xviu. 40. Mal. ἵν, δ. Luke 1x..54.), to turn the. 
hearts of the fathers to the children (Isa, li. 2, Ixi. 16.), and tke; 
unbelieving in the wisdom of the just (Mal. iv. 6. Matt. iii. 
9. John vui.4..Gal.in. 7. Titus im. 1. 2'Tim. ii, 2.), to make 
ready a people prostrate for the Lord. (Isa. 11, 10-—17. xl. 3. 24. 
xlv. 23. Luke ni. 1}. xix. 36. Phil. 1/9, 10.) 

(18) And Zacharias said to the angel, How shall I know 
this? for I am old, and my wife is advanced in her days. . (Gen. 
xv..8. Isa. xlii, 19.) (19) And the angel answering, said unto: 
him,..1 am Gabriel, (Heb. Gad-Virile, Dan. vii. 16.) who 
stand before the face of God (Rev. i. 4. Zech. tv. 10.): and I 
‘was sent forth to speak unto thee (Dan. ix. 23.), and to evan- 
gelize.thee in these things. (Dan. x. 11. Matt. xi; 9.) (20) And: 
behald, thou. shalt be sent (Job xl: 4. Zech, x1, 18. Luke xvi. 
16.), and not able to speak tll the day on which these things 
shall be accomplished (Rev. xv.. 8.), because thou hast not 
believed my words, (Jobn v. 47.), which shall be fulfilled to 
their season. (Gen. :xviil. 14. Isa. xxxv. 4, 5. lvi. 10. Ezek, iii.. 
Q6.. xxiv. 97. xxx. 22. Rev. x. 7. xvi.-17. xvii. 37.) 
(41) And tbe people were expecting Zacharias, and were amazed 
at his lingering 10.186 temple. (Gal, iv; 21.) (22) But when he 
came out, he was not able to speak unto them ; and they under- 
stood that he had seen a vision in the temple; and he continued 
ever after to beckon to them, and remained dumb. (1 Cor. 
2%.) .. -. , ες 7 

(23) And it came to pass, when the days of his liturgical office 
were completed, he departed to his home. (24) And after these 
days, Elizabeth, his. wife conceived, aud covered about herself 
five months, saying,.(@3). That in the same manner the Lord did 
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for me in the days in which he looked on, to take away my re- 
proach among men. (Isa. xlv. 16. Matt. xi. 11.) 

(26) And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent by 
God to a city of Galilee (Isa. ix..1. 6. Heb. Dan. ix. 15.), 
named Nazareth, (Heb. separated, Gen. xlix. 22—26.) (27) to 
a virgin (Gen. it. 15. 2 Cor. xi. 2, S.) betrothed to a.man 
named Joseph (feb fulness, Gen. xlix. 22. Matt. ii. 15. 
Eph. ii. 14. Rev. xii. 6.), of the house of David (Heb, beloved, 
Ruth iv. 17—2@. Ps.xl. 10. Isa, ν. 1.), and the name of the virgin 
was Mary, (Heb. bitterness, Gen. iii. 16. Micah vi. 4. Gr.) (28) 
And the angel having entered unto her, said, Return grace, thou 
object of grace (Jer. xxxi. 22, 23. John i. 16.), the Lord 
with thee (Ruth 11. 4. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. Isa. vii. 14. viii. 10, 
Ixii. 4, 5. Ezek. xlviii. 85.), thou eulogized (Gen. iii. 15. Ruth 
iii, 10. Rev. xxii, 3.) among women, (ver. 25. Gen. xlix. 25, 26, 
Judg, v. 7. 18. 24. Luke xi. 27. Gal. iv. 4. Ruth iii. 18. 
Isa. Ixii. 7.) 

(29) And she beholding, was distracted about his word, and 
debated of what kind this approach might be. (30) But the. 
angel said to her, Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found grace 
(ver, 28. Ruth ii, 18. John in. 8.) with God. (Gen. iii. 15. Ps. 
xlv. 10. xlvi. 5—7. I xxvii. 5.) (31) And behold, thoushalt conceive 
in thy womb, and bear a son (1 Chron, xxviii. 6, Isa. xxxvii. 29. 
Ix¥i.5—9. Rev. xii. 5.), and thou shalt call bis name J ESUS.( Heb. 
God the Saviour, Deut. xxxi. 3. xxxii. 3. 6, 15. xxxiii. 26—20, 

sa. viii, 18. Jer. xxxiil, 15. Zech. iii. 1. vi. 10, &e. John iii. 8.) 

9) The samme shall be great (isa. ix. 6, 7. Dan. xii. 1.), and shall 
be called the Son of the Most High (1 Chron. xxix. 10. Job 
xxxiii. 6. Py, ii. 12. Prov. xxx. 4. Wisd. vii. 1. 2 Esd. xiii. 59. 
Isa. liti. 1.) ; and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
David his father. (1 Kings xi. 36.. Ps. cxxxii. 17. Isa. ix. 6, 7. 
Jer, xxiii. 5, 6, xxxili, 17. 22.) (83) And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob (deb. the heel) for the ages, (Gen. xix. 8—19. 
Numb. xxiv. 19.), and of his kingdom there shall not be an end. 
(Gen. xlix. 24. ea. ix. 6, 7. Dan. ii. 44. vii. 14. John xii. 34.) 

᾿ (34) And Mary said unto the angel, How shall this be, 
seeing I kriow not a man? (Jer. xxxi. 22—33, Prov. xxx. 4.) 
(35) And the angel answering said unto her, The Holy Spirit shall 
come on thee, and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee (Ps. xci. 1. Isa. In. 12. Ix. 1. 19,20. Zeph. iii. 
17.. Rev. xxi. QO—11. 22, 45.) : on which account the HOLY 
BEING also (Isa. xlix. 7. Luke iv. 84.) generated, shall be 
called Son of God. (ver. 49. 1 Chron, xvii, 15. xxix. 1, Ps. 
Ixxxix. 16. Isa. ix. 6, 7. xi. 1-.8. Zech. 111. 9. iv. 10. ix; 16, 
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Wisd. vii. 1. Luke iv. $4. John iii. 6. 81. Rom. i. 3, 4. 1 Ὁοτ. 
xv. 45. Rev. v. 6.) 0 
: (36) And mark, Elizabeth, one of thine own race, that she. 
also has conceived a son in her.old age: and this is the sixth 
month to ber that was called barren! (Gen. xi. 30. xxv. 21. 
xxix. 81, 1 Sam. ii. 5. Judg. xiii. 2. Isa. liv. 1.) (37) For nu 
word shall be impossible with the Lord. (Gen. xviii. 14. Isa. 
liv. 1. Rom. iv. 19.) . 
(88) Then Mary said, Behold the servant of the Lord, be it 
ato me according to thy word. So the angel departed from 


(39) But Mary removing in these same days, travelled with 
speed unto the mountain-couutry unto a city of Judah (Heb. 
the praise of God, Rom. ii. 29. Gen. xlix. 8. Numb. xxiii. 
21—24. Isa. xl. 0. ἰχν. 9.), (40) and entered into the house of 
Zechariah, aud saluted Elizabeth. (41) And it came to pass, 
po sooner had Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, than the 
infant bounded in her womb; and. Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost (ver. 15.), (42) and cried out with a loud voice (Isa. 
xli.5. Heb. and xl. 9. Zeph. iii. 14, &c.), and said, O thou eulo- 
gized among women, and eulogized also the fruit of thy womb! 
(43) And wheuce is this to me, that the mother of my Lord (Jer. 
Xxxili. 14—17.) should have come unto me? (44) For behold, 
when the voice of thy salutation enteted into mine ears, the in- 
fant bounded with exultation inmy womb. (45) And blessed she 
who ‘believed (ver. 20. John xx. 29. Rom. iv. 18. Gal. iv. 31, 
Heb. xi. 11.) that there should be an accomplishment of those _ 
things spoken to her from the Lord. (Luke xi. 27. Rom. iv. 9.) 

(46) ‘Then Mary said (Isa. xii. 1.), (47) My sgul magnifieth the 
Lord, (47) and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. (Exod. 
xv. 2. Ps. xvi. 10. Isa. xii. 4, Ixi. 10. Eeclue. li. 1. Eph. v. 23. 
Col. 1. 18. Jude 25.) (48) For he hath looked on the abasement 
of his handmaid (Gen, i, 16. Ruth ii. 18. 1 Sam.i. 11. Ps. 
xviii. 4. 16,17. Isa. xii. 1. liv. 7,8. Heb.ii. 15. 1 Tim. ii. 14.): 
for behold, from this time (Rom. viii. 22.) all generations, 
all nations, shall bless me. (Gen. xviii. 18. Isa. Ix. 15, 16. Ixi. 
10, 1). Lxit. U1. xv. 16. Jer. xxxi, 22, 25. Zeph, i. 17—20. 
Mal. iii. 12.) 

(49) Because the Mighty One hath wrought exceeding great 
things for me (ver. 35. Isa. ix. 4,5, xi. 4. xii. 5. Ixm. δ, 
Rev. xv. 3.), and HOLY the name of HIM. (Ps. xvi. 10. 
Ixxxix. 19. Isa. vi. S. xxix. 22, 23. Ixiv. 6. John vi. 3. Rev: 
xv. 4.) (50) And his mercy is to generations of generations of 
them that fear him. (ver. 48. Gen. xxii, 17, 18, Exod.. xx. 6, 
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Ruth iv. 15. Isa, lviii. 12. Ix. 3. Ixi. 4. [χι!. 4. Ixiit. 7. ᾿χῖν. δι. 
Ixv. 1. Ixvi. 2. Rev. vii. 9, &c.) (51) He hath wrought victory 
(ver. 48.) by his arm (Heb. sown or arm, Exod. xv. 6. Isa. xl. 
10,11. lini. 1. lix. 16. Ixin. 5. 1 Cor, xv. 54—57.) he hath 
dissevered the haughty by the project of their own hearts, 
(Exod. xiv. 5.8. Iva. ii. 1} —@2. xxiv. Zech. xiv. Matt. ii. 16. 
Acts iv. 27, 28.) (52) He hath dragged down the despots from 
their thrones (1 Sam. ii. 8. Isa. xl. 4. 29. xli. 2. Dan. ii. 44. 
Matt. ii. 6. Rev. xii.9, &c. xv. 4.), and hath exalted the abased. 
(a Sam. 1]. 8. Lea. li. 18, 14, lin, 12. Zech. iv.. Mal. iii. 15. 
Phil. ii. 9.) (53) ‘The hungry he hath filled with good things 
(isa, vii. 15. 22, &c. Matt. v.6.), but the rich he hath sent out 
away empty. (Ruth i. 21. iii. 15. 1 Sam. ii, 5. 15. viii. 21, &e. 
Ixv. 18. Luke vi. 25. xvi. 25. Rev. vii. 16.) (54) Hehath under-. 
taken (Gen. xxii. 8. xlviii, 15, 16. Isa. xxxviii, 14, 15.) for Israel 
(ver. 68. 79.) his son (Exod. iv. 22, 23. 81]. xiv. 8. Isa. xi. 15, 
16, xlix. 1—S. Jer. xvi. 14, 15. Luke ix. 31. Gr. Rev. xi. 8. xv. 
3.) to remember mercy: (55) as he spake to our forefathers, 
Abraham and his seed for ever. (Gen. iii. 15, xv. 6. xvii. 7, 
8. 19. xxi. 15, &c. xlix.26. Deut. v. 8. xxx. 11, &c. 15. xliv. 
2,1. 7—10. lv. 1---9. Habak. 11. 4. 13. Acts iii, 24. Rom. viii. 
98, Ke. x. 8---1}. Gal. ni. 17—19. Heb. viii. 9.) 

(56) And Mary continued with ber about three months, aud 
returned to her home. (57) And the time was accomplished for 
Elizabeth to bring forth ; and she brought forth a son. (58) And 
her neighbors and relations heard that the Lord magnified his 
mercy to her (ver. 46.); and they rejoiced with her. (ver. 14. 
Isa. Ixvi. 10.) 

(59) And it came to pass on the eighth day that they came 
to circumcise the child ; and they called him after the name of 
his father Zacharias. (60) But his mother objected and said, 
Not so; but he shall be called John. (61) And they said to her, 
That there is no one in thy kindred who is called by this name. 
(62) And they beckoned to his father, how be would have. him 
called. (63) And having required a tablet, he wrote, saying, 
His name is John. (1 Sam. xviii. 1. xx. 16.) And: all were 
astonished. (64) For his mouth was opened in. the act, and his 
tongue, and he spake, praising God. (65) And fear feld upon all 
that dwelt about them: and throughout the whole of the moun- 
tain-country of Judea all these accounts were spread. (66) And 
all who heard them, laid them to heart (Mal. iii. 16, 17.), saying, 
What, in truth, shall this child be! And the-hand of: the ‘Lord 
was with him, (Isa. xl; 3.9, 10.) 
. (67) And Zacharias bis father was filed with the- Holy Spirit, 
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aad prephésied (Exod. iv. 10.: vii. 1,-&c. Zech. ii. 10, &e.), 
saying, (68) Eylogized be the Lord the God of Israel (ἢ 
iv. 14.). because he hath looked. on—overspread.(ver. 35. Isa, 
Ix. 1. Rev. xxi, 22.) and achieved redemption for his people 
(Exod. iv. 31, Ruth ni. 9. ἵν. 4. Matt. xxv. 43.), (69) and 
raised up a horn of salyation (1 Sam. n. 10. Ps. cxxxi. 17.) for 
us, in the house of David (Heb. belaved) his son (Isa. v. 1. 
Mark xii. 6. Ps. Ixxx. 15—17.); (70) as he spake by the mouth 
of the. boly ones, the prophets’ of him from the beginning of 
time (ver. ὅδ. Pa. Ixxxix. 19, &c. Isa. vii. 13, 14. 1x. 6, 7. 
xi. 1. hu. 1. Jer. xv. 25. xxx. 17. Acts iii. 24.); .(71) οὗ 
salvation from our enemies (Gen. ii. 15. Ps, Ixxxix. 23, &c.), 
and from the, hand of all that hate us. (Ver. 54. Ps.dxxxix. 23.). 
‘To execute mercy with our fathers (Gen. iii. 19. 1. 24. Exod. 
ii. 6. Ruth 11. 20. iv. 5. 9. Isa. lv. 3. 12, 13. Dan. xi. 13. 
Matt. viii. 16.), and to remember his holy covenant (Gen. 1x. 
9. Deut. xxx. 6. Jer. xxxi. 23, Dan. ix. 27, Ecclus. 1. 24, &c.): 
(73) according to the oath (Gen. xxii. 16.) which he sware to 
Abraham our father, (74) that he would grant to us with security 
(Isa, xxx. 15. Heb. vii. 21.), being delivered (Gen. xlviii. 16. 
Gr.) from the hand of our enemies (Gen. iii. 14—20. Deut. 
ΧΧΧΙ, 7. Ps. cxxxil. 14, &c, Isa. xi. xiv. xxv. 8. xxvi. 19. XXxv. 
xliii, 47. xliv. 5. 22—24, xlv..10, &c. xlix. 7. 428. li, 8. Mii. 
9—1}. lin. liv. 4, 5. Ix. 4. Ixv. 25. Hos. xiii. 14. Micah- 
vii. 17—20,), (75) to serve him in holiness (Deut. xviii. 15, &c. 
xxx. 6---17. Jer. xxx. 39, &c. Heb. iv. 1. ix. 9.) and righte- 
ousness (Isa. xxxii. 1—8. Jer. xxxiii. 5,6. Habak.ii.4. Deut. 
xx. 11—15. Rom. x. 5, &c.) all our days before his face. 
(Gen. xx. 5, 6. Deut. iv. 40. Isa. lai. 10, 11. Ixv. 22. Ecclus. 
xlvii, 22. Heb. x. 14—16. 38.) 

; (76) And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most 
High (ver. 17. Mal. iv. δ.) - for thou shalt go before the 
face of the Lord, to prepare his ways (Exod. xxiii. 20. 1 Sam. 
jic 85, Isa. xl. 3: John v. 35.); (77) to give knowlege to his 
people of salvation (Isa. xxx. 21. xli. 11.), by the remission of 
their sins (Gen. 1). 17. 14.15.20. Job xxxiii, Isa. xl. 2. liii. 
11. lv. 7. ivi. 1. 6, ἄς, Ezek. xviii, 1—3. Dan. ix. 24, 
Micah vi. δ, &c. Mal. ui. 13, &c.), (78) by reason of the mer- 
ciful bowels of que God (Jer. xxxi. 20. Dan. ix. 9.); in. which 
the orient reviving shoot from on bigh hath spread oyer us, (79) 
to shine on those sitting down in darkness and in the shadow 
of death (Gen, ii. 19. Isa. wi. 13.. yili. 19,.20. ix. 1---Ἶ. xi, 
1. xxvii. 30, 31. xxxvill. 16. 11}, 2. [χ]. 11. Ixv. 9. Lavi. 14. 
doba i. 9. ] 1. lil. 91, Rev. x11. 2.. 5. Zech.:iii. 8, Ne 12), to 
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direct our feet straight unto the path of peace. (Ps. xvi. 11. 
1: Sam. ni. 21, saci. 10, &e. ix. 6, 7. xxii. 17. xi. 4. [1]. 7. 
lm. 5. liv. 10. lix. 8. Ixit. 10. John i, 29. Rev. i. 10. iv. 1. 
v. ---ὃ. Xe i-—7.) . 

(80) And the child grew, and became strong in spirit (1 Sam. 
i, 26.. Rev. v. 2.), and was in the solitudes (Gen. ili. 17. Exod. 
i. .1.. Isa. xxxv. liv. 3. Ezek. xx. 35—87.) until the manifes- 
tation of him to the Israel. 

. (Chap. LI. ver. 1.) Now in those days, a decree began to go 
forth from Augustus Cesar, that the whole territory should be 
enrolled. (Gen. xlix. 10.. Dan. xi. 20.) (2) Now this enrol- 
ment began before Cyrenius was governor of Syria. (3) And 
all went ‘to be enrolled, every one to lis own city. (4) Joseph 
also went up from Galilee, from the city of Nazareth, into 
Judea, unto the city of David, because he was of the house and 
lineage of David, which is called Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 16, &c. 
Ruth iv. 11.17. Micah iv.v. Ps. lxxxix. Isa. xi. Amos iv. 2.) (5) 
te enrol himself with Mary his betrothed wife, being pregnant. 

(6) And it came to pass, while they were there, that the days 
were fulfilled for her to bring forth. (7) And she brought forth 
ber son (Isa. vii. 14. Ixvi. 5, &c. Rev. xii. 5.) the first-born 
(Ps. Ixxxix. @7.), and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes (W isd. 
vii. 4.), and laid him in the manger (Isa. i. 8. 8.),. because there 
was not for them a place in the lodging-house of strangers. (Gen. 
wii, 0. xix. 9. Ruth i. 16, &c. Ps. Ixxviii. 70, John 1. 10, 11.) 

- (8) Now there were shepherds in that same country, residing 
at their folds in the fields (John x. 12.), and keeping watches 
by night (Matt. xxiv. 42. Rev. xvi. 15.) over their flock. 
() Sam. xvii. 15. Jer. xxiit. 4. Luke sii. 48.-1 Pet. v. 4.) 
(9) And behold an angel of the Lord stood over them (Dan. 
ΧΗ, 1, Heb. i. 14. Rev. i. 20. ii. 20.), and the glory of the Lord 
shone as a lamp about them (Dan. xii. 3. Isa. xxx. 26, 1 Thess. 
iv. 1, Rev. i.. 16. xii. 1.); and they were terrified with great fear. 
(Dan, x. 8. Rev. i. 17.) (10) And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not : for behold, | evangelize to you great jey (ch..1. 14. 
28. Isa. ix. 2, 3.), which shall be to all people. (Isa. ix. 1. lx. 
Rom. xv. 10.) (11) For to you is born this day 8. Saviour, who is 
anointed Lord (Isa. ix. 5, 6. x. 11. xi. xii, xxxvili, 17, 18. [ἢ]. 
Q—12. liv. Hosea xiii. 14. Habak. iii. 138.), in the city of 
David (Isa. ix. 7. Heb.): which also is to you the sign, (Isa. 
vii. 14. viii. 18. xi, 10.) (12) You will find the infant wra in 
swaddling-clothes, lying in the manger, (Isa. xi. 6—10, Be. vill. 
Heb. ii. 6, &c. 1 Cor. ix. 9.) ΝΣ 7 
8) And immediately there. was with the angel a multitude 
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of the heavenly host, praising God. (Job xxxvili. 7. Ps. xe. 7. 
Tsa. vi. Ezek. 1.x. Rev. iv. v. Jobu sii. 41. Heb. 1.6, &c.), and 
saying, (14) Glory in the highest ones to God (Job xxvii. 7. 
1 Pet. iii. 12. Rev. xi, 15—17. xix. 1—7.), and on earth peace 
(Gen. xlix. 10. Isa. ix.6. Micah v.5. Heb. vil. 2.),in men accept- 
ance. (Ps, li. 19. Isa. xxx. ¢9. lx. 7. Zeeb. ii. 17. Matt. 111.17.) 
(15) And it came to pass, when the angels departed from them 
into heaven, that the men also, the shepherds, said to one ano- 
ther, Let'us cross over then as far as Bethlehem, and see this 
‘Word which hath been born, which the Lord bath made known 
tous, (Isa. xxx. 27—@9.) (16) And they went. with speed, 
and found both Mary and Joseph, and the infant lying in the 
manger. (17) And having seen, they made known abroad respect- 
itig the word declared to them concerning this child. (18) And 
all that heard marvelled at those things which were related to 
them by the angels. (19) But Mary kept together ali these words, 
conjecturing in her heart. (20) And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying aud praising God for all things which they -heard and 
Baw, In accordance to what was spoken to them. . 
(21) And when eight days were. accomplishing to circumcise 
the child, and his name was called Jesus,.so called from the 
angel before he was conceived in the womb, (Exod. xxiii. 20, 
21, Deut. xxxi. 3. 7. Isa, xxx. 27. ii. 12. 11). 2.. Zech. iii. 
Ecclus. li, Acts vi. 14. :vn. 35, 37. 45. Heb. iv. 8. 14.) 
(22) And when the days of their purification were accomplished, 
according té the law of Moses (Lev. xii. Deut. xxx. 6, 
2 Cor. iil. 13.), they brought. him up to Jerusalem (Matt. xx. 
-¥8.), to set him by the Lerd (Zech. xiu.:7. Job xvii. 5. Ps. 
ex. 1.), (23) as it 19 written in the law of the Lord, That every 
‘male opening the womb shall be-called holy to the Lord ¢Exod. 
xiii. 2. Numb. xeii. 16. John xvi. 21. Acts ii. 24. 30, 91. - 
ti. 22. iv. 27. Rev. x11. 5. xv. 1—4.), (24) and to offer sacri- 
fice according to that which is ordered in the law of the Lord 
(Lev. xiii. 12—15. Heb. ix. 11.) A pair of doves, or two. 
young pigeons. (Gen. xv. 9. Lev. xu. 6.° Ps. Ixviii. 18—-18. 
Cant. vi. 9. John i. 32. Heb, 1x. 14.) oe F 
(25) And behold, there was in Jerusalem a man named _.Si- 
‘meon (one that hearkeneth, Rev. i. 22.): this same man was 
just and pious, expecting the consolation of Israel (Heb. divine 
réctitude); and the Holy Spirit was on him. (Isa. xxxiii, 12. xi. 
kx, 1.- John: xv. 26. Acts.ii. 19..Rom. viii. 23. xi. 15. 312) 
(26) And it had been foretold to him by the.Holy Spirit, that 
he should not see death till he bad seen: the Anointed of the 
Lord. (Ps. ἢ... Φ. luxxix. 20, Isa. xi. @:xlv..3. Matt, xix. 28. 
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Luke ix. 27. John xiv. 19. Acts iv. 27. x. 38.) (27) And he 
came in the spirit (Rev. iv. 1.) into the holy place: and while 
the parents were bringing in the child Jesus, that they might de 
for him according to the custom of the law respecting bim 
(Lev. xii. 2, 3.), (28) he also received him into his arms, and 
eulogized God, and spake, (29) Now, Master, thou releasest 
thy servant in peace, according to thy word. (Ver. 21. Isa. lit. 
5. liv. 10. lv. 12, 13. lvii. 2.) (30) For mine eyes have seer 
thy salvation (Isa. xxxiii. 17—22.): (31) whom thou hast pre- 
pared in the person of all nations (Rev, 1. 15.): (32) a light for 
ithe developement of the Gentiles (Eph. im. 6, Titus ni, 11.) 
atid the glory of thy people Israel. (Heb. divine rectitude, 
-Gen. xlviii. 16. xlix, 10. Isa. ix. 2. xlix. 6—9. Ixiii. 9.) 
: (88) And Joseph and his mother were marvelling at the 
things spoken concerning him. (34) And Simeon eulogized 
them, and said to Mary his mother, Behold, the same lieth 
-(ver. 21.) for the fall and resurrection of many in Israel ( Deut. 
xxx. 6. 1 Sam. ii. 34, 35. Dan. xii. 1,2. Micah vii. 8. Gal. 
Iv. 16, &c. Col. 11. 11—13.); and to a sign disputed, reviled 
(πα. vii. 18, &c. Dan. ix. 26. Rom. iv. 11. Eph. n. 11. 
_ Rev. vii. 2. 1 Pet. ii. 7.): (35) yea, the knife (Heb. iv. 16.) 
shall pierce thine own soul (Zech. xii. 8—10, Jobn xix. 25. 
.37. Heb. iv. 13.), that the diversities of the thoughts of many 
‘hearts may be disclosed. (Heb. iv. 12. Mark xvi. 16. Matt. xxvi. 
83. Heb. viti. 10. 1 Chron. xvii. 13. Deut. xxx. 6.) 

(36) There was Anna also, a prophetess, the daughter of 
-Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser (1 Sam. 1. 2.); the same advanced 
If many days, having lived with ‘her husband seven years from 
her virginity. (87) And she was a widow of about eighty-four 
_years : who departed not from the holy place, serving day and 
bight with fastings and prayers. (Matt. xxv. 1.) (38) She also 
-standing by at that very hour, responded with confession to the 
Lord (ver. 26. Isa. xix. 20. xlii. 9. 11. xlv. 15. 2. xlix. 26. 
Is. 16. lxini. 8. Jer. xiv. 8. Hos. xiii. 4.), and spake concerning 
him to.all who waited for redemption in Jerusalem. (Ver, 25. 
29. Micah wii. 7. Mal. i. 16.) 

(89) And when they had perfected all things as: d4ppointed by 
the law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their city 
Nazareth. (Matt. xxviii. 7. Luke xxiv. 44.) (40) And the child 
grew, and was strengthened, being filled with wisdom; and the 
-gtace of God was upon him. (Isa. x1. 2. 8. Heb. Johni. 14—17. 
$0. Col. 11.8,9-) ᾿ | 
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' ANALYSIS 


of the First Mosaic Record (commencing Gen. ἢ i. 1. 
and terminating ii. 4. ) 





Tue first record preserved in the Pentateuch begins thus : 

..“ In the beginning Aleim created ( produced, or had 7 created, 
kad produced, ) the.heavens and the earth.” 

᾿ There is here no statement of any precise time when “ the 
heavens and the earth” were created or produced into existence; 
they were created “in the beginning” (YWN-2); but of the 
date of this beginning not a word is said. ‘The record simply 
states, that they were created ‘in the beginning.” There is not, 
in the Hebrew language, any distinction between the perfect 
tense and the pluperfect tense; and, where such distinction 
occurs in the translation, it is entirely arbitrary, it being regu- 
lated solely by the supposed or obvious sense of. the context. 
Thus the past tense MWY he made, is in Gen. i. 351. 11. @.. iti, 1. 
translated he had made. So ΤῊ VON", which so continually 
occurs in the Pentateuch, and which 15 usually rendered, “ and 
the Lord said,” is, in Gen. xii. 1, translated, “now the Lord 


had said.” The words DYDN NUD OVNI, then, may be 
translated, “in the beginning Aleim (a title of the Deity which 
we shall hereafter examine, and which is rendered God) had 
created the heavens and the earth.” “ The beginning” (ΟΝ 
refers to time whose date is not specified. St. Jolin says, 
“ In the beginning (ἐν ἀρχῇ) was the Word: the same was iz 
the beginning (ἐν ἀρχῇ) with God, all things ‘were made by him.” 
But St. John, like the author of the record under consideration, 
18 silent as to ‘the date of this « beginning” which he mentions : 
he says, indeed, that ‘the Word was God,” and that this Word 
was “in the beginning : :” that he was “in the beginning with 
God, all things were made by him ;” consequently, he existed 
before the éxistence of the things which he made. The begin- 
‘wing,” then, when he existed, preceded “the beginning” of the 
existence of all created things: ‘all things were made by him;” 
‘but when-they were made, neither St. John, nor the Mosaic 
‘record, informs us. 
The record proceeds to state: 
“4 And the earth was. desolate and vord (WA) WW); and dark- 
tieds (was) upon the face of the abyss (BWW), and pyToN ΠῚ 
{{πϑεῦμα θεοῦ, spirit or wind of Aleim, translated: Spirit of God,) 
flattered (moved tremulousiy) on the face of the waters.” .΄. : 
. SEhes the record, havihi¢. simply. stated thdt “the heavens and 
“the searth’? hdd. been. created, proceeds instantly. to speak .of 
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Luke ix. 27. John xiv. 19. Acts iv. 27. x. 38.) (27) And he 
came in the spirit (Rev. iv. 1.) into the holy place: and while 
the parents were bringing in the child Jesus, that they might de 
for him according to the custom of the law respecting bim 
(Lev. xii. 2, 3.), (28) he also received him into his arms, and 
eulogized God, and spake, (29) Now, Master, thou releasest 
thy servant in peace, according to thy word. (Ver. 21. Isa. li. 
5. liv. 10. Iv. 12, 13. lvii. 2.) (30) For mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation (Isa. xxxiii, 17—22.): (31) whom thou hast pre- 
pared in the person of all nations (Rev, i. 15.) : (32) αὶ light for 
‘the developement of the Gentiles (Eph. im. 6. Titus ἢ, Ε1.) 
arid the glory of thy people Israel. (Heb. divine rectitude, 
-Gen, xlviii. 16. xlix, 10, Isa. ix. 2. xlix. 6—9Q. Ixit. 9.) 

: (58) And. Joseph and his mother were marvelling at the 
things spoken concerning him. (34) And Simeon eulogized 
them, and said to Mary his mother, Behold, the same lieth 
.(ver. 21.) for the fall and resurrection of many in Israel (Deut. 
‘xxx. 6. 1 Sam. ii. 34, 35. Dan. xii. 1,2. Micah vii. 8. Gal. 
iv. 16, &c. Col. 11. 11—13.)3; and to a sign disputed, reviled 
‘€Isa. vii. 18, ἄς. Dan. ix. 26. Rom. iv. 11. Eph, iv 11. 
_ Rev. vii. 2. 1 Pet. ii. 7.): (35) yea, the knife (Heb. iv. 12.) 
shall pierce thine own soul (Zech. xii. 8S—10. Jobn xix. 25. 
.87. Heb. iv. 13.), that the diversities of the thoughts of many 
isbearts may be disclosed. (Heb. iv. 12, Mark xvi. 16. Matt. xxvi. 
83. Heb. viii. 10. 1 Chron. xvii. 13. Deut. xxx. 6.) 

(36) There was Anna also, a prophetess, the daughter of 
-Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser (1 Sam. 1. 2.); the same advanced 
If many days, having lived with her husband seven years from 
her virginity. (87) And she was a widow of about eighty-four 
.years : who departed not from the holy place, serving day and 
bight with fastings and prayers. (Matt. xxv. 1.) (38) She.also 
-standing by at that very hour, responded with confession to the 
Lord (ver. 26. Isa. xix, 20. xliti. 9. 11. xlv. 15. Sh. xlix. 26. 
ds. 16. Ixmi. 8. Jer. xiv. 8, Hos. xiii. 4.), and spake concerning 
him to.all who waited for redemption in Jerusalem. (Ver. 25. 
29. Micah vi. 7. Mal. mi. 16.) 

(89) And when they had perfected all things as appointed by 
the law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their city 
Nazareth. (Matt. xxviii. 7. Luke xxiv. 44.) (40) And the child 
grew, and was strengthened, being filled with wisdom; and the 
‘gtace of God was upon him. (Isa. xi. 2. 8. Heb. John i. 14—17. 
SA. Col. . 8,9). .. | | 
fo. . . ot. ᾿ 1. Μ. B. 


on, - ANALYSIS a 
Of the First Mosaic Record (commencing Gen. i. 1. 
- and terminating 11. 4.). 

. — << — 

Tue first record preserved in the Pentateuch begins thus: . 
_.“ In the beginning Aleim created ( produced, or had created, 
kad produced, ) the heavens and the earth.” od _ 
’ There is here no statement of any precise time when “ the 
heavens and the earth” were created or produced into existence; 
they were created “in the beginning” (IMWN)-2); but of the 
date of this beginning ποῖ ἃ word 18 said. ‘The record simply 
states, that they were created ‘‘ zn the beginning.” There is not, 
in the Hebrew language, any distinction between the perfect 
tense and the pluperfect tense; and, where such distinction 
occurs in the translation, it is entirely arbitrary, it being regu- 
lated solely by the supposed or obvious sense of. the context. 
Thus the past tense MWY he made, is in Gen. i. 31. 11. 2. iti, 1. 
translated he had made. So MV VON", which so continually 
occurs in the Pentateuch, and which 15 usually rendered, ‘ and 
the Lord said,” is, in Gen. xii. 1, translated, “now the Lord 


had said.” The words DYON NID NWN, then, may be 
translated, “in the beginning Aleim (a ttle of the Deity which 
we shall hereafter examine, and which is rendered God) had 
created the heavens and the earth.” “ The beginning” (ΩΝ) 
refers to time whose date is not specified. St. Jolin ‘says, 
“ In the beginning (ἐν ἀρχῇ) was the Word: the same was in 
the beginning (ἐν ἀρχῇ) with God, all things were made by him.” 
But St. John, like the author of the record under consideration, 
18 silent as to the date of this “ beginning” which he mentions: 
he says, indeed, that ** the Word was God,” and that this Word 
was “in the beginning :” that he was “in the beginning with 
God, ail things were made by him;” consequently, he existed 
before the existence of the things which he made. “ The begin- 
‘wing,” then, when he existed, preceded “‘the beginning” of the 
existence of all created things: “all things were made by him;” 
-but when they were made, neither St. John, nor the Mosaic 
record, informs us. Ν 

The record proceeds to state : ; 

“¢ And the earth was. desolate and vord (WI) WW); and dark- 


tieds (was) upon the face of the abyss (ΟἿ), and DVDR AN 
‘(niece θεοῦ, spirit or wind of Aleim, translated. Spirit of God,) 
Mattered (moved tremulously) on the face of the waters.” - |. - 
᾿ς “Phus the record, havhig:simply.stated that “ the heavens and 


«the earth” hdd: been created, prodeeds inetantly. to speak of 
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what relates solely to the earth ; for the history of what relates 
to the heavens forms no part of the subject of the record. The 
record states, that “the earth,” which had been created “ in the 
beginning,” was ““ desolate and void, and darkness upon the face 
of the abyss.” It states that such was tle condition of the 
earth: it does not say when that condition of the earth began : 
it does not say that the earth was desolate and void and. dark 
when it tirst was created: it states merely, that “ the earth was 
desolate, Kc.” Of any interval of time that may have elapsed 
between the first formation of the earth and the commencement 
of its state of gloomy barrenness and emptiness, it says not a 
word; it does not say that there was not any such interval. 
Nothing is said of the condition of “ the heavens,” either prior 
to, or during, or after this time of the earth’s dark desolation. 


With regard to the words DTN M1 we may observe, that ΠῚ 
denotes wind or atr in motion, as well as spirit (ventus as well 
as spiritus; πνεῦμα having also the same double import); and 

(the title of the Godhead, q.d. mighty ones,) suc- 
ceeding to a noun, has, in some instances, been considered as 
denoting might: thus DDN ATW (1 Sam. xiv. 15.5, which 
in the margin is rendered “ trembling of God,” is in the text 
translated ‘¢ a very great trembling ;” but the former translation 
accords very well with the context, for the trembling was the 
effect of divine agency (read from verse 6 to 23.), and it might 
justly be called a trembling of God, or a trembling sent on 
them from God (ἐγένετο ἔχστασις παρὰ κυρίου, Sept.); and 
DYN nop (Exod. ix. 28.) which in the margin is rendered 
voices of God, is in the text translated “‘ mtghty thunderings ;” 
but the words may as properly be rendered voices or thunder- 
ings of God: for in verse 23 it is said, M2) nop Vu WT 
“6 Jehovah sent thunder and hail” (κύριος ἔδωκε φωνὰς καὶ χάλα- 
ζαν, Sept.). Thunder having been regarded as the voice of the 
Deity : “ Jehovah ¢hundered from heaven, and the Most High 
(Dp WY) uttered his voice” (2 Sam. xxii. 14.). Hence some 
commentators have considered DVN MN (in Gen. i, 2.) as 
signifying a mighty wind ; and they would make the termination 
of the verse imply, that “a mighty wind fanned (or tremulously 
agitated) above, or upon, the surface of the waters.” Jehovah, 
iudeed, speaks of his MN or spirit, which influences or inspires 
the thoughts aud affections (Gen. vi. 8. Joel ii. 29. or iii. 1.); 
and this Spirit is frequently spoken of in the Scriptures as.) 
FINT or Spirit of Jehovah (sec inter al. Gen. xli. 98. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. Θ(). Lea. Ixi. 1.): 0 that as MYT MY) denotes the Spirit of 
Jehovah, ODOR MI might, uaturally enough, be regarded as 
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tiehoting the Spirit of Aleim, or of:God. 18 must be acknow- 
leged, however, that the expression Γ᾽ ΓΙ does, in many 
passages, seem (as Parkhurst observes) to denote, a miraculous 
wind from Jehovah (see 1 Kings xviii. 12. and compare with 
Ezek. iii, 14. viii. 8. xi. 1. 94, ὦ Kings ii. 11. 16. and Acts 


viii. 89.). So that DYN AN may be translated, Spirit of Aleim 
(God), or wind of Aleim (God). : 
~ The record proceeds : 7 

“And Aleim said, Be light, and light was. And Aleim saw 
the light that (it was) good; and Aleim (divided between the 
light and between the darkness.” 

As the record relates things only with a reference to the 
earth ; as the “darkness” spoken of in verse 2. was * darkness 
upon the face of the abyss” of the earth ; so must the statement 
of the dispersion of that ‘‘ darkness” refer exclusively to the 
earth. “ Darkness” is expressed by a word denoting restriction, 
‘Tort; “light,” by a word expressive of fluency, or flowing 
Forth, VW. ‘The Wr was “ upon the face of the abyss” of the 
earth, We are not told that it was upon the face of any other 
part of the creation: we are not told that ‘‘ the heavens” were in 
a state of darkness during the time that darkness was upon the 
face of the abyss of the earth : so that during the time in which 
the earth was enveloped in gloomy obscurity, all the rest of 
God’s' works might have enjoyed a full blaze of unrestricted 
light. We cannot infer from the record that such was not the 
case: we cannot infer that light was, for the first time, pro- 
duced when the restriction, or TW, which caused obscurity 
over the face of the abyss of the earth, ceased : we cannot infer 
that the earth had not enjoyed the presence of light before the 
commencement of its state of desolation, emptiness, and dark- 
ness. ‘The record is silent on these points. 

*¢ And Aleim called the light DY, and the darkness he called 
night; and it was (or, there was) evening, and it was (or, there 
was) morning (or, evening was and morning was) one DY.” 

The light was divided from the darkness (or, a division was 
made between the light and between the darkness): the former 


being called DY, the latter being called 79° (night); and’ one 
OY contained “ evening” and “ morning.” So that the word 
OY is here used in two imports : it is applied in a limited sense 
to denote the presence of light; and it 1s used in a general 
sense to express a certain time. DV expresses, 10 some places, 
a given time, without reference to the duration or length of that 


time ; thus, FUNDS MV) OY (Isa. ii. 12.) rendered’ the day of 
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what relates solely to the earth ; for the history of what relates 
to the heavens forms no part of the subject of the record. The 
record states, that “‘the earth,” which had been created “ in the 
beginning,”’ was ““ desolate and void, and darkness upon the face 
of the abyss.” It states that such was the condition of the 
earth: it does not say when that condition. of the earth began : 
it does not say that the earth was desolate and void and. dark 
when it 1irst was created; it states merely, that “the earth was 
desolate, K&c.”” Of any interval of time that may have elapsed 
between the first formation of the earth and the commencement 
of its state of gloomy barrenness and emptiness, it says not a 
word; it does not say that there was not any such interval. 
Nothing is said of the condition of “ the heavens,” either prior 
to, or during, or after this time of the earth’s dark desolation. 


With regard to the words DTN M7 we may observe, that ΠῚ 
denotes wind or atr in motion, as well as spirit (ventus as well 
as spiritus; πνεῦμα having also the same double import); and 

N (the title of the Godhead, q.d: mighty ones,) suc- 
ceeding to a noun, bas, in some instances, been considered as 
denoting might: thus DON NTT (1 Sam. xiv. 15.), which 
in the margin is rendered “ trembling of God,” is in the text 
translated ‘¢ a very great trembling ;” but the former translation 
accords very well with the context, for the trembling was the 
effect of divine agency (read from verse 6 to 23.), and it might 
justly be called a trembling of God, or a trembling sent on 
them from God (ἐγένετο ἔκστασις παρὰ κυρίου, Sept.); and 
pros nop (Exod. ix. 28.) which in the margin is rendered 
voices of God, is in the text translated “‘ msghty thunderings ;” 
but the words may as properly be rendered voices or thunder- 
ings of God: for in verse 23 it is said, “M21 ΠῸΡ wa av 
Jehovah sent thunder and hail” (κύριος ἔδωκε φωνὰς καὶ χάλα- 
ζαν, Sept.). Thunder having been regarded as the voice of the 
Deity : ‘‘ Jehovah thundered from heaven, and the Most High 
(Hp WY) uttered his voice” (2 Sam. xzii. 14.). Hence some 
commentators have considered DVN MN (in Gen. i. 2.) as 
signifying a mighty wind ; and they would make the termination 
of the verse imply, that “a mighty wind fanned (or tremulously 
agitated) above, or upon, the surface of the waters.” Jehovah, 
indeed, speaks of his M1 or spirit, which influences or inspires 
the thoughts and affections (Gen. vi. 8. Joel ii. 20. or iii. 1.); 
gnd this. Spirit is frequently spoken of in the Scriptures δ ΠῚ 
iNT or Spirit of Jehovah (see inter al. Gen. xli, $8. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. Isa. xi. 1.): so that as FIV NM denotes the Spirit of 
Jehovah, BTN MN might, naturally enough, be regarded as 
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denoting the Spirit of Aleim, or of:God. It must be acknow- 
leged, however, that the expression WPI) does, in many 
passages, seem (as Parkhurst observes) to denote, a miraculous 
tind: from Jehovah (see 1 Kings xviii. 12. and compare with 
Ezek. iii, 14. viii. 8. xi. 1.24, ὦ Kings ii, 11. 16, and Acts 
viii, 89.). So that DTN MM may be translated, Spirit of Aleim 
(God), or wind of Aleim (God). 

~ The record proceeds : 

* And Aleim said, Be light, and light was. And Aleim saw 
the light that (it was) good; and Aleim {divided between the 
light and between the darkness,” 

As the record relates things only with a reference to the 
earth ; as the “darkness” spoken of in verse 2. was * darkness 
upon the face of the abyss”’ of the earth ; so must the statement 
of the dispersion of that ‘‘ darkness” refer exclusively to the 
earth. “ Darkness” is expressed by a word denoting restriction, 
‘Tort; “light,” by a word expressive of fluency, or flowing 
Jorth, Ww. ‘The wry was “ upon the face of the abyss” of the 
earth. We are not told that it was upon the face of any other 
part of the creation: we are not told that ‘‘ the heavens” were in 
a state of darkness during the time that darkness was upon the 
face of the abyss of the earth : so that during the time in which 
the earth was enveloped in gloomy obscurity, all the rest of 
God’s works might have enjoyed a full blaze of unrestricted 
light. We cannot infer from the record that such was not the 
case: we cannot infer that light was, for the first time, pro- 
duced when the restriction, or JW, which caused obscurity 
over the face of the abyss of the earth, ceased : we cannot infer 
that the earth had not enjoyed the presence of light before the 
commencement of its state of desolation, emptiness, and dark- 
ness. ‘The record is silent on these points. 

“« And Aleim called the light DY, and the darkness he called 
night; and it was (or, there was) evening, and it was (or, there 
was) morning (or, evening was and morning was) one DY.” 
The light was divided from the darkness (or, a division was 
made between the light and between the darkness): the former 
being called DY, the latter being called mo (night); and one 
OY contained “evening” and ‘“‘ morning.” So that the word 
OY is here used in two imports : it is applied in a limited sense 
to denote the presence of light; and it is used in a general 
sense to express a certain time. OY expresses, 10 some places, 
α given time, without reference to the duration or length of that 


time ; thus, MINDY MV) OY (Lea. ii. 12.) rendered’ the day of 
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the Lord of Hosts ;” ΤῊΝ 93 OW (Judg. xviir. S0;)-rendesed 
“the day of the captivity of the land:” (see also Isa, x1. 6.) 
BY is also used to denote the beginning of time : NW IN OVD D 
(Isa. xii. 13.) “even from DY (ὅτι ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς» Sept.) [ am 
He;” and it is used to denote the t2zme when “the earth. and 
the heavens” were created (Gen. ii. 4.), which time is in Gen. i. 
1. included in “the beginning.’’ In the record which we are 
now considering, seven periods of time. are mentioned, to each 
of which the term DY is applied ; but no statement is made as to 
the date of the commencement of the first of these periods : there 
is no mention made as to the lapse of time between “ the begin- 
ning” and the commencement of the first of these periods ; there 
is nothing said as to the length of either of these periods. The 
record does not say that the first of these periods com- 
menced with the commencement of the earth’s existence: 
it is silent on all these points. But no inference can be drawn 
from the silence of the record as to any of these points. ‘The 
record does not speak of the revolutions of the earth, either 
diurnal or annual: it does not tell us that it performed these 
revolutions from “ the beginning,” when it was first created: it 
does not tell us that it performed them during its state of barren 
emptiness and gloom: it does not tell us that it performed 
them during the first DY, or during either of the succeeding 
periods denoted by the term DY; but it does not say that the 
earth did not perform its revolutions during either DY, or during 
the state of darkness and desolation, or from its first date of 
existence: it is utterly silent on the subject. But the silence 
of the record on this subject does not induce any one to deny 
that the earth has a diurnal and an annual motion ; so neither does 
the silence of the record warrant any inference that the condi- 
tion of the earth from “ the beginning” was a state of barren 
and empty desolation and darkness: it does not warrant any 
supposition that the earth bad no annals prior to those which 
the Pentateuch records, | 
; -“ Aud Aleim said, Let there be an expansion (Δ) in the 
midst of the waters (1. 6. the waters of the earth, spoken οἵ in 
verse 2.); and let it divide between waters to waters.(between 
waters with respect to waters, or divide the waters from the 
waters); and Aleim made the expansion, and divided the waters 
which (were) under the expansion from the waters which (were) 
above the expansion : and it was so (or thus, i. e. it took place 
accordingly).” ᾿ ' 

- ‘The expansion here spoken of as separating a portion of the 
waters of the earth from the waters which covered its ‘surface; 
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must-be the atmosphere, which contains water in the form. of 
vapor. : 

‘‘And Aleim called the expansion heavens; and evening 
was and morning was (the) second OY.” 

‘Here the word ΟΝ heavens (which in verse 1-18 used in. a: 
general sense) is applied in a restricted sense. to denote. the’ 
“expansion in the midst of the waters.” (DOW, says Parkhurst, 
is literally “‘disposers, placers;” in-which sense the wordis plainly: 
used, Isa. v. 20. Mal. ii. 2.). By the inhabitant of :the -earth,. 
indeed, this expansion cannot be distinguished from the. general 
expanse of the universe; and as the names which the Deity is 
said:to have given to different . -parts of his works were for the 
use of the inhabitants of the earth, that name which 1s bestowed 
on the general expanse is fitly applied also to denote the -li- 
mited expansion proper to the earth. Had the earth never had 
atmosphere before the second OY? We are not told that it had 
not, nor are we told that it had. : 

‘* And Aleim said, Let the waters.under the heavens (i. 6. the 
waters covering the ’ surface of the earth) be gathered together 
unto‘one place, and let the dry (land) appear: and it was so, 
And Aleim called the dry (land) earth; and the gathering to- 
gether of the waters called he seas (Ὁ 72): and Aleim. saw that 
(it was) good.” 

- Aleim called the dry land, which the . waters had quitted; 
earth (YON).. Here YON 1s applied i in a restricted sense to de- 
note land not covered by water: the same word being also em- 
ployed to denote the whole globe. (Gen. i. 1, ὦ, &c.) So-that 
YN. and OVW have each a restricted as well as a general. ap- 
plication. The same remark has already been: applied to the 
word DY. Had the whole surface of this globe been covered 
by water from the time of ‘the earth’s creation? This is not 
asserted in the record: the record. is silent on this point. 

.. * And Aleim said, Let the earth (i. 6. the dry laud) bring forth 
grass(vegetate vegetable), herb, seeding-seed, fruit-tree, forming 
fruit..according to its kind, whose seed (18) init upon the earth : 
and it was:so. And the earth sent forth grass (vegetable); 
herb, seeding-seed, according to its kind; and tree forming fruit, 

whose seed (is) in it according to its kind: and Aleim saw that (it 
was) good. And evening was and morning was (the) third Dy.” 

Did the earth never produce any vegetable, herb, or tree, 
before.this period ? The record does not say that it did : it does 
not say that it did not. 

*‘:And Aleim said, Let there be (or, be) luminaries i 10 ‘the ex 
pansion ofthe heavens to divide between the OY (here used in 
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its restricted sense, as in verse 5) and between the night; and be 
they for signs, and for seasons, and for days (0°D"), and for 
years. And be they for luminaries in the expansion of the hea- 
vens to give light on the earth (Y"W in its general sense): and it 
was so. And Aleim made (or, had made) two great luminaries : 
the greater luminary. for the rule (or, regulation) of the DY (i.e. 
as.used in its restricted sense in verse 5, to denote the pericd: 
when light was present), and the lesser luminary for the rule (or, 
regulation) of the night: and the stars. And Aleior set them 
(or, had set them) in the expansion of the heavens to give 
light upon the earth, and to rule over the OF and over the night, 
and to. divide the light from the darkness: and Aleim saw 
that (it was) good. And evening was and morning was (the) 
fourth DY.” 

The whole of this statement, like the whole record, has a re- 
ference solely to effects produced on the earth. Two of the 
heavenly orbs were appointed to be luminaries, or givers οὗ 
light to the earth; and to be “for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years,” to the earth. They were to minister to the 
earth in these respects: the earth was to derive these advantages 
fram them. Their purpose then, quoad the earth, was “‘ to give 
light upon the earth ;”’ and to be “ for signs, and for seasons, &c.” 
They are therefore said in this record, which narrates things 
with an exclusive reference to the earth, to be set “in the ex- 
pavsion of the heavens to give light upon the earth.” The state 
of darkness (or, restriction) in which tbe surface of that abyss 
of waters which covered the earth existed at one time (but 
when, for what length of time, or at what age of the earth’s 
being, we are nat told), ceased during the first DY spoken of in 
the record (verses 3, 4, 5.), for then “light was” (but we are 
not told that it was then first given to the earth), and the light 
was then divided from the darkness (verse 4). So that light 
had been already given to the earth, the light had already been 
divided from the darkness, when the two orbs were appointed 
“to give light upon the earth, and to divide the light from the 
darkness.” They were to perform these offices with regard to 
the earth; but we are not told that these were the sole offices 
which they were destined to perform. The greater orb which 
acts as.a luminary to the earth, performs the same office with 
regard to that lesser orb which was also to act as a luminary to 
the earth, and which acts as such by reflecting on it the light - 
which it receives from the greater orb: yet not a word is said 
of this in the record before us: we do not, however, deny the 
fact, merely because it is not-stated in the Mosaic records. The 
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sun, then, which now acts as a luminary to the moon, may have 
acted 86 such from that ‘ beginning” in which “‘ the heavens” 
as well as “the earth” were created: it may have acted as such’ 
during the dark and desolate emptiness of the earth; during the 
firat, and every subsequent DY unto the present time. The 
record is silent on all these points ; for it is. silent with regard to 
every thing which bears not an exclusive reference to the earth, 
The two orbs are introduced into the record under. the head of 
the fourth DY, because they were then appointed to act-as “ lu-' 
minaries” to the. earth, and to serve “ for signs, and for seasons, 
&c.” Had they never served this purpose before? Did they 
serve this purpose before the commencement of that barren 
and empty darkness in which the earth is stated to have, at one 
time, existed? The record is silent on these points. But 
astronomers have discovered, that the sun, which was thus 
appointed “to give light upon the earth,” not only acts as a “lu-- 
minary” to the earth, and, as we have already remarked, to the 
moon also (thus enabling the moon to perform the part of a 
luminary to the earth), but that it acts as a luminary to other 
orbs in the heavens: which orbs, as well as the earth, perform: 
revolutions round it, and some of which have lesser luminaries 
revolving round them, as the earth has the moon revolving round 
it, Now the Mosaic records say nothing of all this ;—-and why? 
Because they are not-the records of the history of the universe, 
We may as well look for the histories of all the nations of the 
earth in the scanty biographical sketch of a single individual, as 
search for the history of the universe in the brief record of the 
history of the earth which Moses has preserved. Aleim made 
the sun and the moon; he made also all the remainder of the 
host of the heavens: he had already made all these; for “in 
the beginning Aleim created the heavens and the earth.” ‘These, 
then, were not created by him during the fourth BY. The sun 
and the moon are spoken of during this period, because they 
were connected with the economy of the earth during this period ; 
but nothing is said of them excepting with a reference to their 
effects on the condition of the earth. ““ And the lesser luminary’ 
for the regulation of the might: and the stars (Ὁ 33 ΣΝ). 
This, then, is the only notice which the record takes of that 
vast, innumerable host of. worlds which the immeasurable 
‘‘heavens” contain: “ and the stars.’ The moon was to be the 
regulator of the night; but, during the night, although the earth — 
is indebted far its light principally to.the moon, it receives soriie' 
portion of light from ‘the stars :” this brief notice of them is, 
therefore, appended to the statement of the moon’s office as a 
Juminary to the earth. But because the record enumerates the. 
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sun, the moon, and the stars, as luminaries “ giving light upon the 
earth,” let not the arrogant pride of the inhabitant of this earth, 
of this speck in the boundless universe, flatter and exalt itself 
with the absurd idea that all the vast . host of heavenly orbs, 
thousands of which we see, but myriads of which elude.our 
lymited vision, were created in mere subservience to our. pigmy 
globe. ‘The Mosaic records offer no support to a notion so 
palpably absurd,.so outrageously preposterous. On. the con- 
trary, so far from affording to man any grounds which can 
flatter his presumption, the records of the Pentateuch do not 
ludulge him with the slightest hint of the nature, the history, or 
the economy of any one of those bodies which he sees in the 
heavens. Man, the-lord of this little globe, is left in utter igno- 
rance of the state of other orbs, and of the general purpose 
allotted by the Deity to that magnificent array which he has 
displayed in the heavens. He 18 left in utter ignorance even of 
the history of his own small territory, prior to that era when 
the present order of. the things of the earth commenced. When 
Aleim first “‘ created the heavens and the earth,” what was the 
Gandition of the earth ?—what its purpose ?—its office? Did it 
come from the kands of the Creator desolate, void, and without 
use or purpose? Was it a gloomy blank from “ the beginning?” 
Had it no -history prior to its condition of dark. barrenness 
and. emptiness,?. How long did its gloomy condition last ?-—when 
did it commence?—-when did it terminate? Did the earth act no 
part among the myriads of orbs which surround it, prior.to that 
order of things over which Adam and his posterity were sent te 
‘‘ have dominion?” ‘There are myriads of globes over which 
Adam and hijs race had no dominion, and from which they were 
cut-off and insulated by distance of. space: these globes, how- 
ever, had, fram “the beginning,’ purposes assigned to thent 
which they are continually fulfilling: might not the earth, then, 
have performed some office, have accommodated inhabitants of 
some kind or other, before it was furnished for the reception of 
Adam ?—These are high and lofty questions which the curiosity 
of man may suggest; but to them the Mosaic records afford no 
ansaver whatever. 

“ And Aleim. said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life (7° WD) Υ DDT Ww"), and 
let fowl fly above the earth on the face of the expansion of the 
heavens (ΟΣ YP in its restricted sense), And Alem 
created great whales (Ὁ 27), and every living creature 
GMT WI 59) that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly after their kind, and every winged fowl after. his kind; 
and Aleim saw that (it was) good. -And Aleim blessed them; 
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saying, be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, 
and let fow! multiply in the earth. And evening was and morn- 
ing was (the) fifth DY.” 
. “And Aleim said, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture (ΠῚ 9.52) after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast 
of the earth after his kind: and it was so. And Aleim made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind ; 
and Aleim saw that (it was) good.” - 

‘¢ And Aleim said, Let Us make (WY We will make) man 


(ETN) in Our image, according to Our likeness (UNT5 1320523), 
and let them (they shall) bave dominion (17Y they shall subdue) 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl] of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. And Aleim created (N12 sing.) man 
in his (own) image ; m the image of Aleim created he him (N13 
WN), male and female created he them (OMAN N12).” 

Aleim is here recorded to have spoken in the plural number 


when man was to be created, MWY3 We will make (man) 2532 
in Our image, DMD according to Our likeness; and it is after- 


wards said, IN N12 OWN D783 1983 DINT AN OTN NIN 
‘‘ and Aleim created (verb singular) man (or, the man) in His 
(own) image, in the image of Aleim He created him.” Aleim, 
then, speaks of a plurality of being in the Creating Power, and 
acts as a single agent in the exercise of that Power. In the suc- 
ceeding record, the Deity is spoken of under the title YT 
DYON Jehovah Aleim; and under tbis title He is recorded as 
speaking of a plurality of being in the Supreme Power, when 
He said ἸΏ “WIND (ὡς Ele ἐξ ᾿Ημῶν) as One of Us (Gen. iii. 
22.). Jehovah is also said to have applied to Himself the 
plural number in Gen. xi. 7. The word D'9N is a noun mas- 
culine plural; its primary import appears to be mighty (plural), 
or mighty ones (Parkhurst assigns to it a different' import): 





1 There are several names or titles given to the Deity, but the name 
ovine Aleim) is the only one which has a plural furm. The singular 
noun FON, (Ale) occurs frequently in the Chaldee scriptures as a 
title of the Deity. The noun sing. by (Al) is also a title frequently: 
bestowed on the Deity both in Hebrew and in Chaldee scriptures, and 
both these nouns singular are rendered Ged. Many other names or. 
titles are also given to the Deity; and each of these is expressive of 


some attribute of the Supreme Being. Thus cmb in its plural form 
and singular application seems to be expressive of the 7'ri-wne cherae- 
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being used as a title of the Deity, it is rendered Θεὸς, Detis, God. 
This plural title of the Deity is usually connected with a verb 
singular, as DYN ND Aleim created (v. sing.), DYN Wor 
Aleim said (v. sing.) ; but we also find it, in a few places, con- 
nected with a verb plural (Gen. xx. 13. xxxi. 53. xxxv. 7.), 
with a verb plural and a pronoun singular (2 Sam. vii. 23.), 
and with a noun adjective plural (Deut. iv. 7. Josh. xxiv. 19. 
Ps. lviii. 12.); and in Eccl. xii. 1. we find Pena ΠΝ WD, 
«¢ Remember thy Creators.” So that OYTON is a title of the Deity 
implying Plurality existing as One Power. TIN MMP ΤΟΝ mr 
Jehovah our Aleim is one Jehovah (Deut. vi. 4.). OVTIN said, 
“ We will make man in Our image, according to Our likeness ; 
and OYTON created (as a being acting in the singular number, 
He created) man in His (own) image, in the image of BY 

created He him.” So that there was plurality in the Aleim, 
yet One Power was Aleim, and Aleim was one Power ; and “io 
the image of Aleim,” ‘according to the likeness” of Aleim, 
man was created ; and of all the created things of the earth, 
nian alone is stated to have been created ‘in the image” and 
“ according to the likeness” of Aleim; that is, of the spiritual 
Godhead. When it is stated, that ‘“ Aleim created DYN 
(man, or, the man) in His (own) image, in the image of Aleim 
created He him,” it is added, “ male aud female created 
He them.” It is stated, in a third record preserved in the Pen- 


tateuch, entitled DIN MT AWD, i.e. “The Book of the ge- 
nerations of man,” (Gen. v. 1.) “MDT DIN DON ΝΠ ΟἿ 





ter of the mighty Godhead. ὃς and ston appear to indicate inde- 

dent supremacy. ΓΝ (Jah) is a title expressive of being: ὁ ὯΝ, a 
Being of unlimited existence: the title NP} (He) conveys a similar im- 
port. The ineffable name ;TyP (Jehovah) is expressive also of trdepen- 
dent, unlimited, interminable existence. The name FPFIN 1 will be, (which 
the Deity gives to himself, Exod. iii. 14.) expresses his perpetual exist- 
ente. ΣΝ (Ruler, or Lord,) is a title expressive of the Deity as Sove- 
retgn Ruler. Noy Supreme, is another title of the Deity.  %“}¥ {trans- 
lated Almighty) appears to signify, Pourer forth of benefits; this also is 
a title of the Deity. And these titles are variously combined: thus 


DTN MT Jehovah Aleim ; Sx MAP Jehovah God ; Woy byy God Su- 
preme ; *91N ON God Lord; ὙΊ ON Living God; OMT DPN Living 
Godhead; ry OTON ON God, Aleim, Jehovah; HP ΥΝ Lord 
Jehovah; ΓΝ FP Jah Jehovah; THY ὮΝ God the giver, or God 


bountiful ; S97 ONT DOING ΣΝ OTN ὙΤῸ "πο 
(Dent. x. 17.) "Jehovah your Aleim, pr ΝΣ py Mens Ce inday 
ane of mighty oncs) Lord of Lords, the Great God. . 
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Dow FN NPN ON JID OND Ip Dt ἸῺΝ Mwy dir 
DIN WT) SONI OVI ΟΝ &c. In the OY that Aleim created 
nian, in the likeness of Aleim He made him, male and female 
He created them, and He blessed them, and He called their 
name man in the DY when they were created. And men or 
Adam, &c.” I quote this passage in this place to show the 
various applications of the noun DIN: we see it used, in the 
first place, in a general sense, to signify the being man (Homo, 
including male and female), and we find it used also to denote 
a male human being (Vir, Gen. ii. 8. 15. 18. 25, &c.); and, 
thirdly, we find it used as the distinguishing personal appella- 
tion of the first male human being : in which latter sense the 
word is, in the various translations, preserved in the original lan- 
guage: Addu, Adamus, Adam. It is necessary to keep in mind 
this general application and this restricted application of the 
word OTN (as signifying both Homo and Vir, the being man 
and male man), when we read the statement that “ Aleim 
created OTN in His own image, in the image of Aleim He 
created him, male and female He created them” (Gen. i. 27.) 3 
because, at first sight, the passage might seem to state that the 
Vir, male man, or Adam, was 80 created, without any reference 
to the TWN, or woman, or female man; and the subsequent re- 
lation of the formation of male man and of the formation of 
woman in the second record (Gen. ii. 7. 22.) might seem to 
accord with such an inference. Whereas we find in the third 
record an addition to the statement given in Gen. 1. %7 3 for, 
after the statement that “‘ Aleim created DW, in the likeness of 
Aleim He made him, male and female He created them,” it is 
added, “and He blessed them, and He called their name OTN, 
&c. :” so that the word ΟΣ is here used in its general sense to 
denote the being man, or, what is commonly expressed by the 
human species ; ‘* Aleim created man (the being man), in the 
likeness of Aleim He made him, (OTN the noun singular being 
here a collective noun, and the masculine pronoun being used 
to express both masculine and feminine,) male and female He 
created them, (the being man having been created both asa mafe 
and as a female, the plural pronoun ¢hem embraces both these,) 
and He called their name Man (He gave the name of DTN to 
humaon beings, to the being man, to the human race).” 
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AN INQUIRY 


Into the Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR- 
NASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;-—-By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus.’ 





No. Il¥.—[Continued from No. LXIX.] 


— Τῆς ἀληθείας καὶ τοῦ δικαίου προνοούμενος, ὧν δεὶ στοχάζεσθαι 
πᾶσαν ἱστορίαν. Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. lib. i. p. 6. 


The Aborigines and Pelusgi. 


Dionysius begins the historical part of his work by stating, 
that “ the earliest remembered possessors of that city, the mis- 
tress of land and sea, which the Romans now inhabit, are said to 
have been barbarian Siceli: but no one 18 able to affirm with cer- 
’ tainty whether it was possessed by others, or desolate before their 
time. Ina later period, the Aborigines became masters of it, 
having taken it in a long war. | : 

«© These Aborigines lived at first on the mountains, without 
walls, in villages, and dispersedly. But after that, the Pelasgi 
and other Greeks, who were mixed with them, assisted in the 
war against the neighbors, the Aborigines, having driven out 
the Siceli, fortified many towns, and subdued all the country 
which is bounded by the Liris and Tiber. Under different 
names they continued in the same place, retaining their old 
name of Aborigines until the time of the Trojan war, when 
they began to be called Latins, from their king Latinus, and 
taking their present name, when Romulus founded? Rome 
sixteen generations after the Trojan war. 

' “The Aborigines are said by some to have been the original 
inhabitants of Italy, (by Italy, ἴ mean all the country bounded 
‘by the [onian and Tyrrhenian gulfs and the Alps,) and to have 
been called Aborigines from that circumstance. Others say, 
that they were houseless wanderers from many countries, who 
met by chance in Italy, and having made themselves strong 
holds; lived by robbery and pasturage, and that their name was 
derived from their being wanderers, or Aberrigines. Others 
fable that they were a colony of those Ligurians, who bordered 





' Or colonized, οἰκίσαντος. ΄ 
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onthe Umbri, But the most learned of the Roman historians, 
among whom are Porcius Cato, who very carefully collected 
the origins of the Italian cities, and Caius Sempronius, and many 
others state, that the Aborigines were Greeks, who formerly lived 
in Achaia, and emigrated many generations before the Trojan war: 
yet they do not distinctly state either the Grecian lineage of these 
Aborigines, or the city from which they emigrated, or the time, or 
the leader of the colony, or on what account they left the mother- 
city. And although these historians make use of a Greek story, 
they confirm it by no Greek authority; so that the truth is not 
known: but if their account is correct, these colonists must have 
been of Arcadian origin; for the Arcadians were the first of the 
Greeks who crossed the Ionian sea, and settled in Italy. 

‘‘ Their leader Ginotrus, the son of Lycaon, was the fifth in 
descent from A®zelis and Phoroneus, who were the first rulers 
in Peloponnesus: for Niobe was the daughter of Phoroneus, 
and Pelasgus was the son of. Niobe and of Jupiter, as it is said. 
Lycaon was the son of Aizetis; Deianira was the daughter of 
Lycaon, and Lycaon the second was the son of Pelasgus and 
Deianira. CE&notrus was born of Lycaon the second, seventeen 
generations before. the Trojan war ; and this was the time of the 
Greeks sending the colony to Italy. ᾿ 

‘*‘ notrus emigrated from Greece, because he was not satisfied 
with his lot, For as Lycaon had twenty-two sons, it was necessary 
that the territory of the Arcadians should be divided into so many 
heritages. On this account, Gtnotrus, having left Peloponnesua, 
and having prepared a navy, crossed the Ionian sea; and Peuce- 
tius, one of his brothers, crossed with him. Many of their own 
countrymen accompanied them, (for the nation is said to have 
been populous in former times,) and as many of the other Greeks 
also as had not sufficient land. . 

‘¢ Peucetius, when they reached Italy, disembarked his men 
above the promontory of lapygia, and settled there;. and from 
him the inhabitants were called Peucetii. But Ginotrus and the 
greater part of the expedition came to the other gulf on the west 
of Italy, which was,.then called Ausonian, from the Ausones, who 
inhabited those parts, but which took the name it now bears, 
when the Tyrrhenians became masters of the sea. Cénotrus 
having found much arable and much grazing land, unoccupied 
for the most part, and thinly peopled even where it was oc- 
cupied, cleared away the barbarians from some part of it, and 
founded small and adjoining cities, after the ancient manner, in 
the mountains. . 

‘The territory which he occupied was large, and the whole of 
it was called CEnotria; and all whom he ruled over were called 
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CBootri. This was their third change of name; for ander Hézeiis 
they were called Aizei: under Lycaon they were called Lycao- 
nes; and for some time they were called CEnotri, from Cinotrus. 
Sophocles bears testimony to this in his play of Triptolemus ; 
for, in the course of her directions, Ceres says, ‘all C&notriaz 
and the Tyrrhenian gulf and Liguria will receive you.’ 

‘* Antiochusof Syracuse also, a very ancient historian, in giving 
an account of the oldest colonists of Italy, and the places in 
which they settled, says, that the Cénotri are the earliest of 
‘whom there is any remembrance. To give his own words: 
¢-Antiochus, the son of Xenophanes, collected these, as the 
thost: faithful and clearest of the ancient accounts: the C£notn 
formerly inhabited what 1s now called [taly.’ And after men- 
toning that they were called Itali from Italus, a king of theirs, 
and Morgetes from Morges his successor; and that Sicelus, 
having been received as 4 guest by Morges, established an 
independent kingdom, he adds, ‘Thus, being C&notri, they 
‘became Siceli, Morgetes, and Italietes.’ 

"4 Pherecydes also, who was second to none of the Athenian ge- 
tiealogists, says, that Lycaon was the son of Pelasgus and Deia- 
ttira, and that he married the Naiad Cyllene; and afterwards in 
mentioning their sons, and where they settled, he says, ‘Qnotrus, 
‘from whom the inhabitants of Italy are called Génotri, and Peu- 
‘cetius, from whom those on the lonian gulf are called Peucetii.’ 

‘¢ This is what the old poets and mythologists have related 
concerning the settling and origin of the CEnotri: and believ- 
‘ing them, I believe that the Aborigines must have been the 
offspring of these Cénotri, if, as Cato and Sempronius and 
others have said, the Aborigines were in reality a Grecian tribe. 
For 1 find that the Pelasgi and Cretans, and as many others as 
settled in Italy, came at later periods; but I am not able to dis- 
‘cover any earlier emigration than this from Greece to the west 
of Europe. : 

<< I think also, that the Aborigines possessed much land in the 
rest of Italy, getting some in a deserted state, and some badly 
inhabited, and that they cut off some of the country’ of the 
Umbri; and that they were called Aborigines from their dwell- 
‘ing in the mountains, ἀπὸ τῆς ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσιν οἰκήσεως, like the 
H yperacrii and Parhalii at Athens ; for the Arcadians are fond 
of living in mountains. 

‘¢ But if some are by nature slow to receive accounts of ancient 
‘matters without proof, let them not be quick to think that these 
Aborigines were Ligurians, or Umbri, or any other of the bar- 
‘barous nations ; but having waited till they know the sequel, let 
them then decide what is most worthy of belief. 
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: ** OF the towns which the Aborigines first inbabited, few re- 
mained in my time; most of them baving been injured by wars, 
and the other evils which ruiu dwellings: but they were situated 
in the. country about Reate, not far from the Apennines, as 
Terentius Varro says in hig Antiquities, and were at least a 
day’s journey from Rome. I will mention the most illustrious, 
according to his researches :—Palatium, 25 furlongs from Reate, 
pear the Via Quintia, inhabited by the Romans even in my time ; 
Tribola, about 60 furlongs from Reate, situated on rising 
ground Vesbola, about the same distance from ‘Tribola, near the 
eraunian mountains. Forty furlongs from this 1s the illustri- 
ous city Suna, where there is a very old temple of Mars. About 
30 furlongs from Suna is Mefuls, the ruins of which and the 
traces of its walls are shown. Forty furlongs from Mefula 
is Orvinium, as great and illustrious a city as any there: for 
the foundations of its walls, aud some tombs of ancient beauty, 
and the enclosures of burial-places extended in lofty barrows, are 
visible. An old temple of Minerva is also there placed an the 
summit. - Eighty furlongs: from Reate, if you go by the Via 
Salaria, and near the mountain Ceretum,' is Cursula, letely 
destroyed.* ‘There is shawn also an island, lesa by name, sur- 
sounded by a lake, which the Aborigines are said to have in- 
habited without any artificial fortification, the stagnant water 
serving instead of walls.. Near to Issa is Maruyium, lying in 
the recess of the same lake, and 40 furlongs distant from what 
they call the Seven Waters. 

‘“‘ If you go from Reate towards the Via Latina, Vatia is 80 
furlongs distant ; and Tiora, which is-called Matiena, is 40 fur- 
longs distant. In this there is said to have been a very old oracle 
af Mars, similar to that fabled to have been at Dodona; except 
that at Dodona, a dove sitting on a sacred oak is said to have 
uttered the oracles: and among the Aborigines, a-bird sent by 
the Deity, and which they call Picus, and the Greeks dpuoxe- 
Aantys,3 appearing on a wooden pillar, performed the same 
office. . ‘Twenty-four furlongs from this is Lista, the metropolis 
of the Aborigines, which in still earlier times the Sabines 
attacked by night from the city Amiterna, and took it by sur- 
prise. ‘Those who escaped were received by the Reatini, and 
made many attempts to recover their country ; but not succeed- 





1 Or Coretus, παρὰ Képnroy ὅρος. 
_ 3 This sounds like a ball; but I am justified by the Latin translation, 
“Est Cursula super dirnta:” the yorb is omitted in.the original. 
. 9 Qur woodpecker, I suppose, » 
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ing, they consecrated it, as if still in their power, and laid under 
ἃ curse those who should afterwards make use of its produce. 

-€ Seventy furlongs from Reate is the illustrious city Cutilia, 
near a mountain; and not far from Cutilia is a lake of four 
plethra, filled by a spring of its own, which is always running : its 
depth is said to be unfathomable. This having something divine, is 
thought by the natives to be sacred to Victory ; and surrounding 
it with garlands, in order that no one may approach the spring, 
they keep it free from ingress, except when in every two years 
those who are allowed enter the island, and offer sacrifice as is 
fit. The island is about 50 feet in diameter, and it is not more 
than a foot higher than thespring: it is moveable, and often floats 
about, the wind whirling it here and there. It bears a certain 
grass-like sedge, aud low bushes: a thing incredible to the inex- 
perienced, and inferior to no wonder. 

‘The Aborigines are said to have made their first settlement 
in these places, baving driven out the Umbri. Afterwards, they 
fought for the country with the other barbarous nations, and 
particularly with the Siceli, who were their neighbors. First 
of all, a kind of sacred little band of young men was sent out 
by their parents in search of a livelihood, according to an ancient 
custom. When these had once established themselves, the other 
Aborigines, who wanted land, attacked their own neighbors more 
safely; and they founded, besides other states, these also, which 
are inhabited at present: namely, the states of the Antemnates, 
and Tellenes, and Ficulnei near the mountains called Corniculi, 
and the Tiburtini, with whom a part of the city is even now 
called Sicelio; and above all the ueighbors, they harassed the 
Siceli. From these feuds whole nations became involved m a 
war, such as had never happened in Italy, and which lasted a 
long time. } | 

‘¢ Afterwards, some of the Pelasgi, who lived in what 15 now 
called Thessaly, having been forced to leave their own country, 
settled among the Aborigines, and made war on the Siceli 
together with them. The Aborigines received these Pelasgi, 
perhaps through the hope of assistance, but, as I believe, chiefly 
on account of their relationship; for the Pelasgi were Greeks, 
and originally from Pelopennesus. ‘They were unfortunate in 
many respects, but particularly in leading a wandering life, and 
having no fixed home. At first they dwelt at what is now 
called Achean Argos, being autochthones, in the opinion of 
many. They took their name originally from Pelasgus, who is 
said to have been the son of Jupiter and Niobe the daughter of 
Phoroneus. In the sixth generation they left.Peloponnesus, aud 
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emigrated to what was then called Hemonia, and is now called 
Thessaly. 

‘¢ Acheus, Phthius, and Pelasgus, the son of Larissa, and 
Neptune, were the leaders of the colony. Having reached Ha- 
monia, they drove out the barbarian inhabitants, and divided the 
country into three parts, which they called after their leaders, 
Phthiotis, Achaia, and Pelasgiotis. There they lived for five 
generations in great happiness and plenty; but about the sixth 
generation they were driven out of ‘Thessaly by the Curetes and 
Leleges (now called AEtoli and Locri), and by the other nations 
who dwelt round Parnassus. Deucalion, the son of Prome- 
theus and Clymene the daughter of Oceanus, was the leader. 

“« Of the dispersed fugitives some went to Crete, others got 
possession of some of the Cyclades; part settled in the country 
round Olympus and Ossa, called Hestiotis, and part emigrated 
to Boeotia, Phocis, and Eubcea. Others crossed over into Asia, 
and got possession of many places on the Hellespont, and, 
besides many other islands, that which is now called Lesbos, 
being intermixed with those who sent the first colony: from 
Greece to Lesbos under the command of Macar the son of 
Criasius. But the greater part went by land to their kindred, 
who were settled at Dodona, and whom, as sacred, no one had 
attacked: there they remained a considerable time; but finding 
that they were burdensome, as the Jand could not maintain them 
all, they left the country in obedience to an oracle which 
ordered them to sail for Italy, which was then called Saturnia. 
Having prepared many ships, they crossed the Ionian gulf, and 
endeavored to reach the nearest part of Italy ; but owing to the 
south wind, and their ignorance of the places, they were driven 
out of their way, and came ἕο an anchor at Spines, one of the 
mouths of the Po. There they left their ships and the least 
serviceable of the men with a guard, so that they might bave a 
refuge if things should turn out badly. Those who remained 
built a wall round the camp, and imported the necessaries of 
life in their ships ; and finding things to their liking, founded a city 
of the same name as the mouth of the river. They florished above 
all on the Ionian gulf; and being masters of the sea, they sent to 
the god at Delphi a tenth of the maritime produce also, in very 
great magnificence. Their barbarian neighbors attacking them 
afterwards in great force, they left the city. After a time, the 
barbarians were driven out by the Romans; and thus the Pelasgi, 
who were left at Spines, perished. ; 

“¢ But they who went by land having crossed the mountainous 
part, reached the country of the Umbri, who bordered on the 
Aborigines. The Umbri possessed many other parts of Italy, 
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for this. nation was very great and ancient. In the beginning, 
therefore, the Pelasgi mastered the places where they first 
settled, and took some little towas: but.when a great army.came 
against them, they were afraid of the numbers οὗ the enemy, 
and withdrew imto the country of the Aborigines. ‘These 
thought right to treat them as enemies, and assembled quickly 
from :the nearest places to drive them out. But the Pelasgi 
happened by good fortune to be encamped at that time about 
Cotyle, the city of the Aborigines, near the sacred lake; and 
when they perceived the island tossed. about in it, and Jearnt the 
name of the natives from some prisoners whom they had taken in 
the fields, they thought that the oracle was fulfilled. For theanswar 
given them at Dodona, and which Lucius Mamius, no obscure 
Person, says he saw carved.in ancient letters on one of the tri- 
pods lying in the sacred ground of Jupiter, was thus: . 

““ « Proceed, ye who seek the Saturnian land of the Siceli, and 
Cotyle of the Aborigines, where an island is carried; and being 
antermixed with them, send forth the tithe to Phoebus, and send 
beads to Kronides, and a man, to the Father.’ 

‘« But the Aborigines coming with a large army, the Pelasgi 
holding: out tokens of supplication, and advancing togethes with- 
Out arms, gave an account of their own fortunes, and intreated 
the Aborigines to receive them as friends, who would not be 
troublesome, for that the deity had directed them to that very 
country; and they related the oracle. When the Aborigines 
heard this, it seemed good to them to obey the oracle, and te 
receive the aid. of Greeks against the barbarians, for they were 
harassed -by the war with the Siceli: they therefore made an 
alliance with. the Pelaagi, and -dividing their own land, gave 
them the country round about the sacred lake. But the land 
not being sufficient for all, no small part of the Pelasgi, having 
prevailed.on the Aborigines to join them, attacked the Umbui, 
and.surprised their great and florishing city Croton; and using 
this as their fortress, they made many other acquisitions, and 
zealously assisted the Aborigines in their war, until they bad 
driven out the-Siceli. - 

« The Pelasgi inhabited many cities in common with the Abo- 
rigines ;| some inhabited formerly by the Siceli, and some built 
by theinselves : among which are Coere, then called Agylla, and 
Pisa, and Saturnia, and Alsium, and some others, which the 
Lyrrheni afterwards took from them. Falerium and Fascenium, 
inhabited even in my time by the Romans, preserve.some little 
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remains of a Pelaagic origin, though they formerly belonged td 
the Siceli, for many of the old Greek customs remained there 
for a very long time; such as the fashion of their arms, Argo- 
lic shields and spears, the sacred men who precede-the others, 
unarmed and bearing libations, before offensive or defensive 
war; the temples and shrines, purifications and sacrifices, &c. 
But the clearest proof of all, that those who drove out the 
Siceli were settled in former times at Argos, is the temple of 
Juno at Falerium, which is similar to that at Argos: the man~ 
ner of sacrificing was the same, and sacred women took care of 
the enclosure; and an unmarried girl, called canephoros, begaw 
the sacred rites, and choruses of virgins praised the goddess iff 
their native songs. ἮΝ 
“ΊΙΕΥ possessed also no small share of the very rich and plea- 
sant plains of the Campani, having partly driven out the Aurunci, 
a barbarous nation, Among other cities, they founded Larissa, 
and named it after their own metropolis in Pelopomesus, Of 
the other towns, some have stood till my time with frequent 
change of inhabitants; but Larissa has long been-desolate, and 
the only clear proof of its having been formerly inhabited is 
its name, and even that is not known by many: but it stood not 
far from what is called Popilii Forum. | 
“They held many other places also, both maritime and inland, 
which they had taken from the Siceli. But the Siceli being no 
longer able to withstand both the Pelasgi and Aborigines, 
got ready their children and wives, and gold and silver, and 
abandoning their country, made for the south through the 
mountains, and passed through the whole of lower Italy. 
Being driven however from every place, they prepared rafts, 
and crossed over from Italy to the nearest island. This 
had been occupied not long before by the Sicani, an Iberian 
nation, who had fled from the Ligures, and who changed the 
name of the island from Trinacria to Sicania. Their numbers 
were not proportioned to the size of the island, and the greater 
part of it was yet unoccupied. When the Siceli arrived here, 
they lived at first in the western parts, and afterwards in many. 
other places ; and the island was called Sicily after them. 
‘Thus the Siceli left Italy, in the third generation before the 
Trojan war, and the 26th year of Alcyone being priestess at 
Argos, according to Hellanicus of Lesbos: for he mentions 
two emigrations -from Italy to Sicily; the former, that of the 
Elymi, who, as he says, were driven out by the C&notri; the 
latter, which. was in the fifth year afterwards, that of the Ausones, 
who fled from the lapyges. Sicelus, according to Hellanicus, was 
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king of the Ausones, and the men and the island were called 
after him. Philistus of Syracuse says, that the passage took 
place in the 80th year before the Trojan war ; but that the emi- 
grants were neither Siceli, nor Ausones, nor Elymi, but Li- 
gures: that Sicelus, the son of Italus, was their leader, that his 
subjects were called Siceli, and that the Ligures were driven 
out by the Pelasgi and Umbri. Antiochus of Syracuse does 
not mention the date of the passage; but he shows that the 
emigrants were Siceli, who were overpowered by the Cinotri and 
Opici. Thucydides calls the emigrants Siceli, and those who 
expelled them, Opici; but makes the time many years later than 
the Trojan war. This is what authors of repute have related 
concerning the emigration of the Siceli from Italy to Sicily.” 





DE ASCHYLI HELIADIBUS, 
A Godofred. Hermanno, Ord. Philos. H. T. Decano. 





Heurapes fabula fuit ZEschyli, cujus que compositio fuerit ne- 
que a veteribus traditum est, nec que perpauca ejus fragmenta 
habemus sobrie judicanti aperiunt. Solis filias obitum fratris 
Phuéthontis lugentes ad amnem Eridanum, in quem ille preceps 
ruisse ferebatur, in arbores succinum stillantes ab Jove sive 
Miserto, seu quod equos injussu patris junxissent, mutatas esse, 
communis veterum fuit opinio. Ex his facile conjici potest, Phaé- 
thontis temeritatem luctumque sororum argumentum fuisse illius 
trageedie. Eamdem rem in fabula cui a Phaéthonte nomen fecit, 
tractavit Euripides. Que caussa fuerit Eschylo, ut hoc sibi ar- 
gumentum explicandum sumeret, ego non queram, Queesivit 
nuper F. G. Welckerus, qui quum aliarum A’schyli fabularum, tum 
hujus quoque compositionem exponere studuit in libro quem scrip- 
sit de Prometheis Hschyli p. 574. Is forsitan tempora aliquam 
opportunitatem prebuisse conjicit; forsitan mercatores Massili- 
enses, dum Syracusis versabatur Aschylus, electrum illuc advex- 
isse; forsitan Hieronem cum Massiliensibus, ut hostibus Carthagi- 
niensium, aliquid habuisse necessitudinis, ut poéta commendare 
istius commercii commoda potuerit. Placent sibi hodie viri docti 
in ejusmodi conjecturis, idque vitam veterum intueri appellant.. 
Qui vereor ne nimis in longinquum intendenda oculorum acie non 
cernant quod ante pedes est, poétam poétam fuisse, qui 
Id sibi negoti crederet solum dari, | 
ne Populo ut placerent quas fecisset fabulas. . 
Satius erit credo, fragmenta fabulee considerare. . 
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Ac nescio an ipsum trageedie initium servatum sit ab scholiasta 
Sophoclis ad (kd. Col. 1248. ra ἀπὸ τῶν ὁρῶν φησὶ τῶν xpocayo- 
βενομένων Ῥιπῶν. τινὲς δὲ οὕτω καλσῦσι, ‘Peraia ὄρη. λέγει δὲ αὑτὰ 
ἐννύχια διὰ τὸ πρὸς τῇ δύσει κεῖσθαι. μέμνηται δὲ ᾿Αλκμὰν, λέγων 
οὕτω" ‘Pixas ὄρος ἔνθεον ὅλαι νυκτὸς μελαίνας στέρνων' καὶ ἐν Ἡλιά- 
σιν Αἰσχύλοε" 

Ῥῆπαι μὲν δὴ πατρός. 

Alcmanis testimonium, quod in Welckeri collectione fragmentoram 
legitur p. 80. corruptum esse, et numeri, qui nulli sunt, et dus 
inepte voces ἔνθεον ὕλαι decent. Sensus tale quid requirere 
videtur : Ῥίπας ὄρος, ἔνθ᾽ ἀντολαὶ Nuxrés μελαίνας στέρνων. Com- 
para Sophoclis Orithyiz fragmentum apud Strabonem vii. p. 
295. (452.) quod Brunckio est incertorum xciii. Sed hoc obiter. 
#schyli verba ita sunt comparata, ut chori esse videantur, in ex- 
ordio fabulz locum in quem advenerit describentis. Sed is chorus 
num ex Heliadibus constabat, an ex aliis? Utcumque de hac re 
statuas, hand facile invenias, quo pacto qui hic pater vocatur, Sol 
possit intelligi. Itaque aut Oceanum dici putabimus, ut si hujas- 
modi quid scriptum fuit, ‘Pirac μὲν δὴ πατρὸς ‘Qxeavod γείτονες 
αὗται, aut Jovem, ut, 'Ῥίπαι μὲν δὴ πατρὸς aide Διὸς χειμωνοτόκοι. 

Quibus in oris sitos esse montes illos putaverit Aeschylus, ex his 
cognoscimus, que Plinius H. N. xxxvii. 11. seribit: Phaéthon- 
tis fulmine ictt sorores, fletu mutatas in arbores populos, lacrimis 
electram omnibus annis fundere juzta Eridanum amnem, quem 
Padum vocamus, et electrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocttatus 
sit ἠλέκτωρ, plurimi pocta@ dizxere, primique, ut arbitror, Aschy- 
lus, Philoxenus, Nicander, Euripides, Satyrus. Quod esse fal- 
sum, Italie testimonio patet. Diligentiores eorum Electridas 
insulas in mari Adriatico esse dixerunt, ad quas dilaberetur 
Padus. Qua appellatione nullas umquam ibi fuisse certum est, 
nec vero ullas ibi appositas esse, in quas quidguam cursu Padi de- 
vehi possit. Nam quod Zeschylus in Iberia, hoc est in Hispania, 
Eridanum esse dizit, eumdemque appellari Rkodanum ; Euripides 
versus et Apollonius in Adriatico littore confluere Rhodanum et 
Padum, faciliorem veniam facit ignorati succini in tanta orbis ig-— 
norantia. Idem fere testatur Appuleius de orthographia ab Ang. 
Maio editus p. 135. Eridanus citra dipkthongum, fluvius At- 
tice, nec non Thessalia. Est item Italia, qui et Padus: item 
‘Hiberiea, auctoribus schylo, Pausania, Euphorione mitnore. 

:Patet ex his, Eridanum ab Aschylo Iberiez fluviuia, qui alio no- 
‘mine Rhodanus vocaretur, esse dictum. Longissimum enim trac- 
tum terrarum Iberiz appellatio complectebatur: de qua re, ne-. 
Cluverium commemorem in Germania antiqua i. 2. disseruit Uker- 
tus in descriptione orbis antiqui T. ii. P. i. p. 248. Certius quid 
inveniri posse ratus est Welckerus, qui p. 569. 5s. quoniam ad 
Pirenzeos montes sita fuerit Rhoda, quam conditam ab Rhodiis 
postea Massilienses tenuerunt, hoc Rhode nomite effici contendit, 
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Heliades Zschyli ad Rhodanum lugere fingi: nam scholiastam 
Homeri ad Odyss. p. 208. qui se fabulam istam 6 tragicis refesre 
dicat, matrem Phaéthontis triumque Heliadum, Lampetiz, Higla, 
et Phaéthuse, Rhodam vocare: cui quum apud Euripidem aliud 
nomen sit, ex schylo scholiastam que narrat retulisse. Hac 
mihi quidem ad eum modum videntar disputata esse, quo hodie 
multi in hoc genere litterarum multa et sibi et aliis persuadent. Su- 
munt enim pro veris, que non apertum est falsa esse, eaque sic 
inter ipsa conjungunt, ut, si vera sint quz sunt intermedia, proba- 
biliter cohwrere videantur: illa ipsa vero intermedia, qua, quod 
fundamenta sunt totius disputationis, vel mazime demonstrari 
oportebat, omittuot vel etiam callide declinant. Id facile intelligi 
potest, si ordine singula consideramus. Ac Welckerus ita videtur 
ratiocinatus esse; scholiastes iste, quoniam auctoribus tregicis 
fabulam refert, discedit autem iv matris Heliadum nomine ab En- 
ripide, Aschylum est sequutus; quumque mulierem istam Rho- 
dam appellet, quod nomen est oppidi ad Pirenzeos montes, ad 
Rhodanum collocavit Eschylus Heliades, non ad Padum. At 
primo non adeo certum esse, ex tragicis petiisse scholiastam que 
de Heliadibus narrat, ipsa ejus verba declarant. Sic autem scri- 
bit: “Ἥλιος ῬΡόδῃ μιχθεὶς τῇ ᾿Ασωποῦ, παῖδας ἴσχει Φαέθοντα καὶ 
«Δαμκετίην καὶ Αἴγλην καὶ ᾧέθουσαν" ἀνδρωθεὶς δὲ ὁ φαέθων, ἤρατο 
Thy μητέρα rivos εἴη πατρός. πυθόμενοε δὲ ws ‘Hou, παρεγένετο ὀκὶ 
τὰς τοῦ πατρὸς ἀνατολάς. γνωρισθεὶς δὲ τούτῳ, ἐδεῖτο τοῦ παγρὸε és’ 
OA yor αὐτῷ συγχωρῆσαι τὸ ἅρμα καὶ rode ῥυτῆρας, ὅπως κατοπτεύφαιε 
τὸν κόσμον. ὁ δὲ “λιος ἀκούσας, παραντὰ μὲν ἀντέλεγεν, clade ἃ 
κείσεται. αφόδρα δὲ αὐτῷ ἐγκειμένῳ σνγχωρεῖ, διδάξας ὅ τε τὸ μεταύχ- 
prov. ἐπιβὰς δὲ ἐκεῖνος τοῦ ἅρματος, ἀτάκτως ἤλαννεν, ὥστε πάντα ψὰ 
.ἀπὶ τῆς γῆς φρύγειν. καταπεσόντος δὲ αὐτοῦ μετὰ τῆς θείας φλργὺς. ἐπὶ 
τὸν Ἡριδανὸν ποταμὸν καὶ φθαρέντος, αἱ ἀδελφαὶ παραγενόμεναι -“κανὰ 
τὸν τόπον τοῦ Κελτικοῦ πελάγους ἐθρήνουν ἡμέρας ἀδιαλείπγῳε καὶ 
νύκτας... ὅθεν κατελεήσας ὁ Ζεὺς ταύταις ἀνάμνησιν ἐνεπφίηφε rey 
«κακῶν, μεταμορφῶν αὐτὰς εἰς αἰγείρους, αἵπερ εἰσὶ δένδρα. λέγετας δὲ 
“καὶ ἐντεῦθεν ἀπογεννᾶσθαι τὸν ἤλεκτρον, τῆς ἀρχαίαε οἰμωγᾷῇς ἀποδα- 
ι«κρνόντων τοῦτον καρπὸν τῶν δένδρων. ἡ δὲ ἱστορία παρὰ τοῖς τραγικοῖς. 
Correxi, qu corrupta videbantur. Quid vero ex his colligi potest? 
Nihil profecto aliud, quam quod dicit scholiastes,:fabulgm illam 
(ἃ, tragicis esse tractatam. Quorum quum alius eam aljo modo, ut 
credi par est, composuerit, potuit quidem scholiastes unum-eorum 
.sequi, potuit etiam Aschylum, sed non minus potuit vel ea refeyre, 
io quibus omnes aut plerique consentirent, vel, ut solent scholiaste, 
ex aliquo haurire mythographo, Quare si matrem Heliadum Rbo- 
dam appellavit, hoc tantum sequitur, non accepisse eym hoe ῃ0- 
men ab Euripide; non sequitur, accepisse ab Aischylo. Kato 
‘vero: dixerit eam Aschylus Rhodam: numquid id ad-remavet- 
das Heliades a Pado? Scilicet conjugem illam Solis ab oppido 
ad montes Pirenzos sito Rhodam ease appellatam sumendym est. 
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Concedamus hoc quoque, quamquam non est demonstratum. 
Qoio si demonstratum esset, nihil proficeremus. Neque enim eo, 
quod ad montes Pirenzos fuit illud oppidum, etiam hoc efficitus, 
#Eschylum ubi situm esset scivisse. Id ergo ante omnia erat os- 
tendendum. At si de vero situ illius loci, in quo Heliades fratrem 
flevissent, ageretur, ne opus quidem esset oppido isto. Nam οἱ 
Eridanum eumdem esse qui etiam Rhodanus vocaretur perhibuit 
ZEschylus, apertum est, que ad Eridanum acta sunt, acta esse ad 
Rhedanum. Itaque minime effecit, ut mibi videtur, Welckerus, 
quod eum voluisse ex iis apparet, quz p. 571. dicit, ut a Pado ad 
montes Pirenzeos transferret Aschyli Heliadum fata. Quin, πὸ 
Plinii verba que supra posui commemorem, schylo auctore 
Phaéthontem in Eridanum, qui Padus sit, delapsum tradentis, 
fugisse videtur virum doctissimum quod infra afferam Heliadum 
fragmentum, in quo quam femine Adrianz meniorentur, non potest 
dubium esse, quin poéta locorum ignorantia Padum quoque cum 
Eridano et Rhodano commiscuerit, tractumque illum, in quo- is 
amnis esset, et Iberiam dixerit et Adrianam. . Lo 
Sed videamus reliqua fragmenta. Athenzus x. p. 424. D. 

τούτῳ ὅμοιόν ἐστι τὸ ἀνιαρέστερον καὶ τὸ ἐν ᾿Ἡλιάσιν Αἰσχύλον, 
ἀφθονέστερον λίβα. a 

Sic Epitome. Vulgo ἀφθονέστερα. Eustathius ad Iliad. ε. p. 746, 
45. (644, 38.) καὶ wap’ Αἰσχύλῳ ἀφθονέστερον. Idem plura ejus 
formre vocabula ex illo Athenzi loco repetiit ad Od. 8. p. 1441, 
10. (89, 39.) Non erat opus ἀφθονεστέραν scribi, quod quibusdam 
placuit. Nam etiam in comparativis et superlativis masculina ter- 
minatio generi feminino adhibetur: de quo genere videndus Butt- 
mannus in Gr, Gr. i, p. 247. Aschylit verba utrum, quod mibi 
vert similius videtur, ad wheres lacrimas, Heliadum,-.an, quod 
Welckero p. 570. placet, ad succinum spectent, pro.suo quisque 
statuat judicio. Sed ille quod dicit, Casaunbonum λέθα de Africo 
intellexisse, Schweighzeuserus fecit, non Casaubonus. Ipse autem. 
quod censet. Welckerus, poétam λίβα alludentem dixisse, quod: 
λέβανον a λείβειν appellatam in mente haberet, nemo non indictund: 
optet. ᾿ 1 “ ᾿ ες ἢ 
Splendidissimum Heliadum, sed idem corruptissimum fragmea- 
tum ἐδί, quod Atheneus xi. p. 469. F. de poculo disserens, que Sol. 
per noctem ferri.a poétis dictus est, ettulit : καὶ Αἰσχύλος ἐν "Ηλιά- 
σιν" ἔνθ' ἐπὶ δυσμαῖε ἴσον πατρὺς ᾿Ηφαιστοτευχὲς δέπαε, ἐν τῷ διᾳβάλ-- 
λων πολὺν oldparderra φέρεε δρόμου πόρον, οὐδ᾽ eis μελανέππον προφνυ- 
yor ἱμερτᾶς ννκτὸς ἀμολγόν. Parum felicibus conjecturis he¢ teptata: 
sunta viris doctis, in iisque ab Erfurdtio in Horreo Regiomontano a. 
clolocccx11..P. iii. p. 466. quo loco monui, metra, qua quibus-. 
dam visa sunt anapestica esse, aperte esse Ionica a minore, 
Scripture varietas, quam mibi per G. Dindorfii liberalitatem licet 
auctiorem dare, hec οδὶ διαβάλλει Mas. A. atque cod. Floren- 
tinus, optimus ille, et Palatinus, Pro οὐδ᾽ eis cod. Pal. ovvels. 
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Florentinus οὐθείς. Pro vulgato ἱμερτᾶς, quod etiam in Palatino 
est, Florentinus ἱμερᾶες, Ms. A. ἱερᾶς. Casauboni conjecfura, ἔνθ᾽ 
ἐπὶ δνσμαῖσι σοῦ πατρὸς, tam facilis est, ut nemini non debeat arri- 
dere. Que si ad metrum non convenit, quis dubitet quin librarii 
communem formam pro poética reov posuerint, rariore quidem apud 
tragicos, sed usurpata tamen, ut ab Aschylo in Prometheo v. 162. 
in Septem ad Th. 107. ab Sophocle in Antigona 604. ab Euripide 
in Iphig. Aul. 1530. in Heraclidis 911. Quod si recte verba ills 
emendavit Casaubonus, conseyuitur, non posse verum esse, quod 
Welckerus, nomine credo fabule adductus, pro indubitato habuit, 
chorum ex ipsis fuisse Heliadibus compositum. Sic enim ἡμετέρον 
dicendum erat. Sed, etsi probo emendationem Casauboni, tamen 
hoc argumento non utar, ne videar ex emendatione illa potius qui 
chorus fuerit, quam ex choro de emendatione judicare. Ac non una 
caussaest, cur Welckero non assentiar. Primum enim quod ad nomen 
fabule attinet, etsi permultz ἃ choro appellate sunt fabule,tamen 
non esse id in omnibus factum, quarum nomina multitudinis sig- 
nificationem habent, vel in iis quz servatze sunt Aschyli Septem 
ad Thebas et Heraclide Euripidis testantur. Deinde quum in ar- 
bores populos mutatas ab Aschylo perhiberi Heliades tradat Pli- 
nius, num obriguisse in orchestra chorum, obductasque cortice 
virgines ex frondibus cecinisse, succinum pro lacrymis fundentes, 
eensebimus 7? an vero, secus quam constans usus postulabat, ante 
finem fabule digresso choro, quem omnuium postremum abire con- 
veniebat, nuncium aliquem de mutatis in arbores formis retulisse ? 
Denique num ipsas predixisse credemus, quod in uno fragmento-~ 
rum est, feminas Adrianas luctum suum esse imitaturas, quod ab 
lis potias dici conveniebat, qui consolari Heliades vellent? Hec 
igitur quum siut incredibilia et pene portentosa, sic ego arbitror 
statuendum esse, chorum ex nymphis ad Padum, ac fortasse ex 
Oceanidibus, quoniam res in extremis ad occiduum solem oris acta 
credebatur, fuisse compositum. . His addam, si constitisset chorus 
ex Heliadibus, certe Eschylam septem Solis filias, ut Hyginus fecit 
fab. 154. numeraturum fuisse, quem numerum, ut Euripides Sup- 
plices suas, facilius poterat ad justam chori magnitudinem augere, 
quam quas eum Welckerus propter illud ad Odysseam scholion 
tres numero introduxisse existimat. Omninoque que Welckerus 
p. 496. de choris dicit, quorum tres primarize persone fuerint, 
multis sunt magnisque dubitationibus obnoxia, quum, ut hie ipse 
Heliadum chorus, non nisi conjecturis nitantur. Neque Euripides. 
Hippol. v. 739. tres dixit: pravam enim scripturam rperdAawa, 
que metrici cujuspiam inventum est, et meliores libri et scholiaste 
explicatio et ipsa numerorum insolentia vitii arguunt. Minus etiam: 
Ovidius quidquam ad Aschylum facit, qui quum sua undecumque 
colligeret, aliquid certe ex Euripide, si quis hujus que habemus 
Phaéthontis fragmenta comparet, videtur profecisse. Sed redeo 
ad fragmentum, a quo profecta est hwc disputatio. In eq id per- 
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opportunum est emendaturo, quod de metri genere, qui harum 
rerum aliquem usum habet, non potest dubius harere. Neque 
vero quem seusum esse verborum oporteat obscurum est, prasertim 
consideranti simillimum Stesichori locum, quem com Aschyleo 
conjunxit: Athenwus: ’Aédcs δ᾽ Ὑπεριονίδας δέπας ἐσκατέβαινε 
χρύσεον, ὄφρα δι᾽ ὠκεανοῖο περάσας ἀφίκοιθ᾽ ἱερᾶς ποτὲ βένθεα νυκτὸς 
ἐρεμνᾶς, ποτὶ ματέρα κονριδίαν τ᾽ ἄλοχον παῖδάς τε φίλονς. Ita ergo 
scribendum puto: 
ἔνθ᾽ 
᾿ ἐπὶ δυσμαῖσει τεοῦ 
᾿ πατρὸς ᾿Ηφαιστοτυκὲς 
δέπας, ἐν τῷ διαβάλλει 
πολὺν οἰδματόεντ᾽ ἀμφίδρομον 
πύρον, eis μελανέππον 
προφυγὼν ἱερᾶς νυκτὸς ἀμολγύν. 
Vix opus esse arbitror moneri, depravationem vocabuli ἀμφίδρομον 
ceeteris vitiis originem dedisse. Nam quum semel φέρει scriptum 
esset, διαβάλλει mutatum est in διαβάλλων, et quoniam δρόμον 
πόρον ferri non poterat, alii δρόμον πόρον, alii δρόμον. πόρον scrip- 
serunt, unde natum videtur οὐδ᾽, Id qui in ὄρθ' immutavit, Bo- 
thius, litteras correxit, sententiam reddidit languidam indignamque 
FEschylo. ᾿Αμολγὸς quid significaret, novissime ostendere studuit 
Buttmannus .in Lexilogo vol. ti. p. 71. seqq. qui quod docet, sum- 
mam ita caliginem noctis appellari, verissimum est: sed quam 
viam iniit, ut ad eam explicationem perveniret, vereor ne aliis non 
minus quam mihi argutius quesita videatur. Alque ipse spero vir 
prestantissimus fatebitur, multo simpliciorem esse que a me pro- 
posita fuerat ejus nominis interpretatio, ut quidquid turbidum 
esset significaret. Sed fugerat eum locus ad quem id notavi Euri- 
pidis in secundo fragmentorum Phaeéthontis e cod, Claromontano 
erutorum v. 6. οὐκ ἀμολγὸν ἐξομόρξετε, εἴ πού ris ἐστιν aiparos 
χαμαὶ πεσών ; Ac mansit hec vox in Germanica lingua, nisi quod, 
ut usus dominari solet, molken serum potius, quam quod residuum 
secreto sero ita dici debebat, appellamus. Nempe videtur proprie 
quod mulgendo expressum coagulatur spissum et pingue, ita dic- 
tum fuisse; inde autem translatum ad crassam caliginem. Czte- 
rum quod ad illud poculum Solis attinet, nemivem latere potest, 
rutilantem coeli auroram, io quam occidens sol immergitur, a poé- 
tis cum aureo.poculo esse comparatam, quo ille exceptus noctu 
per Oceanum ad ea loca deferretur, unde rursus esset oriturus. 
Itaque mireris viros doctos, I. H. Vossium in Epistolis Mytholo- 
gicis vol. ii. p. 156. et C. O. Miillerum in Doriensibus vol. i, 
p- 425. de illo Solis itinere tamquam si in tabula describi pasgit 
disceptantes. Ipsos si interrogare liceret Stesichorum, Aschylum, 
Mimnermun, nescire se faterentur, mirarique quod nos sciremus. 
Grammaticus in- Bekkeri Anecdotis Ρ. 846, 9. ’Adgavei yuvai- 
κες. Αἰσχύλος ᾿Ἡλιάσιν" ’Adptaval re γυναῖκες. τρόπον. ἕξουσι γόων. 
VOL. ΧΧΧΥ. (Οἱ ΝΟΟΙΙΧΧΟ ὋΤ 
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Erant hrec, ut videtur, in eodem chori Ionico carmine bunc to 
modum scripta : 
᾿Αδριηναί re γυναῖκες 
τρόπον ἕξουσι γόων. 

Veri simile est enim, Ionica, ut poética forma, usum esse ΖΔ ἢγ- 
lum, quod fecit etiam Euripides in Hippol. v. 735. ἀρθείην & ἐπὶ 
wéyriov κῦμα τᾶς ᾿Αδριηνᾶς ἀκτᾶς ᾿Ηριδάνου θ᾽ ὕδωρ, ἔνθα πορφύρεον 
σταλάσσουσ᾽ els οἶδμα πατρὸς τάλαιναι κόραι Φαέθοντος οἴκτῳ δακρύων 
τὰς ἠλεκτροφαεῖς αὐγάς. Chorum illa apud Eschylum dicere, ut 
consoletur deflentes fratris obitum Heliades, supra monui. Qui sit 
ille lugendi mos, quem servature sint femine ad Padum, hi scrip- 
tores indicant. Polybius ii. 16. τἄλλα δὲ τὰ περὶ τὸν ποταμὸν τοῦ- 
τὸν ἱστορούμενα, λέγω δὴ τὰ περὶ Φαέθοντα καὶ τὴν ἐκείνον πτῶσιν, 
ἔτι δὲ τὰ δάκρυα τῶν αἰγείρων, καὶ τοὺς μελανείμονας τοὺς περὶ τὸν 
ποταμὸν οἰκοῦντας, οὖς φασι τὰς ἐσθῆτας εἰσέτι νῦν φορεῖν τοιαύτας ἀπὸ 
τοῦ κατὰ Φαέθοντα πένθους, καὶ πᾶσαν δὴ τὴν τραγικὴν καὶ ταύτῃ προσ- 
ἐοικυῖαν ὕλην, ἐπὶ μὲν τοῦ παρόντος ὑπερθησόμεθα. Scymaus v. 
$99. διὸ καὶ τὰ πλήθη πάντα τῶν οἰκητόρων μελανειμονεῖν τε πενθι- 
κάς τ᾽ ἔχειν στολάς. Diodorus Siculus v. 23. ἐπιχωριάθον δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς 
τῶν νέων τελευταῖς καὶ τὸ τούτων πένθος. Commemoravit hos locos 
Welckerus p. 572. quod fecerat jam, qui plurima de Phaéthontis 
fabula collegit, Phil. Cluverius in Italia antiqua i. 34. ᾿ 

Atque hec quidem sunt, que diserte ex Heliadibus allata ha- 
bemus Aschylt fragmenta. Corrupto nomine ‘'E\Aad/y apud Har- 
pocrationem ν. μαλακέϑομεν Gatakerus in Miscell. p. 529. adduci 
be passus est, ut que ibi leguntur Aschyli verba κεκμῆτε μαλακίων 
ποδὶ, ex Heliadibus petita crederet. Gronovius Laium ab Har- 
pocratione nominatum putabat. Mihi veri similius videtur, non 
fabulz nomen, sed ipsius poéte verbum in isto vocabulo latere. 
Versus, si ex trageedia est, convenit in Philoctetam. 

Sed alia sunt in incertarum fabularum fragmentis, que probabi- 
lius referri ad Heliades possint. In his unum levissimo quidem, sed 
tamen aliquo indicio numerem, quippe et metro scriptum lonico, 
ut potuerit in eodem carmine chori, cujas duo supra sust frag- 
menta allata, locum habere, neque abhorrens ab re, quum longe 
viz mentionem contineat, sive quis eam Solis, sive paternum iter 
eemulantis Phaéthontis, sive Heiadum fratris corpus querentium 
intelligere volet. Scholiastes ad Iliad. A. 754. of δέ φασιν ἐκ πλη- 
ροῦς σπιδέος, καὶ ἀποδιδόασι πολλοῦ καὶ μακροῦ. καὶ yap Αἰσχύλος 
πολλάκις τὴν λέξιν οὕτως ἔχουσαν τίθησιν, ὅταν λέγῃ, 

: ᾿ oxldvoy μῆκος ὁδοῦ. 

Etymol. M. p. 271, 17. οἱ δέ φασι σπιδέος, πολλοῦ καὶ μακροῦ" καὶ 
γὰρ Αἰσχύλος πολλάκις οὕτως ἔχειν τὴν λέξιν τίθεται, οἷον, σπέδιον 
μῆκος ὁδοῦ. Ex illis pluribus Aschyli locis, quos hi dicunt gram- 
matici, est is, οὐ) 5: mentio exstat apad Eustatbium p. 882, 58. 
(834, 46.) συνηγορεῖ δὲ τῇ τοῦ otdéos γραφῇ καὶ τὸ wap’ Αἰσχύλῳ 
σπίδιον πεδίον, ὅ ἔστι μακρὸν κατὰ τσὺς παλαιούε. ΕΣ 

Apte dici potuit m temeritatem Phaéthontis, quod apud Sto- 


a (rodofred. Hermanno. 2f 


beam Serm. iv, 15, vel sine auctoris nomine, vel Cheremoni t 
butum legitur : 

ob χρὴ ποδώκη τὸν τρόπον λίαν φορεῖν" 

σφαλεὶς γὰρ οὐδεὶς εὖ βεβονλεῦσθαι δοκεῖ. 
Mihi quidem hgec Eschyli esse videntur, cujua nomen ia ille p 
turbatissimo Stobei sermone verbis que statim sequuntus appo 
tum est, 9 βαρὺ φόρημ᾽ ἄνθρωπος εὐτυχῶν ἄφρων. Heec quidem ἢ 
est Eechylea oratio. Illos autem duas versus 60 veri aimilius 
ab Hischyle esse scriptos, quod is amat quzcumque celerit 
conspicua sunt ποηδώκη vocare, ut in Sept, ad Th. 629. ποδῶ 
ὄμμα, in Choéph. 574. ποδώκει περιβαλὼν χαλκεέματι, et in fei 
mentis, τό τοι κακὸν wodwxes ἔρχεται βμοτοῖς. 

Si, quz Sol Phagthonti currum conscendenti precepia dediss 
relaium fuyit in Aschyli fabula, eonjicias ei loco convenire, qu 
grammaticus ia Bekkeri Aneedotis p. 372, 8. servavit : 

ἄκονε ras ἐμὰς ἐπιστολάς, 

ἀντὶ τοῦ τῶν ἐμῶν ἐπιστολῶν" οὕτως Αἰσχύλος. Est quidem | 
dictum ejusmodi, ut per se anuilum de fabula, unde petitum 
faciat indicium : sed quum non sit iacredibile, Nonnum, quem: 
modum Bacchas Euripidis multis io locis est imitatus, ita in Ph 
thontis rebus Aschylum habujsse ante oculos, advertit mibi 8 
mum, quod apud illum Sol dicit xxxviii. 267. ἀλλὰ ov μὲν κ' 
piper ἐγὼ δά σε πάντᾳ διδάξῳ. 

Ob similem caussam aliud Hschyli fragmentum ex Heliadil 
sumptum esse suspicor. Naw Aachylum etiam Euripides sep 
imitando expressit, qui quum in Hippolyto eo loco quem su; 
posui, cum Heliadibus mentionem conjungat Pleiadum, non ine 
copjicias id eum Aschyli exemplo fecisse. Verba Euripidis ἢ 
sunt v. 742. ‘Eowepldwy δ᾽ ἐπὶ μηλόσπορον ἀκτὰν ἀγνύσαιμι τᾶν é 
δῶν, ἵν᾽ ὁ ποντομέδων xoppupéas λίμνας ναύταις οὖκ ἔθ᾽ ὁδὸν vé; 
σεμνὺν τέρμονα κύρων οὐρανοῦ, τὸν ἔΑτλας ἔχει, κρῆναί τ᾽ ἀμβρόε 
χέονται Ζηνὸς μελάθρων παρ᾽ εὐναῖς, ἵν᾽ ἁ βιόδωρος αὔξει δαθέα χί 
εὐδαιμονίαν ἐσθλοῖς. Ita hec, nisi fallor, scribenda sunt. scl 
versus servavit Athenzus xi. p. 491. A. καὶ Αἰσχύλος δὲ, ἐκῴφαν 
τερον προσπκαίξων τῷ ὀνόματι kara τὴν ὁμοφωνίαν" 

αἱ 8 ἔπτ' “Ardavros παῖδες ὠνομασμέναι 

πατρὸς μέγιστον ἦθλον οὐρανοστεγῆ 

κλαίεσκον, ἔνθα νυκτέρων φαντασμάτων 

ἔχουσι μορφὰς ἄπτεροι [Πελειάδες. 
ἀπτέρονς γὰρ αὐτὰς εἴρηκε διὰ τὴν πρὸ: τὰς ὄρνεις ὁμωνυμίαν" Οὐ 
νοστεγῆ emendavit De Ja Porte du Theil, quum legeretur οὖρο 
re γῆ. Respicit hos versus etiam scholiastes ad Iliad. σ. 486. 
88” Arhavros ἀτυχίας κλαιούσας αὐτὰς κατασνερισθῆναί φησιν Aicys, 
Itaque ut in Prometheo Typhonis Atlantisque exempia commer 
rari videmus, ita non absurde suspicabimur, cum Heliadibus si 
lem, ut ||, sortem nactas Pleiades fuisse comparatas.. Ag, 
fallor, ips hc dicebant, quo se ob nimium luctum purgarent 

Hee habui, que de Aschyli Heliadibus dieerem. Agend 
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nunc id est, quod hance nobis prefandi opportunitatem fecit. Ind 
cenda est enim oratio, qua die xiii. Septembris b. ix. memoriam 
Io. Aug. Ernestii, viri de litteris omuique eruditionem meritissimi, 
recolet ἔτη, Fr. Heepfaerus, AA. LL. M. et Phil. Ὁ. cui id officium 
ab Ordine nostro impositum est. Is, sapiente Ernestit proposite 
exemplo, quum eos refutabit, qui in libris sacris solam grammati- 
cam quam vocant interpretationem adhibendam censent, tum dicet 
adversus illos, qui se ad irrationalts doctrine deliramenta, pro- 
prium ignorantie atque inertie perfugium, recipiunt. Ad eam 
orationem audiendam qua decet observantia invitamus RECTOREM 
ACADEMIZ MAGNIFICVM, PRINCIPES -CELSISSIMOS, COMI- 
TES ILLVSTRISSIMOS, VTRIVSQUE REIPVBLICH PROCERES 
GRAVISSIMOS, COMMILITONES GENEROSISSIMOS ET. HV- 
MANISSIMOS, speramusque eos hoc frequentius esse conventuros, 
quod quum orator is est, quem et ingenium et doctrina et vite 
probitas maxime commendent, tum in Ernestio ille fuerunt virtu- 
tes.conjunctz, quz cternam conservari ejus memoriam postulent. 
Nam si ea dernum summa laus est doctorum, non tantum didicisse 
multa, sed discendo mentem animumque ad humanitatem veram- 
que eruditionem excoluisse, itaque instructos publice privatimqie 
monitis, exemplo, auctoritate, denique omni vita prodesse, haud 
facile nostra patrumque nostrorum memoria invenias, quem vel 
dum viveret illustriorem fuisse Ernestio, vel post obitum per eos 
quos formasset magis immortalem exstitissedicas. ᾿΄ - 
P. P. Domin. xvi. p. F. SS. Trinit. a. clolocccxxv 


se 





ON GREEK SYNTAX. 





Tuk following extract from Apollonius Alexandrinus De Con- 
structione, contains some remarks on Greek Syntax which I have 
not met with elsewhere. Notwithstanding the unfavorable testi- 
monies concerning this author which are given in “ The Diversions 
of Purley,” I must jom with Mr. Harris in thinking highly of this 
work, as containing most profound and acute speculations on the 
first principles of the Greek language. As the work seems not to 
be very generally known in this country, Iam in hopes that I may 
induce the classical student to consult the whole by bringing into 
his view this specimen of its contents. I quote from the edition 
lately published by Immanuel Bekker, which, although printed on 
coarse paper, is on the whole very accurate, and in no wise 
detracts from the high reputation which he has obtained as editor 
of Plato. ᾿ | | 
After having explaived fully the nature of the cases of nouns, 
and shown why passive verbs are joined with the genitive, and 
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wetive with the accusative, the author proceeds to give an account 
of certain anomalies in Greek Syntax which appear at first sight 
to be in contradiction to his general rules. 

Ἴσως δόξει μὴ ἐξωμαλίσθαι ἡ ἐκ τῶν αἰσθήσεων ἐνέργεια, ἐπεὶ αὑτὸ 
ro αἰσθάνεσθαι ἐπὶ γενικὴν φέρεται, καὶ. ὅτι τὰ μερικώτερον παρα- 
λαμβανόμενα, τὸ ἀκούειν, τὸ ὀσφραίνεσθαι, γεύεσθαι, ἄἅπ- 
τεσθαι" ob μὴν ἔτι τὸ βλέπειν---ἐπὶ γὰρ αἰτιατικὴν φέρεται----καὶ 
τὰ τούτω συνωνυμοῦντα, ὑρῶμαί σε, θεῶ pai σε, 

- ὀσσόμενος πατέρ᾽ ἐσθλόν, a 
λεύσσω, Sépxopat, dxrretw. καὶ δοκεῖ μοι τὰ τῆς συντάξεως wave 
δεόντως καθίστασθαι. Aé μὲν οὖν ἐκ τῶν αἰσθήσεων διαθέσεις πεῖσιν 
ἀναλαμβάνουσι. τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν, εἴ γε καὶ ἀκουσίως ἐπεισιοῦσα 
TH ἀκοῇ ἡ φωνὴ προσδιατίθησι τὸ ὅλον σῶμα" οἵ τε γὰρ τῶν πριόνων 
ἦχοι καὶ αἱ βρονταὶ οὐχ ὑπεχομένην ἔχουσι τὴν ἀκοὴν τῇ φωνῇ. τοῦ 
μέντοι πάθους ἐγγίξει ἡ κατὰ γενικὴν σύνταξις, καθὼς εἴπομεν" οὗ 
μέντοι μετὰ τῆς ὑπὸ τὰ τῆς συντάξεως γίνεται, καθὸ καὶ ἐνέργεια σύν- 
εστι ἡ γινομέμη ἐκ τῆς διαθέσεως, ἐπεὶ τὸ ἅπτεσθαι per ἐνεργείας 
καὶ ἀντιδιατίθεται διὰ τῆς τῶν θερμῶν ἐπαφῆς ἣ ψνχρῶν ἢ ἄλλων τῶν 
τοιούτων. οὕτως ἔχει τὸ ὀσφραένεσθαι, τὸ γεύεσθα ε. περισσὸν ἂν 
εἴη περὶ τῆς τῶν. τοιούτων ἀντιδιαθέσεως διαλαμβάνειν, καθὸ πρόδηλόν 
ἔστιν ὡς ἀεὶ ἡ γινομένη τῶν πικρῶν γεῦσις ἀντιδιατίθησι τὴν γεῦσιν, 
καὶ τῶν δυσωδῶν τὴν ὄσφρησιν. Ἢ γε μὴν ἐκ τοῦ ὁρᾷν διάθεσις ἐνερ- 
γεστάτη ἐστὶ καὶ éxi πλέον διαβιβαθϑομένη, ὡς κἀκεῖνο μαρτυρεῖ, 

οὔ τε τοι ὀξύτατον κεφαλῆς ἐκδέρκετον ὄσσε. . 
οὐδὲ γὰρ els τὸ ἀντιπαθεῖν ὑπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν εὐδιάθετος,' ἐπεὶ τὸ προσ- 
διατιθὲν εἴργεται ὑπὸ τῆς καταμύσεως τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν. 

Τὸ ἀνώμαλον τῆς συντάξεως κατήπειξεν ἡμᾶς εἰς τοιαύτην ἐκτροπὴν 
λόγον σνυγκαταβῆναι. φαίνεται δ᾽ ὅτι καὶ τὸ φιλεῖν τοῦ ἐρᾷν διοίσει, 





1 In addition to the reasons here given far verbs of sigi.t being considered as 
possessing more of an active character than those of the other senses, it may be 
added, that, agreeably to a very ancient Theory of Vision, which it is not unlikely 
may bave prevailed at the formation of the Greek language, the. organ of aight 
was not supposed to be the mere passive recipient of impressions, but that, on the 
contrary, it emitted certain energies or rays by which it caught the perception 
of objects. The following extract from Nemesius will make this hypothesis in- 
telligihle :—Imnapyog δὲ φησὶν ἄκτιτας ἀπὸ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν ἀποτειγομέγας τοῖς περάσι 
ἑφυτῶν κάθαωπερ χειρῶν ἱπαφαῖς καθωπτούσαις τοῖς ἐκτὸς σώμασι τὴν ἀγείληψιν αὐτῶν 
πρὸς πὸ ὁρατὸν ἀγαδιδογαι.---ς Natura Hominis. ᾿ 

It would appear that the Epicureans, who were in general far inferior to the 
other philosophic sects in knowlege of physics, had the merit of first promulgating 
notions on this subject similar to those now entertained. Their opinion is thus 
briefly stated by the same author: of δὲ ᾿Επίκουροι (φασὶν) εἴδωλα ray φαινομένων 

σαίπτειγ τοῖς ὑφθαλμοῖς.--- 18. See a full exposition of the Epicurean doctrine 
of vision in the 4th book of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. 

Esse in Imaginibus qua propter caussa videtur 
' Cernendi, neque posse sine his res ulla viden.—|. 239, &c. 

3 It is here acutely remarked tbat the will is a free agent in friendship, but not 
in love ; and the truth of this observation is confirmed by a great master of human 
nature, Xenophon. In the Memorabilia he makes Socrates speak with indignation 
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καθότι ἡ μὲν ἐκ τοῦ φιλεῖν ἐγγινομένη διάθεσις ἐνεργείαε ὄνόμα σημαί δ 
vee’ οἱ γοῦν φιλοῦντες παιδεύουσι, πάλιν τῆς διαθέσεως κοινῆε τῆς wpe- 
κειμένης ἐπ᾽ αἰτιατικὴν συντεινυύσης. οὕτως ἔχει καὶ τὸ δεδάσκειν 
καὶ τὸ πείθεεν.' τό γε μὴν ἐρᾷν ὁμολογεῖ to προσδιατίθεσθαι ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ἐρωμένον. διὸ καὶ δεόντως ἡ Σαπφὼ ἐπιτεταμένῳ μᾶλλον ὀνόματι 
ἐχρήσατο, 
ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ ἡ νοττῶτις ἐρᾶται. 

καὶ σαφές ἐστιν ὡς συνετοῦ μὲν ἐστιν καὶ ἀγαθοῦ τὸ φιλεῖν, καθά πὲρ 
καὶ πατέρες παῖδας φιλοῦσιν, οὐ μὴν συνετοῦ τὸ ἐρᾷν, ἀλλ' ἤδη παρεφ- 
θορότοε τὸ λογιστικόν. Οὐ χρὴ ἄρα ἀπορεῖν ἕνεκα rivos τὸ μὲν φιλό 
ἐπ᾽ αἰτιατικὴν φέρεται, τὸ δὲ ἐρ ὦ ἐπὶ γενικήν. 

Καὶ τὸ κήδεσθαι δὲ καὶ προνοεῖσθαι καὶ φροντίέθειν ἐεὶ 
γενικὴν φορύμεντι, per’ ἐνεργείας τῆς τοῦ φροντίξειν ἔχει ἐγκείμενον καὶ 
to πάσχειν ὑπέρ τινων, καὶ εὐλόγως τὰ τῆς γενικῆς συμπαραλέλειπται. 

Ὁμοίως ἐπὶ γενικὴν φέρεται καὶ ὅσα ἐπικράτειάν τινων σημαίνει εἰς 
τὴν τῶν ὑπερεχόντων ἢ κυριενόντων διάθεσιν κατὰ λόγον οὐκ ἀπίθανον. 
προφανὲς γάρ ἐστιν ὡς χωρὶς γενικῆς κτῆμα οὐκ ἔστιν ἐπινοῆσαι. διὰ 
τοῦτο τὰ κτητικὰ εἰς γενικὰς ἀναλύεται καὶ ἀπὸ γενικῶν παράγεταιε by 
τε ὀνόμασιν ἔν τε ἀντωνυμίαις, ἁπάντων τῶν δυνάμένων κτῆσιν ἀνα- 
δέξασθαι. διὰ τοῦτο τὸ μὲν νέα πόλις καὶ τὰ ὅμοια δύο ὀνόματα Ka- 
θεστῶτα ἐν ἰδίοις τόνοις δὶς κλίνεται, ob μὲν τὸ κύρακος πέτρα ἣ 
Sos κύαμος, ὄνον γνάθος, ᾿Αχαιῶν λιμήν. κλιθείσης γὰρ τῆς 
γενικῆς σννοίχεται καὶ τὰ τῆς ἐπικρατήσεως. " ἔστι γοῦν ἡ προκειμένη 
σνξυγία τῶν ῥημάτων τοιαύτη, κτῆμα τῶν βασιλέων οἱ ὑπόντες. διὰ 
τοῦτο βασιλεύω τούτων, ἡγεμονεύω, στρατηγῶ, τυραννῶ. 
διὰ τοῦτο ἀπαράδεκτος ἡ δοτικὴ ἐν τῷ 

᾿ Μυρμιδόνεσσιν ἄνασσε, 





of the carelessness with which men cultivate their friendships, and of the facili 
with which they lay them aside, (lib. 1], c. 4.) On the other hand, in his Cyropedeia 
he illustrates by the interesting story of Penthea the enslaving influence of love’ on 
the human mind. There the philosophic king says to his youthful genetel—flaxy By, 
ἔφη ὃ Κῦρος, εἶ ἰϑιλούσιόν lows od ἐρασθῆναι, 3 καὶ παύσασθαϊ ἔστιν ὅταν φις BovAnres ; 
ἄλλ᾽ ἐγὼ, ἔφη, ἑώρακα καὶ κλαίογτας ὑπὸ λύπης δι᾽ ἔρωτα, καὶ δουλεύοντάς γε τοῖς ἐρωμένοις, 
καὶ μάλα κοικὸν νομίζοντας, πρίν γε ἐρᾷν, τὸ δουλεύειν, καὶ διδόντας γε weAAA, ὧν οὐ βέλτιον 
αὐτοῖς στέρεσθαι" καὶ εὸχ ομέγους ὥσπερ καί τιγος ἄλλης νόσου ἀπαλλαγῆναι, καὶ οὐ Covered. 
γους μέντοι ἀπωλλάττισθαι, ἀλλὰ δεδεμένους ἰσχυροτέρα τινὶ ἀνάγκη ἢ εἶ ἐν σιδήρω ἐδέδυγην. 
==Lib. v.c.1. The contention between reason and love in the human breast hes 
often been depicted by the poets; and all of them have agrced in generally assigs. 
ing the mastery to the latter. I may refer in particular to the 3d book of Apollpnius 
Rhodins, and to the 8th book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, for admirable descriptions 
of the female soul contending with this fatal passion. Galen, in his Treatise on 
the Tenets of Plato and Hippocrates, quotes many passages from the dramatic 
poets with the view of establishing the Platonic doctrine, that the human soxl 
consists of three distinct principles, τὸ λογιστικὸν, τὸ παθητικῖν, τὸ ἔπιθυ μον ιν. 
Apollonius evidently alludes here to this doctrine. | 

1 There is a singular discrepance between the syntax of the Greek and Latin 
verbs, signifying “ to persuade,” if the signification of πήθω and persuadeo be 
exactly the same. Apollonius has accounted very satisfactorily for the construc- 
tion of κείθω with the accusative. The reason why persuadeo takes the dative 
seems to be because per is joined to suadeo with the force of-the Greek αερί, 

3 Tliad. i. 180. Similar constructions occur 1]. i. 288, 1]. xxi. 86. and in like 
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ἢ yap τοῦ ἄνασσε σύνταξις τὴν γενικὴν ἀπήτησεν. οὕτως ἔχει τὸ κν- 
ριεύω, δεσπόϑω, κρατῶ, ἄλλα πλεῖστα τῆς ἴσης ἔννοιας ἐχύμενα. 
Εἰκός reva φήσιν ὡς τὰ τοῦ λόγου ἀνέστραπται. ἐν γὰρ τοῖς ὀνύμασιν 
ὁ ἐπικρατῶν ἐν γενικῇ νοεῖται πτώσει ὅ τε ἐπικρατούμενος ἐν εὐθείᾳ, 
᾿Αριστάρχον δοῦλος, βασιλέως οἰκέτης ἔν γε μὴν τῇ προκει- 
μένῃ συντάξει ὃ μὲν ἐπικρατῶν νοεῖται ἐν εὐθείᾳ, ὁ δ᾽ ἐπικρατούμενοε 
ἐν γενικῇ' δεσπόξω γὰρ ἐγὼ τούτων καὶ ἔτι κυριεύω. Πρὸς ὃν 
ἂν φήσαιμεν», τὸ πρῶτον, οὗ τὸ ταὐτὸ μέρος λόγου ὄνομα καὶ ῥῆμα, καὶ 
εἰ τοῦτο, οὗ πάντωε καὶ τὰ τῆς συντάξεως εἰς ταὐτὸ συνελεύσεται, ἣ ὃν 
μόνον αἰτήσει τὴν γενικὴν, ἧς χωρὶς οὐδέποτε κτῆσις ἐπινοεῖται. Δεύ- 
τερον πάνν ἀναγκαίως τὰ τοῦ λόγου ἀντεστράφη. ῥημάτων γὰρ συν- 
ταξεῖς ποιούμεθα" πρὸς πτωτικὰ, τὰ δὲ ῥήματα πτῶσιν ἔχει ὀρθὴν παρυ- 
φισταμένην ἢ καὶ σνμφέρεται, ἐκ δ' αὐτῶν ἥρτηται ἡ διάθεσιε τῆς ἐπι- 
κρατείαε, ij τις obk ἂν νοοῖτο ἐκ γενικῆς πτώσεως, καθὼς προείρηται. 
ἀνάγκη οὖν πᾶσα τὸ παρυφιστάμενον πρόσωπον ἐκ τῶν ῥημάτων ἐν 
πτώσει ἀρθῇ καταγίνεσθαι, τὸ δὲ τούτου πρόσωπον ἀνθυπαγόμενον μὴ 
ἐν ἄλλῃ πτώσει καταγίνεσθαι ἢ τῇ γενικῇ ἧς ἄνεν οὗ συνίσταται κτη- 
Tekh σύνταξις, καθὼς προείπομεν. “Eore γοῦν κἀκεῖνο ἐκ τρίτου προσθεῖ- 
vat, os καὶ τὰ ἐξ αὐτῶν παρυφιστάμενα ὀνόματα πάλιν γενικὰς ἄπαε- 
Tei. τῷ τυραν νῷ ὁ τύραννος παράκειται, καὶ μία σύνταξις ἡ ἐξ ἀμφο- 
τέρων, ὃ αὐτὸς λόγος ἐπὶ τοῦ βασιλεὺς καὶ βασιλεύω, orparnyds— 
στρατηγῶ, δεσπύτη:---δεσπόξω, κύριοι----κυριεύω. 

Χωρητέον δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ τῇ δοτικῇ συντασσόμενα. Καὶ δὴ ἅπαντα 
τὰ περιποίησιν δηλοῦντα, εἴτε καὶ τῶν ἐν λόγῳ εἴτε καὶ τῶν ἐν σώματι, 
ἐπὶ δοτικὴν φέρεται, ὡς ἔχει τὰ τοιαῦτα, λέγω σοὶ, ὡσεὶ λόγον σοι 
μεταδίδωμι" σαφὲς γὰρ ὅτι τὸ λέγω σε κλέπτην τοιουτόν τι σημαί- 
vet, Ot οὗ προΐεμαι λόγου ὁρίξδομαί σε δεδρακέναι τὰ τῆς κλοπῆς. καὶ 
δεόντως πάλιν τὰ τῆς ἐνεργείας rijs διὰ τοῦ λέγειν ἐπὶ δοτικὴν συνέ- 
τεινε, καθά περ καὶ ἐπὶ σώματος τέμνω σοι ὡσεὶ περιποιῶ σοί τι μέρος 
τοῦ σώματος. τό γε μὴν τέμνω σε πάλιν, τὴν ἐνέργειαν ἐπιφέρον 
κατὰ τοῦ ὑποκειμένον, συνῆλθεν ὁμοίως εἰς τὴν αἰτιατικὴν σύνταξιν. 
"E@’ ὧν δὴ συντάξεων χρὴ νοεῖν ὡς οὐ τὸ ἐκ τῆς δοτικῆς πρόσωπον. νο- 
ούμενον ὁμολογήσει τὸ τέμνομαι, εἴ γε αὑτῷ μὲν τὰ τῆς ἐνεργείας οὗ 
προσδιετέθη, τῇ μέντοι ἐγκειμένῃ αἰτιατικῇ, ἧς καὶ μόνης ἂν εἴη τὸ 
παθητικόν, λέγω τὸ τέμνομαι. ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος ἐπὶ πάντων τῶν οὕτω νο- 
ουμένων. ᾷδω σοι καὶ δῆλον ὡς οὐ τούτον παθητικὸν τὸ ᾷδομαι, τοῦ 
“δὲ ᾷδω σε. καὶ κωμφδῶ σοι, καὶ κωμωδῶ σε, ὑμνῶ σε, κιθα- 
ρίϑω σοι, τραγῳδῶ σοι, ἀναγινώσκω σοι, φαίνω σοι, 
κιρνῶ σοι, στορνύω σοι, δωροῦμαι, xapleopat, αὐλῶ σοι, 
νῦν τῆς συντάξεως περικοίησίν τινα τοῦ αὐλεῖν σημαινούσης. ἑτέρας 
γὰρ ἐννοίας ἔχεται τὸ αὐλῶ τοῖς αὐλοῖς" τοῦ αὐλεῖν ἀκονομένον 


ee 


manner ἄρχομαι is joined with the dative by Aschylus and Euripides. It is worthy 
of remark, that the noun ἄναξ also governs the dative case, as, 
δος rinse’ Ὀμρσίλοχον πολέεσσ᾽ ἄνδρεσσιν ἄγαχτα, Il. v. 546. 
1 The Latins, it is well known, used the ablative in this construction, as— 
" Silvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena. 
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κατὰ μὲν τὴν προτέραν σύνταξιν ἐκ συναμφοτέρου, λέγω τῆς ἐνεργεία 
τοῦ αὐλεῖν καὶ αὑτῶν τῶν αὐλῶν, ἐξ ἧς ἐστὶ τὸ αὐλῶ τοῖς θεαταῖνφ'" 
τῆς δὲ ἑτέρας συντάξεως, ὅτε τὸ αὐλεῖν σημαίνει τὴν εἴδησιν τῆς αὐλή" 
σεως ἐξ ἧς γίνεται τὸ τοῖς αὐλοῖς αὐλεῖν ἐν ἴσῳ τῷ διὰ τῶν αὐλῶν 
τὰ τῆς τέχνης ἐπιδείκνυσθαι, καθάπερ ἡ διὰ τῶν ὀργάνων ἐναλλαγὴ 
γινομένη ἀποτελεῖ τὸ συρίξειν τοῖς αὐλοῖς ἣ αὐλεῖν τῇ σύριγγι. - Τὸ 
τοιοῦτον ἔστιν ἐπινοῆσαι καὶ ἐπ᾿ ἄλλων ῥημάτων εἴ γε τὸ ἀκουεῖν 
ποτὲ μὲν σημαίνει αὑτὴν τὴν μετάληψιν τῆς ἀκοῆς, ὡς ἔχει ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἠχῶν καὶ βόμβων καὶ φωνῶν καὶ βροντῶν καὶ πασῶν τῶν οὐκ ἐγγραμ- 
μάτων, ἐξ οὗ καί φαμεν ὀξνηκύσυς τινὰς εἶναι" ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ὅπον τὸ συν- 
ἰέναι τῶν ἠκουσμένων. τὸ γὰρ εὖ ; 
Nécropa δ᾽ οὐκ ἔλαθεν lay, 
οὐχ ἁπλοῦν τι σημαίνει, ὡς οὐκ ἔλαθεν αὐτὸν ἡ φωνή, ἀλλὰ τοιοῦτόν 
Tt, μεταλαβὼν τῆς φωνῆς συνῆκε καὶ τὴν ἐν τοῖς πολέμοις πρᾶξιν. : 
r . . ® 
Ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ δοτικὴν φέρεται καὶ τὸ ὑπηρετῶ σοι, δονλεύω 
σοι, ἔπομαί σοι, ἀκολονθῶ σοι, ἥκω σοι" τῶν γὰρ ἐν αὐταᾶς 
ἐγκειμένων ἐνεργειῶν εἰσὶ περιποιητικαί. τὸ γὰρ δουλεύειν πάσης ὑπη- 
ρεσίας ἐμπεριεκτικόν, ἧς τὰ εἴδη πάλιν ἐπιμεριϑόμενα τῇ ἐνεργητικῇ 
διαθέσει τὴν αἰτιατικὴν ἀπαιτεῖ, τρίβω σε, λούω σε, νίπτω σε, 
κείρω, κοσμῶ, σμῶ, ἀναδῶ, ἐμπλέκω, λαμπρύνω, φαιδρύνω. 
Καὶ τὸ εἴκει» δὲ, πάσης ἀντιθέσεως ἐμπεριεκτικὸν ὃν», καὶ τὸ ὑπο- 
χορεῖν πᾶσι τῷ αὐτῷ λόγῳ εἰς δοτικὴν κατήντησε. . . 
Καὶ τὰ ἐξ ἴσης διαθέσεως ἀναγόμενα, τουτέστι τὰ ἐν δυσὶ προσώποις 
τὴν αὑτὴν ἔχοντα ἐνέργειαν κατ᾽ ἀλλήλων, ἐν δοτικῇ καταγίνεται, ὧς 
ἔχει τὸμάχομαί σοι, παλαίω σοι, γυμνάξομαί σοι, ἱππάθο- 
μαι, ἀνθιστάνομαι, μονομαχῶ, παγκρατιάθω. Καὶ ὅτι 
μὲν ἔδει τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐπὶ πλαγίαν φέρεσθαι, παντὶ προῦπτον ἐγκειμένης 
διαβιβαστικῆς διαθέσεως ἐπὶ πρόσωπον ὑποκείμενον, ὡς κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς 
εἴπομεν, δυνάμενον ὁμολογῆσαι τὴν εἰς αὐτὸ χωρήσασαν διάθεσιν" νο- 
εἴται γοῦν ἐπὶ δύο ἐμψύχων τὸ παλαίειν, τὸ παγκρατιάθειν. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν 
γε ἡ μεγίστη ἐνέργεια ἀπαιτήσασα αἰτιατικὴν εἰς ἂν μόνον καταγένε- 
rat τὸ διατίθεσθαι ἐξ εὐθείας, μὴ μὴν προσδιατιθέναι, ὡς ἔχει τὸ δέρω 
σε, τύπτω σε, παίω σε. ὁ γὰρ οὕτως dpiedpevos οὐχ ὁμολογεῖ τὸ 





There is however in this instance a manifest departure from the genuine significa- 
tion of the ablative, and indeed the language gained little or no advantage over 
the Greek by the introduction of this case. The granmarians are not agreed 
whether the ablative of the Latin language was an original case, or borrowed from 
the Greek. Varro and Diomedes (Putsch 277.) contend for its being an original 
case; but Priscian (Putsch 672 and 965.) is of opinion that it was formed from 
the ancient Greek genitive in θεν. 

1 Between ἕπομαι in Greek and seyuor in Latin, there is an extraordinary dis- 
agreement in syntax. It is to be remarked in explanation of this, that the Greek 
verb governed the accusative in the Doric or aucient dialect of the language from 
which the Latin was derived. Thus, γένος ὄλβος ἕσπετο. Pind. Ol..vi. This dia- 
lect appears not to have been formed on the same philosophic principles with the 
Tonic or old Attic, which under certain modifications became afterwards the 
standard of fashionable language throughout Greece. 
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ἠρτιπαίεσθαι. ob δὴ οὖν τὰ προκείμενα ῥήματα τὸ τοιοῦτον ἐπηγγέλ- 
Aero; καὶ σαφὲς ὅτι ἕνεκα τούτον οὐδὲ ἐπιδέξεται αἰτιατικήν. ἦν γὰρ 
ἐγκειμένη ἡ αὐτὴ διάθεσις ἐκ τοῦ ἑτέρον προσώπον τὸ ἀντιπαίεσθαι 
τὰν παγκρατιάδοντα. Τί οὖν εἰς δοτικὴν ἐχώρησεν ; ὅτι καὶ ἡ γενικὴ 
ἐμερίϑετο εἰς παθητικὴν διάθεσιν. ἀποστήσεται ἄρα ἀμφοτέρων τῶν 
πτώσεων ἡ τοιαύτη σύνταξις, καὶ οὐκ ἄλλην ἐπιδέξεται ἢ μόνην τὴν δσ- 
τικήν, ἐξ ἧς καὶ εὐεφίκτον τὸ ἀντιπεριποιούμενον τῶν διαθέσεων. 
ἔστι γοῦν μοναδικὴ μὲν διάθεσις ἣ γυμνά ϑω σέ, ἀντιπεριποιουμένη 
δὲ ἐκ τοῦ ἴσου ἡ γυμνάθομαι σοί. ἱππάθω σέ, ἐξ ἧς τὸ παθητικὸν 
ἱππάθομαι ὑπὸ σοῦ, καὶ πάλιν τὸ ἐξ ἴσον ἀναγόμενον ἱππάθομαι 
σοί. πλεῖστα καὶ eis τὸ τοιοῦτον ἔστι παραθέσθαι, & περ παραπεμπτέον. 
Οὕτω δ᾽ οἶμαι ἔχει καὶ τὸ πείθομαι ὑπὸ σοῦ, καὶ οὐκ ἄλλο τι ση- 
μαέγειτὸ πείθομαέί σοι, i τὴν ἐξ ἀλλήλων πρὸς ἀλλήλους γινομένην 
πεισμύνην.--- De Constructione, lib. iii. 8 89. | 


Banchory Ternan, May, 1827. 





THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE RECOMMENDED. : 





£rom Dr. Anselm Bayly’s Hebrew Grammar, 1778. Ex- 
‘tracted from the Dedication to Dr. Lowth, Bishop of Lon- 


don, p. ii. 


“A vere and liberal study of the Hebrew language, in which 
the first and leading revelation was made from God to man, seems 
to be the surest method of ascertaining the perfection of the sacred 
writings, and of throwing such new light upov them as may clear 
their sense from many ancient objections, and subject it less to 
uew ones. . 

“It may appear a new and inconceivable truth to some, though 
not to the author of the Pre@lectiones, that the Hebrew for its 
facility, expressiveness, the rules of syntax, and figures of speech, 
to say nothing of its important contents, would be the first lan- 
guage to be learned, were it possible to explain a language not 
understood otherwise than by one that is. This makes it necessary 
that every learner should begin, as well in grammar as in speech, 
with his native tongue; but then he might very usefully go from 
the Hebrew to the Latin and Greek, drinking at the fuuntain-head, 
and not wholly at the less pure streams. 

- «© What hath hindered this natural and rational procedure, is 
the universality of the Latin, and the prevailing practice of writing 
grammars and lexicons in this language, which hath made it the 
Janua linguarum. | | Do, 
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‘*The English and French especially require the knowlege of 
these languages, the study of which is notwithstanding too much 
neglected by both nations. The French, far from allowing Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin to be the foundation of literature, scarcely admit 
them to have even a share in a liberal education; and we, as in 
-other things, so in this, too closely follow their example, to thre 
destruction of religion, erudition, merit, and honor. 

‘** Our gold is changing apace into tinsel, and our silver into tin; 
insomuch that your Lordship cannot help foreseeing with deep 
concern, that, should the neglect of letters, the contempt of reve- 
.lation, and the slight of the essence of religion, as welf as of its 
form, continue to increase with the same degree in the next cen- 
tury as in the last and present, this nation will be but one remove 
from its original state of barbarism; which to escape there is no 
way so sure as by quitting the efficient cause of our degeneracy, 
infidelity, that root of evil, and once more, with the simplicity of 
our forefathers, returning to the word of God, that tree of wisdom 
and life. 

‘The first word of God comes to us through the Hebrew; in 
which language, your Lordship well knows, and I hope from this 
grammar it will appear to others, that every thing carries marks 
of priority and originality; and of course, that this language stands 
at the head of letters, for nature, elegance, stability, uniformity, and 
precision. 

‘*The Hebrew is more natural and elegant than any other lan- 
_guage, because more descriptive and figurative : it is more stable 
and uniform, because more radical; and it is more determinate 
and precise, because more ideal. 

‘* Here, doubtless, your Lordship, with every other man of learn- 
ing, will be ready to rise up in commendation of Greek and Latin; 
and I am no less ready to allow that their excellencies and beau- 
ties are striking and abundant. 

‘* Your Lordship will permit me to observe upon one ciroum- 
stance, that appears very singular and surprising, which is the 
preservation and existence of the Latin and Greek, as well 
as of the Hebrew, long time after the people who spoke them 
were extinct, and other contemporary languages changed and 

016. 
ὡς Reflecting upon this astonisbing event, I pleased myself with the 
thought of having discovered the motive and reason of this preser- 
-vation. It had been very early prophesied that Japhet should dwell 
in the tents of Shem, that is, the descendants of Japhet should 
conquer those of Shem; and afterwards it was more explicitly 
foretold who those descendants should be, namely, the’ Greeks 
and Romans ; and the time when this event should happen. Accord- 
ingly the Greeks Jed the way by conquering Asia under Alexander ; 
and the Romans followed in the conquest of them and of Judea, 
who literally dwelt in the tents of Shem, when they todk Jerusalem 
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under Titus Vespasian, when also the prophecy was eminently ful- 
filled, by the gospel taking place of the law, with a sudden cessa- 
lion of sacrifices over all the world. Hence the Greek first, and 
afterwards the Latio, became.universal languages ; the most learned 
and proper to have the hosor of communicating to the world the 
revelation of God preserved so many ages in the original Hebrew; 
from which the Septuagint and the Vulgate present us with two 
the earliest translations, aud even to this day the most extensively 
onderstood. . 

‘* Thus Japhet’s conquest over Shem-extended even fo his lan- 
guage, and unfortunately the writings of Japhet are read, studied, 
aod admired more than those of Shem; and I sincerely wish the 
victory might turn about, yet not so as that the former should be 
jotally neglected and destroyed, but only made tributary to the 

tter.” : 

From the Preface, page χνὶ. . 

** The truths which we should contend for, are, first and princi- 
pally, the Hebrew language handed down to us, and preserved 
with wonderful purity aud intelligibility through a series of above 
five thousand years, containing, happily for us, the faith once 
delivered to the saints; secondly, the Greek translation called the 
Septuagiat, of great importance, notwithstanding it is not always 
exact; thirdly, the points, though neither coeval with the Hebrew, 
nor, according to the present system of the Masora, very ancient, 
nor essential to the formation of its grammar, nor absolutely 
necessary even to its pronunciation and signification, are yet very 
curious, and well calculated to preserve, without changing .the 
letters of the text, a traditional and uniform pronunciation, and in 
general.may be made useful fora ready but not infallible inter- 
pretation; lastly, grammars, which, though not perfect, are very 
useful; insomuch that, had no grammar been written, the Hebrew 
ia many particulars, if not on the whole, must have been to us on- 
iatellivible, notwithstanding any help from the Septuagint. 

**Cappellus hath proved that the points were not added to the 
Hebrew text before the fifth century; and others, that the art of 
pointing did not arrive at its completion till the tenth or eleventh. 
Elias Levita gave up the antiquity of the points, and so doth 
every wise man of the present Jews, who only plead their necessity 
and usefulness for a uniformity of pronunciation, to enable the 
master and pupils to understand each other in the schools, ‘and 
the people their priest in the synagogue: this plea is just and 
proper for them; but the case is widely different among Chris- 
tians, who may be allowed to understand the Hebrew without any 
exactness in pronunciation. 

‘‘ Thanks then and civility at least, though not implicit faith, are 
due to the Hellenistic Jews of Alexandria for the Greek transla- 
tion ; to the doctors of Tiberias for the points, except where they 
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pervert or embarrass the sense ; and to the grammarians for rules: 
to Rabbi Juda Hiug the first, and to Buxtorf the last. ᾿ 

‘“‘The grammarians in most esteem with the Jews are Rabbi 
David Kimchi and Elias Levita ....The additional and critical 
knowlege of Latin and Greek enabled Buxtorf to write upon gram- 
mar with more accuracy than either Kimchi or Levita. The Greek 
fathers, none of whom studied the Hebrew, except Origen of the 
third century, nor any of the Latin fathers, except Jerome of the 
fourth, contented themselves with the Septuagint, which they held 
in as great veneration as the Papists do the Vulgate, even to the 

rejudice of the original. Common sense, impatient: under long 
imposition, began at the Reformation to appeul from translations 
and mere tradition, both Jewish and Papal, to the original Scrip- 
tures: hence a sudden and mighty stir about Hebrew, particularly 
in the sixteenth century, whence there arose a sharp controversy 
between Protestants and Papists. The two Buxtorfs writ warmly 
in defence of the points and Massoretic text: these were as warmly 
opposed by Cappellus, by Mascleff, by John Morin, also by our 
Walton. ‘The Papists patronized Elias Levita’s opinion, and put 
one part of the Protestants upon the labor of establishing the points 
with Buxtorf at their head, assisted by the Jews; the other denied 
the necessity of the points to fix the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. 

‘*Father Simon acted as a moderator afterwards, but what bis 
real opinion was is uncertain. ἮΝ 

. Simon's materials, many of which are bad, and some unprofita- 
ble, lie in general so very undigested and shapeless, the references 
often wrong, that his account of manuscripts and translations 1s 
perhaps the only part of his writings to be depended upon. 

‘‘In this last century, the study of the Hebrew has been revived 
with more than ordinary vigor by John Hutchinson, who opposed 
the points, and stood up for the correctness of the Hebrew. 
Though it may be right to stand on our guard against things that 
wear the face of novelty, yet it is also right to try all things with 
dispassionate inquiry and sober judgment, in order to hold fast 
the truth, which hideth itself, and will not be found by writers 
under the influence of passion and literary pride, who descend to 
illiberal language, and fight with their pens, as it is said the Greek 
and Roman scribes did with the stylus. 

-* "The points are certainly too multifarious, tedious, abstruse, and 
restrictive to a literal interpretation; doubtless they add, or rather 
create the difficulties and labor of learning Hebrew; for.which 
reasons, the intelligent reader may rightly depend upon his own 
judgment and attention to the context in construing freely, ἰδ 
assigning the rcots, and in tracing derivatives and significations; 
but then he ought not to be unthankful for their help, and despise 
them : it-is one thing to correct the mistakes or abuses of points, 


} 
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and another, indiscriminately to reject their use. The steady and 
substantial part of language are the consonants: confusion is in- 
troduced chiefly by the vowels, which are uncertain and subject to 
change. The Hebrew, in which every letter is significant, parti- 
cularly the serviles, as it exists.in the Bible, was certainly not writ- 
ten according to pronunciation of vowels, nor ought any language, 
but according to propriety and sense. It is this which makes the 
Hebrew. stand . distinguished from every other language in the 
world, and affords a self-evident proof that Moses, the prophets, 
and. scribes wrote not from tradition and common pronunciation, 
but by divine direction; which alone could preserve the Hebrew, 
notwithstanding some few Chaldaisms, various readings and apparent 
irregularities, so amazingly pure and uniform from the time of 
Adam down to that of Malachi, amidst the confusion of tongues, 
the variety of pronunciations, the difference of dialects, and a 
seventy years’ captivity. Had the Hebrew been written like other 
languages, according to the pronunciation of the points, or any 
other pronunciation, any one cao see at first sight: that change 
and unintelligibility avust inevitably bave happened to it in as short 
a time as it did to the ancient Latin in the Salian verses.” 
. These. remarks of Dr. Bayly on the Hebrew language seem to 
myself so valuable, that I request the insertion of them in the 
Classical Journal; and I beg leave to add, that it appears to my- 
self that no person can be considered as having received a Itberal 
education, who is not able to examine the verity and propriety of 
the translation of any text in the Bible. And what more easy and 
pleasant task than to set about such a course of study under the 
direction of Parkhurst. In addition to his Hebrew aud. Greek 
Lexicons, the only books essentially necessary would-be a Hebrew 
Bible and Greek Testament, and perhaps Dawson's Lexicon to the 
Greek Testament. oe oh 

The Hebrew Bible of Montanus is particularly valuable for the 
literal version of Pagninus; and the time perhaps may come, 
when the superiority of that version to all others will be understood. 
Pagninus preserves the Hebrew and Greek idioms, which cannot 
be changed for those of any other language, in nine instances out of 
ten, without the sacrifice of truth, in part or in whole. (See Dean 
Woodhouse’s preface to his new version of the Apocalypse, and 
Tilloch on the same book, p. 187.) fe 

If we would satisfy ourselves with translating and collating 
Scripture adequately, in the full conviction that, if we lift up a 
human tool on the altar of God, we defile it, we might perbaps 
become instruments of convincing the world that the Bible is its 
own and only certain interpreter. 

The Bible the religion of Protestants, and the Bible its own 
proper key, according to revelation and reason, was the prin- 
ciple of our Reformers ; but 1 fear that the next generation did not 
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content themselves with the same divine key; but instead of copy- 
ing from God, copied from the copy which the Reformers bed 
made from God, til} by copying from each other in succession, 
generation afte? generation, it may have become necessary now for 
us to compare oor picture with the original. The Bible Society 
has awakened us to a sense of the propriety of this step; and J 
feel no doubt that, if we could agree to sacrifice our own superfi- 
cial reasonings and fancies, and go to the divine prototype for the 
purpose of translating and collating adequately and only, we should 
soon find ourselves in agreement with the Jewels, the Hookers, the 
Leightons, and the Burnes of the Reformation. | love my country— 
I love my church; and it is with pain that I reflect on any devias 
tion from the pattern shown to us on the mount, Aofece δ᾽ αν cows 
βελτιον, εἰναι, και δειν, ext owrnpig ye rns αληθειας cas ra ome 
αναιρειν. 

This remark does not apply to those who entertain the follow- 
ing views of Scripture, but is meant to sound a warning in its full 
force to all who differ from Origen, in not taking their shues from 
off their feet when they approach the oracles of the living-God. 
Πρέπει δε ra ἁγια ypappara morevery μηδεμιαν κεραιαν exew 
κενὴν σοφιας Θεον' ὃ yap εντειλαμενος enor τῳ ανθρωπῳ και λαγὼν, 
Ov« οφθησῃ evwrioy prov xevos, πολλῷ πλεὸν avros ὑνδὲν κενῶν eper. 
Ex yap rov πληρωματος avrov λαβοντες οἱ προφηται λεγονσι, do wavra 
πνέει των ἀπὸ πληρωματος. Kae οὐδὲν corey εν προφητειᾷ, ἢ νομῳ, ἢ 
εναγγελιῳ, ἡ αποστολῳ, ὁ οὐκ εστιν απὸ πληρωματος, πνεῖ τὸν πληρω- 
ματος τοις εχονσιν οφθαλμους βλεποντας ra τὸν πληρωματος, καὶ wra 
axovovra των απὸ πληρωματος, καὶ αἰσθητήριον τῆς ενωδιας των axe 
πληρωματος πνεον. Eay δε ποτε αναγινωσκων τὴν Ὕραφην, προσκον 
ψης νοηματι, οντι καλῳ λιθῳ προσκομματος και πετρᾷ σκανδαλον, aur 
ceavrov. Mn απελπισῃς yap τὸν λιθον τουτὸν τοὺ προσκομματος και 
τὴν werpay του okavdadov εχειν νοηματα᾿ ὡς τ᾽ αν γενέσθαι To εἰρη» 
μένον, καὶ ὁ πιστενων ov καταισχυνθησεται" πιστευσον mpwroy, και 
εὑρησεις ὑπο τον νομιθομενον σκανδαλον πολλὴν ὠφελειαν ἁγιαν.--- 
Origenis Philocalia, p. 20. 

The Pharisee says to the ignorant, Take this Bible together with 
my additions to it; the Sadducee says, Take it with my subtrac- 
tions ; the honest Christian says, Take it as you find. it, without vote 
or comment; reverence it as the word, not of man, but of God; 
add not to it, nor deduct from it; but pray for grace to uader- 
stand and practise it; and if 1, your instructor, add to it er dimi- 
nish from it, tell me of my fault, and I will amend it. 


1. M.. 8. 
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“ON THE: HELLENICA OF XENOPHON. | 
‘By B. 6. Niesunr. | 





I conceive the history of Xenophon to consist of two intirely’ 
different works, the conclusion of Thucydides, and the Helle- 
ica, written at very different times. 

- Every reader must have reimarked that the first two books 
and the five following are not connected by a continued chro- 
nological succession. If there is any thing new in this remark 
which 1 could wish to submit to the examination of philologists, 
the novelty would consist in the reason which I assign, viz. that 
contrary to the intention of the author, two different works have 
been put together under the title of one of them. 

Opinions about style and exposition differ so much, that 
peculiarity in that respect does not decide for itself alone. 
A plan, however, by which the work dissolves itself into two 
pieces externally only united together, is evidently defective; 
but the author might have demurred on this point, or might 
have considered it as beauty and gracefulness free of restraint. 
But what follows will decide it. The five last books, which’ 
form a whole body, are, as it appears from the account of the 
tyrants of Phere, written about the beginning of ΟἹ. 106. But 
the author says, at the end of the second book, that the Athe- 
nians under Thrasybulus marched out against the Oligarchs, 
who lived then at Eleusis, and who formed there a state of their 
own, because these enlisted troops; but that after their leaders 
had been killed, both parties came to an agreement, and took 
the oath on their reconciliation; and still now they form one 
community, and the demos ts faithful to tts oath: ἔτι καὶ νῦν 
ὁμοῦ πολιτεύονται, καὶ τοῖς ὄρκόις ἐμμένει ὃ δῆμος. 

This could not be written by Xenophon about four-and-forty 
years: after the event. Long before another generation had 
taken the place of the one, which had sinned, and the other, 
which had: pardoned : the old men, who, like Xenophon himself 
or Plato, remembered the victory of Lysander from their 
younger days, and who lived long enough to witness the origin 
of the reign of Philippus, need not be taken into consideration. 
Every successive year diminished the merit of the faith of the 
demos with respect to the Amnesty: one could hardly speak 
of it twelve or fifteen years after the thirst of vengeance had 
been repressed, and when in the mean time so many individual 
alliances and reconciliations must have taken place. 
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Such a remark has no claim on the glory of erudition ; every 
reader of a good translation might make it just as well as the 
philologist: there is.no difficulty whatever to judge of its cor- 
rectness. 

Whoever lias given it true weight, will be able to account for the 
difference of sentiment which reigns in the two parts of the work. 
fn the first two books fair judgment is delivered on Athens aad 
the oligarchical tyranny, the courage, the prudence with which 
Thrasybulus and the emigrants re-established the legitimate con- 
stitution, and the creditable moderation and conscientiousness 
with which the demos used its victory, he speech of Thrasy- 
bulus to the pretended aristocrats says every thing that the 
most cordial friend of the Athenian people can demand, and 
expresses the opinion of the author himself. On the contrary, 
the five last books exhibit everywhere the detestable malice of a 
renegado who has grown old in the scandalous apotheosis of 
mummified Sparta,—and who then only bears no hostile 
feeling to his mother town, when it sacrifices itself to Sparta, 
with a generosity which he does not think of acknowleging. 
Truly, never a state has expelled a more degenerate son, than 
this Xenophon! Plato, too, was not a good citizen, not worthy 
of Athens ; and he too has taken inconceivable steps: he stands 
like a sinner over against those saints, ‘Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes ; but still how different from this old fool! How loath- 
some is he with his στωμύλμασι, and the whispering naiveté of a 
little girl ! 

There is no doubt but that he wrote the first two books 
during the time which elapsed between the return of the tea 
thousand and the recall of Agesilaus from Asia. We may take 
it for granted that he would not have written any more.in that 
sense after Athens had recovered itself; and the report that. 
banishment was pronounced against him whilst he was with 
Agesilaus may be relied on as true; only not as Diogenes. La- 
ertius says, as long as they were in ‘Asia, but only after he had 
accompanied the ‘Spartan king on the expedition against the 
allies of the Athenians, consequently against the Athenians 
themselves. (Cf. Anabasis, v. 3. 6, 7.) 

Another report, which appears to me equally deserving of 
notice, is, that Xenophon published the books of Thucydides. 
This would have been the best action of his life. There.is 
every probability that he lived for some time at Athens previous 
to the sea-fight near Cnidus, and that he appeared before the 
eyes Of his fellow-citizens when he published those two bogks 
to complete the works of Thucydides, and that he in the be- 
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ginning put them to the works of Thucydides, According to 
the Bibliotheca Greca, the Aldine edition has for all the seven 
the superscription ‘Paralipomena Thucydidis,’ certainly from | 
some manuscript: the title is very proper for the two first, and 
no doubt the original one, only perverted if applied to the 
other five. Marcellmus knew them when thus separated, I be- 
lieve, and they are those ols 8. συνάττει τὰ ᾿Ελληνικά. For this 
is the most proper superscription for the five last, 

The ancients laid so much stress on the harmony of numbers, 
and generally on symmetry in the divisions, that we may hazard 
the conjecture that the Paralipomena made only one book, and 
jointly with them, the whole history of the Peloponnesian war 
nine, as the history of Herodotus. As one book, those two 
would not be larger than one of Thucydides. But ten is a 
suitable number, especially for Athens (ten archontes); but 
seven is a casual one, and rests on no ground whatever. The five 
of the Hellenica would be half of it, and, together with the seven 
of the Anabasis, twelve. 

Separated from the Paralipomena, the Hellenica appear in 
a more beautiful shape. *They become epic, and every thing 
refers to Agesilaus. ‘The campaigus of ‘Thimbron and Der- 
cyllidas are only the procemium: and the Eleic war too, which 
leads to the narrative of the death of Agis and the elevation of 
Agesilaus. Had the object been a Greek history as a continua- 
tion of that of Thucydides, and connected with it, then the plan 
of the third book would be just as -bad as its sentiment. 

Another difference between the Paralipomena and the Helle- 
nica consists in thig ; that inthe Paralipomena, according to the 
plan of Thucydides, synchronistical references are made to Syra- 
cuse, but never in the Hellenica, although there were frequent 
occasions for them. 

{ shall state my opinion with respect to two other points: 
If the books of Thucydides were published soon after his 
death, and with a continuation, it may be considered as an ex- 
ternal proof against the surmise whjch the ancients had already 
made, that the eighth book is not his: for no one can suppose 
that it was written by Xenophon, Whether it wants the last 
touch, will depend on the manner in which Thucydides used to 
write: it would be singular, that the first seven should have re- 
ceived the highest possible finish, and this one not, and that the 
conclusion of the whole war was wanting. I think therein we re- 
cognise the perfect sense of propriety of the great writer, that, as 
exertion and dignity rise step by step up to the catastrophe in 
Sicily, so the narrative passes over into angther key as soon 
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as the magnitude of the events is gone. A bad writer would 
have thought it necessary to proceed with the same pathos; 
For the time about the end of the war, and during the ‘tyranny, 
‘Thucydides would have re-assumed his sublimity ; but the epoch 
of protracted sufferance during the undecided contest needed 
a narrative of a more gentle tune. 

e, who supposes that a Syracusan, Themistogenes, wrote the 
history of the Anabasis, but not the one which bears the name of 
Nenophon, must also believe, that the latter wrote his Anabasis 
later than the Hellenica, but when much advanced in age. But 
the Anabasis las not the stamp of an old writer, but of a much 
younger one than the Hellenica. 


Does the name Themistogenes allude to the son of a prince, 
to Dionysius? 
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"Vuara Society for promoting the general objects of litera- 
ture should not have been formed, in this country, before the 
nineteenth century, is surely more extraordinary, than that such 
an institution should have been established at length, under the 
liberal patronage of his present Majesty. A large and re- 
spectable branch of literary inquiry 1s indeed comprehended 
under the objects of the Society of Antiquaries ; but languages, 
inscriptions, manuscripts, criticism, particularly in classical sub- 
jects, and other topics of general literature, still wanted’ the 
encouragement of a society devoted to these objects. This ‘1s 
now provided: and the munificence of George the Fourth has 
added to it the means of giving honorary rewards to literary 
merit, and of adding to the comforts of a few distinguished 
authors, for whom learning and ingenuity have not yet made 
adequate provision. | 

Such is, briefly, the nature of that Society, the first part of 
whose Transactions is now to be considered. In forming this 
society, the example of those institutions in foreign countries, 
which are supported by the public resources of the state, 
could not here, for obvious reasons, be followed. ‘The Royal 
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Society of Literature has therefore been modelled after the plait 
of that highly distinguished body which has rendered sucli 
inestimable services to philosophy; and which has properly 
been followed by many other societies. Members are simi- 
latly elected, under regulations of the same kind ; and, at the 
periodical meetings of the Society, papers on literary subjects 
are read ; a selection from which ‘is occasionally published ; and 
the present volume, or half volume, forms the first result of 
these labors. | : 

The variety of subjects here included sufficiently ‘illustrates 
the extended views of the Society. In the compass of sixteen’ 
articles, we here find large inquiries into the affinities of lan- 
guages; accounts of curions manuscripts of different dates ; the 
history of discoveries made in ancient Greek Mss. historical 
and geographical researches; illustrations of coms, and the 
cities which produced them ; the elucidation of a most curious 
ancient edict; a theoretical treatise on political economy; 
and, finally, a most learned and curious account of hieroglyphi- 
cal monuments, brought from Egypt, with correct delineations 
of the objects themselves, Yet this 13 only a specimen, and an 
early specimen, of the papers communicated to the Society ; 
and, as it happens, exclusively by its own members: though 
learned papers, from any other competent persons would 
doubtless be received, and duly considered. A brief account of 
the papers comprised in this portion of the Literary Transactions: 
will doubtless be acceptable to many of our readers. 

The first memoir is historical, and materially elucidates: ἃ. 
doubtful part of our national records, by means of a remarkable 
fact discovered by Mr, GRANVILLE PENN, inan old French: 
Ms. obtained by him at Lilie in 1819. It will be the more 


generally acceptable, as throwing light on the character of our 


most popular monarch, Henry V. 
It is known, from the Chronicles of Monstrelet, that, on his 


death-bed, this warlike prince made a solemn declaration οἵ. 
having intended, after settling matters in France, to proceed 
on a war for recovering Jerusalem out of the hands of the 
Infidels. Of the few English historians who have noticed this 
declaration, Hume alone treats it as a late and feeble resulve, 
unworthy of the character of Heury, and not even practicable 
at that period. Mr. Penn effectually proves that both these 
assertions are unfounded. But, what is most important, he 
shows, from this Ms., that so far from being a late and feeble 
resolve, it was a project towards which Henry had taken actual 
steps three years before he thus avowed it; for the Me. here 
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described is found to contain “a succinct military survey of 
the coasts and defences of Egypt and Syria, from Alexandria . 
to Gallipoli,” made by a noble knight, Gilbert de Lannoi, con- 
fidentially sent by Henry, for that purpose, three years before 
his death ; but completed too late to be delivered to the king, 
This Ms, was evidently intended as an official report; for it 18 
a 4to volume, finely written, on vellum, richly illuminated, 
and altogether fit to be presented to a sovereign. It consists 
of 26 divisions or chapters, the subjects of which are here enu- 
merated ; and sufficiently show the care with which the king’s 
commission had been executed. 

That this Ms. had so long remained unnoticed, is the more 
remarkable, as another copy has been found by Mr. P. to exist 
in the Bodleian Library, among the Hatton Mss. This 
copy, after examination, the present writer concludes to have 
been intended for the king, rather than the other. This con- 
clusion is very fairly drawn from the circumstance, that ‘“ the 
introduction, by enlarging the style of Henry, and making no 
mention of the Duke of Burgundy,” appears to have been in- 
tended for the Crown of England. ‘‘ The other, by abridging 
that style, and introducing that of the Duke of Burgundy, shows 
that it was designed to remain in Flanders, where it was ob- 
tained” by Mr. Penn. ‘This opinion is further confirmed by 
comparing the form of the two Mss. For, though the writing 
and decorations completely resemble each other, yet the size 
and condition of the Oxford Ms. is much superior to the other. 
Lannoi was a confidential servant of the Duke'of Burgundy. 
An erroneous entry of the Ms. in the Bodleian catalogue is 
properly corrected by Mr. Penn. 

Thus is the invidious remark of Hume completely repelled ; 
and it becomes certain, that our English hero had long medi- 
tated the enterprise, which he so late made known; acting ac- 
cording to that character of prudence, which 18 justly given to 
him by Hall; that, ““ of his devices, few persons; before the 
thing was at the point to be done, should be made privy.” 
‘¢ He had,” that historian adds, ‘‘such wit, such prudence, and 
such policy, that he never enterprised any thing before he had 
fully debated, and foreseen all the chances that might happen.” 
In this manner, and with this caution, he had evidently begun to 
prepare for his intended crusade. [tis too much the practice 
of historians, assuming to be philosophical, to reason on their 
own notions, rather than on those of the times they are describ- 


ing; and such was clearly. the error of Hume in the present 
instance. 
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Six papers, by Mr. SHaRon Turner, are employed in the 
endeavour to investigate the affinities of languages. His object 
is to illustrate, and in some degree to confirm, the account of 
the dispersion of mankind, and the confusion of tongues, as 
given in the Mosaic history; by showing that, after all the 
causes of diversity, which have been operating for more than 40 
centuries, there are still similarities existing in all languages, in 
sounds employed to express the same things, sufficient to justify 
the inference, that they were all originally derived from one com- 
mon origin. The extent to which this inquiry is carried, and the 
vast variety of dialects thus compared, defy all attempt at abridg- 
ment; and these papers must be studied, with a diligence nearly 
approaching to that of the author, before a correct judgment of 
them can be formed. 

The eighth memoir contains some curious remarks on the great 
river Euphrates, by Sir WittiaM Ouse Ley; the result of 
observations made by him in those regions, and of his extensive 
knowlege of the oriental languages." 

We next meet with an historical account of the discoveries 
which have been made by means of palimpsest, or re-written 
manuscripts, drawn up by Archdeacon N args, one of the Vice- 
Presidents. Jt must appear surprising to any one who had 
not previously attended to the subject, how much has been 
done by this species of inquiry within a few years; authoris- 
ing a very fair hope that, by a further pursuit of the same 
methods, discoveries still more important may hereafter be 
effected. Lost works, or parts of works, by lsocrates, Livy, 
Cicero, Symmachus, Plautus, and others, have thus been re- 
covered ; a very considerable part of the writings of Fronto, the 
Cicero of Hadrian’s reign, has thus been snatched from the 
wreck of time ;—so much, indeed, as, with the necessary illus- 
trations, to form two Svo. volumes. But, what is more to be 
valued, very ancient transcripts and translations of the sacred 
books have been found thus to have lain concealed for centuries 
under the writings of monkish or barbarous authors. As ob- 
jects much more important than criticism depend sometimes 
on the various readings of those books, it cannot be denied, 
that such inquiries may eventually turn out to be of the highest 
importance. The names of the chief investigators in this line 
are Knittel, Bruns, Barret, (not the first discoverer, but the 
first publisher, of the Coder Ephrem,) and Signor Angelo Mai, 





1 Both Mr. Tarner and Sir Wm. Ouseley are Royal Associates of 
this Society. 
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of Milan, and since of Rome. The last indeed, by unwearied 
and almost incredible assiduity, has performed much more than 
all the rest united, Insomuch that the chief part of this me- 
moir is occupied im tracing the labors of this able scholar; to 
whom, as a just reward for kis eminent services to literature, 
the first gold medal of this Society was adjudged. 
The introduction to this memoir 15 that part which will best 
convey the purport of it tothe general reader. Any other part 
would be a mere fragment of the history. 


The value of ancient manuscripts has long heen rightly estimated, 
-and they have accordingly been collected and preserved with care, in 
every part of Europe. For a time, indeed, after the invention of print- 
ing, it was thought that, when the contents of a manuscript had been 
“eopied, and multiplied by that wonderful art, the original was rendered 
useless. But, as manuscripts of the same work often differ from each 
other, it was found necessary to examine and collate a number of 
them, to ascertain the preferable readings: without which previous 
care, no new edition of an ancient work can now be well received. 
Sach is the most direct and obvious use of ancient manuscripts, and 
such in general the most important labor of an editor. 

But, on a more minute examination of a certain class of manuscripts, 
it appeared, that some among them might have a value hitherto un- 
suspected, by supplying portions of more ancient copies than were 
known before, and even portions of more important works supposed 
to be enfirely lost. These were manuscripts in which an attempt had 
been made to obliterate some more ancient writing, that the parch- 
-ment might be used again, to receive another work. This practice 
was not uncommon in the darker ages, before. and after the 13th cen- 
tury, when the material was scarce and dear, and the older works 
either not understvod, or not duly esteemed. But the endeavor to 
“wash out or erase the first writing had often so far failed, that an at- 
-tentive eye could, with more or less difficulty, discover the traces of 
the older letters, and even decipher the words. Manuscripts of re- 
spectable antiquity were thus found sumetimes to conceal withia 
themselves others, some centuries older, and often of much superior 
interest and value. ‘These manuscripts therefore, received from the 
‘Jearned the name of Palimpsest, or Rescript,' from having been twice 
cleaned, or twice written; and became most worthy and interesting 
objects of investigation. 

The ancients also had the term Palimpsest ; but they applied it only 
to leaves or books, so prepared, that one writing could easily be ex- 
punged to admit another ; and these were used by authors for correct- 

-ing their works, or submitting them to revision. They are thus men- 
tioned by Plutarch,? Catullus,? and Cicero.*| The poct particularly 
ridicules a bad author, for not writing his crude works at first on pa- 
limpsests, but entering them at once in fine and costly hooks. The 
palimpsests; now to be considered, are of much superior importance. 





1 From πάλιν and Jae, to wipe or cleanse. 
_ 3 De Garrul. viii. 9. Ed. Reiske. 3 Carm. xxii. 5. 
4 Ep. ad Fam. viii. 18. 
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They have opened to us some great discoveries, and promise many 
more. What hopes may be fairly built on them, in this point of view, 
will best be estimated by a short account of what has actually been 
effected by their means. 


Such discoveries, however, are not easily effected ; and though 
it is very desirable that other scholars should take up and pur- 
sue this branch of literary investigation, yet it is but fair and 
right to warn them of the difficulties attending it. This is done 
effectually in one of the latter paragraphs of this memoir. 


But they who would attempt discoveries of this nature, must first 
be well assured that they possess the qualifications of mind and body 
indispensable to such undertakings. It will not be sufficient to bring 
to the task sound learning, steady judgment, and acute sagacity, sup- 
ported by invincible patience and perseverance, unless these mental 
qualities are seconded by great strength and acuteness of sight, and a 
orce of constitution not easily impaired or subdued by sedentary toil. 
Without these qualities, the attempt to decipher palimpsests will be 
productive of little more than vexation and disappointment. To con- 
tend with Hercules, nothing less than the strength of Hercules is re- 
quired; and to emulate the labors of Signor Mai will be a vain en- 

eavor, unless supported by all those qualifications which have com- 
bined to give him such distinguished success. 


Of the remaining papers, two are by Mr. Topp, (a Royal 
Associate, well known both as an author and an editor,) giving 
an account of two curious Mss. The former, by the celebrated 
Sir John Harrington, contains some interesting notices of Queen 
Elizabeth and James [. The latter, a Greek Ms. bought for the 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, among the collection of the 
late Professor Carlyle, but afterwards reclaimed as the property 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, to whom it was returned. The 
detailed description of the Ms. was drawn up by the late very 
learned Dr. C. Burney. The great merit of which account, as 
the book itself is now out of reach, consists of various readings 
of ancient authors, collated by Dr. Burney with this Ms. The 
authors thus illustrated by collation are, Libanius, Herodotus, 
᾿ Demosthenes, Simplicius, Heraclides, and Aphthonius. These 
various readings are here copied from Dr. Burney’s account, 

In the eleventh memoir, an account is given, by Mr. Μι:- 
LINGEN, another Royal Associate, of an important coin of Me- 
tapontum ; which, as the author truly says, affords ‘‘ a striking 
instance of the assistance to be derived from the study. of 
archeology, towards explaining many obscure passages of. an- 
cient writers, particularly such as relate to the arts.” 

The author here illustrated is Sophocles, who, in the open- 
ing of the Trachiniz, applies to Achelous the term βούπρωρος. 
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An mspection of this coin, on which the figure of that river-god 
appears, as a man with a flowing beard, and the horns of a bull, 
affords a convincing argument that this only was intended by 
the epithet Bodzpwgos; not, as some have supposed, that he 
had the entire head of a bull, which is inconsistent with the 
aceount of the beard. Other valuable remarks occur in this 
paper, which can only be estimated by perusal. 

Another curious paper on coins, describes six, belonging toa 
city of Thessaly, otherwise very little known, named Κιέριον, op 
Cierium. Five of these were non-descript till Col. ΠΑ ΚΕ, 
the author of this memoir, undertook the task. They are all 
figured on the page; as ts that of Metapontum, at the bead of 
the preceding article. Col. Leake has here introduced two 
Greek inscriptions, found at Mataranga, by himself, which tend 
to ascertain the site of Cierium. 

The memoir by Mr. Mattuus,’ on the subject of political 
economy, is thus introduced by the author: ‘“ The purpose of 
the present paper is to show, that the natural and necessary 
conditions of the supply of all commodities, not subject to a 
monopoly, are represented and measured by the labor which 
they will ordinarily, and on an average, command ; and that no 
other object whatever can be substituted for labor, or can re- 
present and measure the natural and necessary conditrons of the 
supply of commodities.” 

The arguments of the learned author on this subject do not 
admit of abridgment ; and can only be duly estimated by persons 
well versed in this difficult but important science. 

The name of Col. LEAKE meets us again in the 15th memoir, 
in an elaborate account of a Latin inscription found at Stratani- 
cela, in Asia Minor; which, though naticed by Sherard in 
1709, and by Chishull and Ward after -him, was ‘never intirely 
made out till the task was undertaken by Mr. W. BANKEs, 
who had the earth cleared from the lower part of the stone, 
and copied every word that still remained legible. Col. Leake, 
in his very curious “ Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,” gave 
some remarks on the inscription, in its former state. The 
whole is here presented to the public, and illustrated with the 
asual care and sagacity of this eminent scholar. It rs ἃ docu- 
merit of undoubted curiosity, being an edict, or decree of ‘Dio- 
᾿ clesian, for fixing a maximum of prices on cominadities through- 
out the Roman empire. ᾿ 
The concluding paper, resulting from the united labors of the 
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Right Hon, Caan tes Yorke and Cot. Leaxe, ts employed 
on the new and very difficult subject of Egyptian hieroglyphres. 
The authors say : 

‘ It cannot be questioned that the difficulty of studying hieroglypbios 
and the slow progress that has hitherto been made in their explanation, 
has in a great measure been caused by a want of accuracy in our copies 
ofthem. It was very natural that travellers should have been neéglir 
gent in regard to figures, of which there was little expectation of ever 
understanding the meaning. Since some light has been thrown oa 
them, however, more correct copies have been obtained ; and it is hoped 
that every possible attention will in future be paid to that which 18 BO 
essential to the progress of this interesting inquiry. 

it was with a view to the objects just stated, that the Royal Society 
of Literature decided on continuing the publication of Dr. Yeang’s 
selection of hieroglyphics. It is partly with a similar view, and partly 
in the hope of attracting some attention towards the Egyptian antiqui- 
ties in England, and of throwing some light on ‘the history of Egyptian 

‘art, that two of the members of the Royal Society of Literature have 
now the honor of presenting to the Society sketches (by Mr. Schazf) 
of some of the most remarkable of those monuments, the greater part 
of which are in the British Museum. 

The ardor with which these able men are pursuing the dis- 
coveries of Young, Champollion, and Salt, cannot be too highly 
commended : and they are here acting intirely in concert with 
the Society itself; which in this volume announces the publica- 
tron of twenty lithographical plates of inedited hieroglyphres,— 
forming a third fasciculus of a work, which was begun by a 
society called the Egyptian Society, but whose labors were 
discontinued for want of adequate support from the public. I¢ 
came exactly within the plan of the present Society to take-up 
and continue-a learned work, so ‘circumstanced, whitch 1 15 1f- 
tended further to pursue. The plates of hierogly phics are stil 
formed under the superintendance of Dr. Young, by whom the 
former fasciculi were prepared. 

[τ is impossible not to wish success to a Society so engaged © 
in the cause of general literature; nor can any but favorable 
omens be drawn from the specinren now presented to the 
public. 





The Annual Report of the Society contains a Synopsis of the 
Papers which have been read at the Ordinary Meetings, and 
which will form the Second Part of the First Volume of Trans- 
actions, I 


I.—A Continnation of “ Memotrs of the Introduction of Greck Dite- 
rature into England after the Dark Ages. ” By’P. F. Tytler, Esq. HA. 
R.S.L. This portion of Mr. Tytler’ 5 manuscript comprises a part of 
the life of Thomas Lynacre, viz.: bis education at Oxford ; his studies 
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in Italy, under Politian and Chalcocondyles; his appointment to be 
physician to Henry the Seventh and the Princess Mary, and one of the 
tators of Arthur, Prince of Wales; his translation of ‘“‘ the Sphere” of 
Proclus; the publication of his work, entitled, ““ De Emendat4 Strac- 
turé Latini Sermonis,” and of the “ Rudiments of Latin Grammar,” 
written in English. 

I1.— On an Inscription tn the Ionic Dialect, from the neighborhood 
of Priene.”: By W.M. Leake, Esq. M.R.S.L. This inscription, in 
very ancient characters, which is engraven in four lines, .from right to 
left, on the bronze figure of a dying hare, is as follows :—T21 ΑΠΟΑ- 
AQNI TO! TIPIHAHI M’ANE@HKEN ἩΦΑΙΣΤΊΩΝ. Colonel Leake considers 
fIPIHAHI (the only word that presents any difficulty), as the Ionic dative 
of TIPIHNEYT, with the additional lonism of N converted into A, as in 
“πλεύμων and λίτρον for πνεύμων and νίτρον, ἴα the kindred Attic. He re- 
marks, that some of the public inscriptions found.at Priene, are in the 
folic or Doric dialect; which appears singular, as Priene was a city 
of Ionia; and he accounts for the singularity by supposing that, on 
some particular occasion, the Prienenses, in part a Boeotian culony, 
venewed the memory of that descent, by laying aside the Ionic form, 
and assuming the /Zolic, in their public acts. The most probable oc- 
wasion was on the liberation of the Greek cities of Asia by Alexander 
the Great; and the change of dialect may have been intended as a 
compliment to the conqueror, who, as a Macedonian, was of Xolic 
origin. Hephezstion, a lover of the chase, appears to have dedicated 
this elegant emblem of his favorite recreation to the patron god of 
hanters; and although we have no account of a temple of Apollo at 
Priene, yet it is highly probable, that one of the buildings, remains of 
which are found among the ruins, was dedicated to that deity; who is 
expressly said, in the hymn to Apollo by Homer, to have taken delight 
in Mount Mycale, on which Priene is built. 
 TYI.—* On some Egyptian Monuments in the British Museum and 
ether Collections.” By the Right Hon.@harles Yorke, M.R.S.L. and 
ἽΝ. M. Leake, Esq. M.R.S.L. This paper consists of descriptions and 
explanations of several drawings of the finest works of Egyptian art in 
England, intended to facilitate the important study of the hieroglyphies. 
In an appendix are subjoined extracts from two letters, addressed to 
the Rev. G. A. Browne, of Trinity College, Cambridge, by M. Cham- 
pollion, on the subject of the drawing (No. 14), representing the Cover 
of the Sarcophagus of Rameses Meiamoun, brought from Thebes, 
and presented to that University by Belzoni. The Appendix also con- 
tains eight inedited Greek inscriptions, copied in Egypt, by Mr. W. 
Bankes, Mr. Salt, Mr. Henry Lewis, and the late Mr. Cooke, together 
with some remarks on them. . 

IV.—Portions of a manuscript, entitled, “ Remarks on Brut Tystlio, 
« Fabulous Chronicle, erroneously attributed to a British Prince of the Se- 
venth Century, and printed in the second volume of the Myrvyrtan Arche- 
ology of Wales.” By the Rev. Edward Davies, R.A.R.S.L.: 

_ Vi— Observations on the First Line of the Iliad.” By Granville 
Penn, Esq. M.R.S.L. The writer remarks, that while the modern 
commentators on Homer labor, without effect, to reduce this cele- 
brated verse within metrical rules, we know from the authority of 
Plutarch, that it was anciently held to be peculiar as tuerpos, or “ exce- 
dens mensuram,’ as Henry Stephens renders the word. The object of 
this paper is, to inquire how the Greeks, or rather the poet himself, 
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‘enanciated the line; in which inquiry Mr. Penn takes for his guide an 
-Observation of Plutarch, in the ninth book of the ‘‘ Symposiacs,” that 
the first line of the Iliad is equisyllabic with the first line of the Odyssey, 
-as the last line of the Iliad is with the last line of the Odyssey. Ac- 
cordingly, the last line of each poem is found to consist of exactly six- 
teen syllables; but while the number expressed, by the ordinary enun- 
-Ciation, in the first line of the Iliad, gives sixteen syllables, the firat 
line of the Odyssey contains seventeen syllables. Mr. Penn suggests 
that the poet, im the first line of the Iliad, paused at the penthemimer, 
closing with the address, θεὰ; and renewed the arsis on the following 
«8016. ‘Tho line would then be read— 


. μὴν & | dé, Θὲ | ἃ-- Πηλη | iade | ὦ “Ax? | Arjds, 
instead of the usual form— 
μῆνϊν ἄεδὲ Clad Πη---ληϊαδῶ “Αχιληδε 


. VI—“ Observations on sume extraordinary Anecdotes concernt 
Alexander ; and on the Eastern Origin of several Fictions, popular in ay 
Serent Languages of Europe.” By Sir W. Ouseley, Knt. R.A.RS.L. 
The former part of this paper relates to several fabulous anecdotes re- 
specting Alexander the Great, commonly supposed to be of eastern 
invention, but assigned by the writer chiefly to Julius-Valerius, author 
-of the * Res Gestz Alexandri Macedonis.” In the latter part, Sir W. 
Ouseley reclaims in favor of eastern writers, the invention of several 
popular fictions, such as Pope's “ January and May,” Boccacio’s fourth 
story, Parnell’s “ Hermit,” the story of “ Santon Barsisa,” various 
tales in the “ Gesta Romanorum,” &c., and others, which have hitherto 
been supposed to be of European origin. 

γ11.---- On a Poem recently published at Paris, by M. Crapelet, in the 
Appendiz to an edition of the Correspondence of Henry VIII.” By Sharon 
Turner, Esq. R.A.R.S.L. By comparing this poem with an extract 

‘quoted by M. Meteren, in the Histoire des Pays Bas, and alluded to 
by Barnet, Mr. Turner concludes that it is the long lost narrative 
written by Crispin, Bishop of Miberve, who was resident in London at 
the period of the execution of Anne Boleyn. This narrative states 
some curious néw bistorical facts; and is valuable in consequence of 
having been written immediately after the events it describes, and from 
being the work of an impartial foreigner of bigh rank and abilities. 

VILL.—*“ Indication of an Insititivus Latin term in the Hellenistic 

Greek, inveterately mistaken for a genuine Greek Word.” By Granville 
Penn, Esq. M.R.S.L. ‘The term referred to is ἐλώκησε, which occars in 
St. Peter’s account of the suicide of Judas, in the Acts of the Apostles: 
ΤΙρήνης. γενόμενος ἰλώκησε μεσὸς, English translation, “ falling long he 
burst asunder in the midst.” In St. Matthew's Gospel, the word ased 
to express the same act is ἀπήγξατο, “ he hanged himself.” 

The writer contends, that ἐλάκησε is not, as has generally been su 
posed, derived from the same theme as λάχε, ὅλωκε, λωκεῖν, Sc. found, in 
classical writers, with the signification of sunare, sonitum dare, cum 
strepitu rumpi, &c., but that it is an inflection of λακίω, a rendering, in 
Greek letters, of the Latin verb laqueo, to halter, or ensnare ; used, like 
many Latin verbs, in the active voice, but with a passive or reflective 
sense, i. 6. Jaqueatus est, or laqueavit se, And, by further adverting 
to the peculiar manner in which the traitor appears to haye accom. 
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plished his death, vis. by throwing himself headlong from a great 
eight, and being suddenly caught midway (μέσος) in the noose, he 
shows that the periphrastic language of St. Peter, and the single ex- 
pression of St. Matthew, may be reconciled, as identically descriptive 
of the same act. 
| ¥X.—* Extraets from Manuscripts relative to English History.” By 
the Rev. Τ. Ὁ. Fosbroke, H.A. R.S.L. This paper contained the 
following articles, viz. : 

1. Matters relating to the University of Oxford.—From the Cotton 
Mss. in the British Museum—-Fanstina, C. VII. 

2. Curious Custom connected with the Law of Gavelkind.—Har- 
leian Mss., No. 1609. 

3. Specimens of Natural History among our Ancestors.—Cotton 
Mss., Cleopatra, B. iv. 

4. Matters relating to the Ancient Peerage.—Cotton Mss., Titus, 
D. xxi. Herald’s Certificate concerning the assumption of the Arms of 
England by Mary Qucen of Scots.—thid. 

5. The Graces at Meals, real or pretended, in use among the Puri- 
tans.—Harlcian Mss., No. 532. 

X.— On the Portland Vase. By James Millingen, Esq., R.A.R S.L. 
The object of this memoir is, to determine the story represented on 
this celebrated monument of ancient art. By the antiquaries who 
first announced its discovery, in the sixteenth century, it was sup- 
‘posed to represent the Birth of Alexander the Great. A subsequent 
‘opinion was, that the subject related to the Judgment of Paris; a third, 
that it contained the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. Winckelmann, 
however, and other eminent archeologists, think that it represents the 
Marriage of Thetis and Peteus: to this last opinion Mr. Millingen ac- 
cedes, and illustrates it by various arguments and a critical examina- 
tion of the sculptures. Other ancient monuments, he observes, since 
discovered, confirm this explanation, and afford us all the certainty of 
‘which such inquiries are susceptible.” Mr. Miflingen assigns the 
‘Portland Vase ‘to the age of the Antonines, or at the earliest to that of 
Hadrian. 

X1.—*“ A Memoir on the Vitrified Forts of Scotland.” By the Rev. J. 
Jamieson, D.D., R.A.R.S.L. To account for the present appearance 
of these structures, which are peculiar to Scotland, four different 
‘theories have been conceived. ᾿ 

The first theory, published in the Edinburgh Magazine, in the year 
1787, viz. that they were formed by pouring liquid mortar between two 
walls of loose stones, Dr. J. regards as merely a vague conjecture, 
founded on vulgar tradition. For the second theory, viz. that these 
forts are the remains of volcanoes, which idea originated with Pen- 
nant, he shows that there is no foundation in their actual appearance. 
The third, proposed by Lord Woodhouselee, in a memoir published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, is considered at 
greater length. Jn this theory, the vitrification 1s ascribed to combus- 
tion; either in consequence of the forts baving been used as the posi- 
tiohs of fire-beacons, or from their having been set fire to by an enemy. 

The theory, respecting the construction of these forts, whieh Dr. 
Jamieson adopts, is that of intentional vitrification, by ignition kept 
up, fora long time, in a wall originally formed of timber and loose 
stones, mixed together for that purpose. This theory has been sup- 
ported by severdi antiquaries. Dr. J., in confirmation of it, gives an 
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account of an examination made. by himself, of two of the most re- 
markable specimens of the vitrified forts, viz. that called the Castle-Hill 
of Finhaven, and another seven or eight miles east’ of Dandee, on one 
of the collections of hills called “ the Laws.” These appear to have 
been both links of a regular chain of forts, constructed apparently for 
fire-beacons, by which, in case of the approach of an enemy, the whole 
district might be alarmed. ι, : 

XII.—“ A Description of the Chartulary of Flaxley Abbey, in the 
County of Gloucester.” By Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. M.R.S.L. The 
document referred to, which was exhibited to the meeting, is in the 
form ofaroll. It was unknown to Dugdale, ‘Tanner, and the editors 
of the New Monasticon; having been recently discovered among the 
private deeds of Thos. Wynniatt, Esq. of Stanton, Gloucestershire. It 
contains an account of the rents payable to the abbey; of the privi- 
leges of the abbey, granted by Popes Celestine III. and Alexander 
III.; together with a catalogue (one of the oldest of the kind extant) 
of the Abbey library. Β 

. The chartulary of the Abbey οἵ Flaxley appears to have been written 
in the reign of King John. 

Χ]].--- Transcript of a Manuscript relating to Henry the Fifth of 
England, preserved in the King's Library at Paris; with prefatory and 
supplementary Notes.” By J. G. Smith, M.D. M.RS.L. This docuo- 
ment was among the materials which Doctor Smith had collected for 
a history of the Battle of Agincourt; an undertaking which he bas 
been induced to abandon. It is thus described in the ‘ Bibliothéque 
de la France ?”—* Factum du Sieur de Gaucourt, contre Louis, Seigneur 
@ Estouteville, od-il y a plusieurs choses curieuses sur la battaille d’ Azin- 
cour.” De Gaucoart was among the persons of consequence taken 
prisoners at the surrender of Harfleur. The Ms. is a memorial, ad- 
dressed to the Court of Requests at Paris, which accuses the King of 
England of a breach of promise, in having detained De Gaucourt a pri- 
soner in England, after the punctual performance, on his part, at great 
trouble and expense, ofthe conditions of his liberation, which had been 
named by Henry himself. He states, that he did not recover his liberty 
until after the king’s decease—nor then, without the payment ofa 


ransom of 10,000 crowns, besides the fulfilment of the original con- 
itions. 
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HORTUS ANGLICUS. 


Οὐκ cura Angliacos tandem exornaverit hortos, 

Natura monstrante viam; αὐ reddita sylvis 

Gratia; quo in melius cultz, quibus artibus δυσί 

Delicig: villarum, et [εἰ ruris honores, 

Expediam ; cum prisca adeo cultura recessit 

Paulatim, et veteris percunt vestigia forme. 
Scilicet obscuris stabant in vallibus olim 
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Antique proavorum ‘des ; tum plurima sylva’ 
Desuper, et multos longum servata per anuos, | 
Nigranti picea, taxique horrentibus umbris, 
Claudebat circum, et Zephyros arcebat ameenos. 
Quin ibi gramineo congestas aggere moles 
Nimirun, et certis dimensum partibus zquor 
Cernere erat, tristesque aditus, atque ordine longo 
Ulmorum seriem, textisque umbracula ramis. 
Preterea ingeuti spatio porrecta jacebat’ 
Tarda palus, valloque ibi circumfusa tenebant 
Stagna locum, hinc tetri gelida sub nocte vapores, 
Limosaque unda spissaque uligine pasti, 
Per thalamos late atque humentis limnina tecti 
Volvere se, nebulaque domos amplectier atra. 
Quid si quis vario distinctds ordiue terras 
Inspexisse velit, certasque exquirere formas, 
Naturaque sequi leges; tum se nova passim 
Continuo rerum ante oculos attollat imago: 
Tum pulchre auspiciis surgant majoribus wdes - 
Extemplo, et dulces lztis in sedibus horti 
Pandant se subito, et cultu meliore nitescant. 
Quippe illa ingentes excelso culmine niontes 
Et densas sylvarum umbras, collesque supinos 
Ostendit, liquidosque lacus, pelagusque profundum ; 
Illa quidem virides felici gramine campos, 
Et nemora, et saltus, sparsisque intersita dumis 
Pascua, et errantes placidis in vallibus amnes. 
Ergo etiam has leges, hec tanta exempla secutus. 
Arte nova cultor tandem, insolitoque labore, 
Magnum opus aggreditur, ceeptisque ingentibus instat. 
Principio veteres lucos et opaca parentum 
Molitur ferro nemora, et concedere retro 
Imperat; hinc late spatioso ut limite campus 
Excipiat solem, et foecundis imbribus aucta 
Purpureos adeo flores et gramina tellus 
Fundat bumi facile, et viridi se vestiat herba. 
At juga summa idem, et celsi latera ardua montis 
Ingenti ramorum umbra, densisque coronat 
Arboribus, quoniam sublimi in vertice longe, 
Spectanti pulchram speciem variosque colores 
Objiciant validis agitata cacumina ventis. 
Parte alia tepidos si qua conversus in Austros 
Collis amet facili sese demittere clivo; 
Hic nemus extendit late, et nascentia primum 
Virgulta, ac ramos ima de stirpe fluentes 
Compescit ferro, spinasque evellit inertes ; 
Inter enim labens, Zepbyris spirantibus, aura 
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Sic puro subeat spatio, Phoebique calores 

Temperet estivos, et leni mulceat umbram 

Frigore ; tum leves interlucentia truncos 

Rura bine prospicias sparsim, vicinaque tecta 
Villarum, atque humili surgentem a culmine fumum. 

Jnterea ante domos primisque in sedibus horti 
Eligitur locus; hyberne qua tedia brume 
Fallenti et segnes ducenti ignavius horas 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, aurasque salubres 
Accipere, et vernos liceat preesumere soles. 
Scilicet hinc liber pateat prospectus ab omni 
Parte loci, hic passim nitidis instrata lapillis 
Inter odoratis consertam floribus herbam 
Semita signet humum, et sinuoso tramite currat. 
Quin varios etiam vicino in margine callis 
Miscebis circum frutices, omnemque notabis 
Arte locum, εἰ foliis que sunt discrimina cunctis. 
Sic positi inter se mistos variare colores, 
Innumeri ut possint foetus, quot olentia late 
Arbusta, et semper frondes induta recentes, 

Aut suaves Arabum sylvz, saltusve profundi 
America, et nostris immiserit India terris. 

Hic virides lauri, et rubris lztissima baccis 
Arbutus, et que se foliis bicoloribus alte 
Extulit, et ramos rhododaphne extendit olentes. 
Hic et phylliria, et lati praenuncia veris 
Ceruleis syringa comis, hic flore ligustrum 
Purpureo, et socias amplexa tenaciter ulmos 
Cerinthe suaves circum diffundit odores. 

Quid memorem arbuteos foetus, quos cultor habendos 
Precipue querit, miroque exposcit amore ? 
Aspice ab Eois veniens pulcherrima sylvis 
Extendit platanus frondes, stratosque per berbam 
Protegit hospitio, et large supereminet umbra. 
Hic robusta larix, que circum plurima sese 
Projicit Alpinos apices, queeque ardua longe 
Vicino gaudens fluvio crassaque palude 
Eridani magnum pretexit populus amnem. 
Quinetiam hic patriis abies in montibus olim 
Extremo subjecta polo et borealibus Austris ; 
Ergo non hyemes illam, non frigora ceeli 
Ulla premunt, valida quamvis agitata procella 
Nimirum, et sevis vexata Aquilonibus heret 
Leta solo sterili et ventos contemnit inanes. 
Hic ulmi, tilieque et que magis omnibus una 
Indigenam sese jactat, frondosaque ceelo - 
Attollit capita et longum stat quercus in zvum : 
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Necnon et patulis texant umbracula ramis 
Castanee virides, et levi cortice fagus ; 
Non alia aut se vere novo viridantior arbos 
Induit in florem, autumai vel frigore primo 
Formosos adeo variata fronde colores 
Explicat, et sylvas flaventi lumine vestit. 
Quales sepe suo pendentes desuper amni 
In ripis spectat Thamesis, fluvieque sereno 
Alluit, et paris placide interlabitur undis. 

Nec minus interea superat pars altera curse 
Irriguos passim fontes et viva per agros 
Flumina sufficere, et latices preebere recentes. 
Sive cadens lzves topbos atque illita musco 
Saxa super, tenui decusrat murmure rivus 
Herbosam in vallem, pluraque rosaria lympha 
Irriget, aut ripis secreta parte sub altis 
Sternat aquas tacite, atque unda subsistat inerti. 
Seu procul in medio sinuosis flexibus amuis 
Querat iter, largoque bumectet flumine campos ; 
Quem tandem oppositus supremo in limite callis 
Objectu laterum tegat, aut densissima sylva 
Excipiat vepientem, et opacis occulat umbris. 

At qua fda situ jampridem ulvaque palustri 
Stagna jacent, alto que colles audique, vallo 
Includunt circum, et dense nigra ilice sylva, 
Hic adeo fluvios, et callectum agmen aquarum 
Deducit, ripisque ima tellure cavatis 
Dat spatium pelago, et fluctus vasto excipit alveo. 
Scilicet hic sero errantem sub vespere szepe 
Suaviter aspirans Zephyrus leuesque susurri 
Ventorum, et colo tempestas pura sereno, 
Invitent melius; tum sole micantia saxa 
Occiduo, et sylvas tremula sub luce coruscas 
Spectanti, placidique lacus spatia ampla tuenti, 
Expleri nequeunt oculi; et nova gaudia sensus 
Mulcent, ingentique avimum dulcedine tangunt. 

Preesertim si forte alto de culmine saxi 
Projecte jamdudum arces, et moenia bello 
Fracta olim immineant ; aut si qua in valle virenti, 
Quas sibi Religio quondam sacraverit xdes, 
Delubra antique jam nunc vestigia fame 
Ostendunt ;—adeo veterum monumenta virorum 
Fataque, fortunasque, eversaque nomina rerum 
Respicere, et tacito juvat indulgere dolori. 

Quid referam quale officium manus emula prestet 
Artificis super, atque operum adjumenta ministret ? 
Scilicet hic valles inter, sylvasque tilentes, 
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Egregias saxi sedes, et templa columnis 

Marmoreis ponit, spatio qua porticus amplo 
Excipiat ventos, medioque errantibus zesta 

Sufficiat molles umbras, tacitosque recessus ; 

Hic etiam vivum pendenti pumice tectum, 
Nympharumque domos, gelidisque sedilia in antris 
Propter aquam ;—manet e cunctis labor ultimus ille, 
Et rura hos cults poscunt ornanda supremos. 

Has nimirum artes, hortisque hanc prima colendis 
Juvenisse viam, et penitus recludere fontes 
Ausa novos, sese ante omnes pulcherrima tellus 
Extulit, et propriam sibi vindieat Anglia laudem. 
Nec vero Hispanim sylvz, nec Gallia tantum 
Se tollit fama; nec jam ditissima tellus 
Ausoniz, quamvis gravidis vineta racemis 
Ostente late, et pingui se jactet oliva; 

Purpureo quamvis ibi semper lumine campos 
Vestiat, ac pura regnet sol aureus ethra. 

Ergo etiam (nec vana fides) hzec cura colendi 
Cum jam per terras perfecta increverit arte, 

Vos rura, Angligene, tandem, villasque paternas, 
Vos proavim sedes, atque arva antiqua coletis 
Tutius, et longos leti sperabitis annos : 

Quippe umbra cedente magis, sylvisque recisis 
Hinc illinc, campis sic nempe salubrior aura 
Suecedet, penetrangque Auster per aperta lovorum 
Humentes nebulas citius tetrosque vapores 
Expellet flabris, atque aéra verret inertem. 

Ipse etiam variis redolens tot floribus bortus, 

Et succum arboreo sudantem e cortice miscens, 
Spirabit, suavesque in ventum sparget odores. 

Preterea dum rura oculis pulcherrima sepe 
Lustrare, et lztos spectare assuescitis hortos ; . 
Jucundo hine animus visu mitescere discet 
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Sensum, atque in pulchras se accinget promptior artes : 


Hinc porro teneri luctus, lacrymzque volentes, 
Pectoraque alterius.secum miserata dolores. 
Hinc etiam fugient insane turbida mentis 
Gaudia, et irarum sedato corde tumultus, 
Atque auri malesuada fames, et foeda libido. 
Tum placidi demum subeant precordia sensus, 
Castus amor, sanctique ignes, et firnia sereni 
Pax animi, et pura innocuo sub pectore virtus. 
Scilicet hoc ritu Paradisi in vallibus olim 
Adamus vixit, felixque beata peregit 
Secula ; cum bacca nemorum uutritus et herba 
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Degeret incolumis, morbique et funeris expers 
Fragrautem Zephyrum ambrosiosque hauriret odores. 
Necdum ille illecebris scelerum jam hostisque maligni 
Cesserat insidiis, animoque exceperat regro 

Peccati labem, atque eterne semina culpz. 


E. COOPER, 
1791. CoLL. Rec. Oxon. 
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NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. 


XIV. Lib. I. Cap. 134, init. οἱ ἔφοροι---ἐν τῇ πόλει τὴν ξύλλη- 
Ψιν ἐποιοῦντο" ‘‘ the ephori attempted to execute the arrest within 
the walls.” Το attempt, to offer, to be ready or willing to do a 
thing, are among the meanings which diverge from the primary 
signification of the Greek present. 144, init. ἣν ἐθέλητε ἀρχὴν 
μὴ ἐπικτᾶσθαι ἅμα πολεμοῦντες, “ if you will consent to give up 
altogether the idea of attempling foreign conquest at the same 
time that you are engaged in a defensive war:” where ἐπικτήσασ - 
Gas would imply making acquisitions. 180. of ᾿Αθηναῖοι οὔτε 
τἄλλα ὑπήκουον, οὔτε τὸ ψήφισμα xadypouy “the Athenians would 
neither comply with the other demands, nor repeal the act in 
question :” as Xen. Anab., iv. 1, 9. of δὲ Καρδοῦχοι ovre καλούν- 
τῶν ὑπήκουον, οὔτε ἄλλο Ts φιλικὸν οὐδὲν ἐποίουν. 140, ovre αὐτοὶ 
δίκας πω ἥἤτησαν, οὔτε ἡμῶν διδόντων δέχονται" where the notion of 
willingness 1s contained alike in διδόντων and in δέχονται" “ they 
have neither on their part demanded an arbitration, nor are they 
willing to accept of one when we are ready to give it;” or, more 
briefly, ‘‘ they refuse an arbitration when we offer it.” Διδόναι, 
especially, is of frequent occurrence in this use. IV. 19. Aexe- 
δαιμόνιοι δὲ ὑμᾶς προκαλοῦνται ἐς σπονδὰς καὶ διάλυσιν πολέμου, δι- 
δόντες μὲν εἰρήνην καὶ ξυμμαχίαν καὶ ἄλλην φιλίαν πολλὴν καὶ οἰκειό- 
Tyra ἐς ἀλλήλους ὑπάρχειν, ἀνταιτοῦντες δὲ τοὺς ἐκ τῆς νήσου ἄνδρας, 
where ἀνταιτοῦντες 18, in meaning as in construction, the antithesis 
of διδόντες. Xen. Ages.'4, 6. διδόντος αὐτοῦ παμπολλὰ δῶρα, εἶ 
ἀπέλθοι ἐκ τῆς χώρας. So in Latin, Virg. Ain. xii. 391. acri 
cui captus amore Ipse suas artes, sua munera letus Apollo Au- 
gurium, citharamque dabat, celeresque sagittas. Ile, ut depositi 
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proferret fata parentis, Scire potestates herbaram usumque 
medendi Maluit. Martial. lib. vi. Epigr. xvi. ult. Sexcentos 
modo: qui dabat, negavit: ‘‘the bidder who had just before 
‘offered six hundred sestertii.” Id. ib. x. Epigr. Ixxv. Mille 
dabam nummos: noluit accipere. Virg. AEn, vi. 467. Talibus 
/iineas ardentem et torva tuentem Lenibat dictis animum, lacry- 
masque ciebat. Illa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat. 


Ibid. τὴν ξύλληψιν ἐποιοῦντο" not simply, ‘‘ attempted to arrest 
him,” which would rather have been ξυνελάμβανον, or ξυλλαβεῖν 
ἐπεχείρησαν, but “ attempted to execute the arrest ;” the arrest 
with which they were charged. On the importance of the arti- 
cle, see the former part of this paper, Classical Journal, No. 
LxX1x. p. 110. 


XV. Cap. 135, ad fin. of δὲ, πεισθέντες, πέμπουσι μετὰ τῶν 
“Μακεδαιμονίων, ἑτοίμων ὄντων ξυνδιώκειν, ἄνδρας, &c. In con- 
junction with the Lacedzmonians, who offered to join in the 
pursuit ;” for this is the full import of ἑτοῖμος when followed 
by an infinitive. IV. 110. εὐθὺς στρατεύει ἐτὶ Τορώνην τὴν 
Χαλκιδικὴν, κατεχομένην ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων' καὶ αὐτὸν ἄνδρες ὀλίγοι 
ἐπήγοντο, ἑτοῖμοι ὄντες τὴν πόλιν παραδοῦναι. Xen. Cyrop. vii. 
4, 8. ἀπ᾿ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν Καρῶν παρῆσαν πρὸς αὐτὸν, ἑτοῖμοι ὄντες 
δέχεσθαι ἐπὶ τὰ τείχη. Anab. v. 9, Φ. ὁ δὲ Κορύλας, ὃς ἐτύγχανε 
τότε Παφλαγονίας ἄρχων, πέμπει παρὰ τοὺς Ἕλληνας πρέσβεις, λέ- 
yovras, ὅτι Κορύλας ἑτοῖμος εἴη τοὺς Ἕλληνας μήτε ἀδικεῖν, pare 
αὐτὸς ἀδικεῖσθαι. Dinarch. adv. Demosth. p. 96, 35. xdv αὶ ταῦτα 
ἀληθῆ, ἀποθνήσκειν ἑτοῖμός εἶμι" “1 stake my life on the falsehood 
of this statement.” Sophocles Antig. 269, ed. Steph. ἥμεν δ᾽ éroi- 
μὸι καὶ μύδρους αἴρειν χεροῖν, καὶ πῦρ διέρπειν, &c. It would seem 
to be nothing more than an ellipsis for ἑτοῖμος εἶναι φάναι, 
λέγειν, &c. as cap. 28. Κερκυραῖοι ἀντέλεγον .---ἑτοῖμοι εἶναι καὶ 
ὥστε ἀμφοτέρους μένειν κατὰ τὴν χώραν' where the abbreviated 
form; it may be, would not have been consistent with the for- 
mality and fulness of historical narrative-—The above rule 
ought not, perhaps, to be considered as holding good with re- 
gard to every particular instance in which the form under con- 
sideration occurs. oO 

XVI. Cap. 137, ad fin. καὶ viv ἔχων σε μεγάλα ἀγαθὰ δρᾶσαι 
πάρειμι. Not, “I aa present,” but “I am come,” or, more 
fully, <‘ 1 am here, being come,” according to the ordinary. sig- 
nification of παρεῖναι in historical narrative; there being very 
few passages in which it may not be so translated, while there are 
many in which the context renders such a translation necessary, 
V1. 88. Kai of τε ἐκ τῆς Κορίνθου πρέσβεις παρῆσαν ἐς τὴν Λακε- 
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Saipova, καὶ ὁ ᾿Αλκιβιάδης" not ἐν τῇ Δακεδαίμονι. VIII. 26, init. 
ἀγγέλλεται αὐτοῖς τὰς ἀπὸ Πελοκοννήσου καὶ Σ᾽ κελίας ναῦς ὅσον οὐ 
παρεῖναι. Xen. Cyrop. vil. 4, 8. ὁ δὲ Καδούσιος ἄγων τὸ στράτευ- 
μοι ἐπὶ τὴν Καρίαν ἦλθε, καὶ ἀπ᾿ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν Καρῶν παρῆσαιν πρὸς 
αὐτὸν, ἕτοιμοι ὄντες δέχεσθαι ἐπὶ τὰ τείχη. Anab. I. 4, 2. ἐκέλευσε 
(τοὺς φυγάδας, x. τ. A.) ξὺν αὐτῷ στρατεύεσθαι, ὑποσχόμενος αὐτοῖς, 
εἰ καλῶς καταπράξειεν ἐφ᾽ ἃ ἐστρατεύετο, μὴ πρόσθεν παύσασθαι, πρὶν 
αὐτοὺς χαταγάγοι οἴκαδε" οἱ δὲ ἡδέως ἐπείθοντο, (ἐπίστευον γὰρ αὐτῷ,) 
καὶ λαβόντες τὰ ὅπλα, παρῆσαν εἰς Σάρδεις. vii. 2, 5. ἀκοκλέοντι δὲ 
᾿λναξιβίῳ ἐκ Βυζαντίου ξυναντᾷ ᾿Αρίσταρχος ἐν Κυξικῷ, διάδοχος 
Κλεάνδρω, Βυζαντίου ἑρμοστής" ἐλέγετο δὲ, ὅτι καὶ ναύαρχος διάδοχος 
Πῶλος ὅσον οὐ παρείη ἤδη εἰς ᾿Ελλήσποντον. 3, 80. ἐγὼ δέ σοι, ὦ 
Σεύθη, δίδωμι ἐμαυτὸν καὶ τοὺς ἐμοὺς τούτους ἑταίρους, φίλους εἶναι 
πιστούς" καὶ νῦν πάρεισιν οὐδέν σε προσαιτοῦντες, ἀλλὰ καὶ προϊέμενοι, 
καὶ πονεῖν ὑπέρ σου καὶ προκινδυνεύειν ἐθέλοντες" and again in the same 
sentence : πολλοὺς δὲ ἄνδρας καὶ γυναῖκας καλὰς κτήσῃ, οὃς οὗ ληΐ- 
ζεσθαι δεήσει, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ φέροντες παρέσονται πρός σε δῶρα. After 
all, however, the truth or erroneousness of such remarks as the 
above will approve itself more satisfactorily to the reader from his 
own observation, made in the course of perusing the original 
writers, than from an accumulation of detached passages. 


XVII. Cap. 138. καὶ τὸ ξύμπαν εἰπεῖν, φύσεως μὲν δυνάμει, 
μελέτης δὲ βραχύτητι, κράτιστος δὴ οὗτος αὐτοσχεδιάζειν τὰ δέοντα 
ἐγένετο" the most capable of 4}1} πιθῆ. On the use of δὴ with a 
superlative, see the preceding part of this article, Classical 
Journal; No. yxix. It is of frequent occurrence in the wind- 
ing up of a description or character, as on the present occasion. 


XVIII. In the former part of this article (Lx1x.p. 108.) 8 
doubt was expressed, whether the construction ἀξιολογώτατον 
τῶν προγεγενημένων (Thuc. 1. 1.) could properly be considered ἂς 
identical with Milton’s “ Adam the goodliest man of men siace 
born.” Since the paper in question was written, we have met 
with a note of Hermann’s on Eurip. Med. 67, ed. Elmsl. ia 
which the proper force of this idiom is developed. ‘‘ Hic. que> 
que in lis, quz de superbativo et comparativo dicit vir doctiasi- 
mus, observantiorem eum regule, quam studiosiorem juste 
sententiarum interpretationis deprehendimus, qui et apud Ho- 
merum, Od. 4. 481. (σεῖο δ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεῦ, Οὔτις ἀνὴρ προπάροιθε μακάρ- 
τατος, oud ap ὀπίσσω) et apud Euripidem Androm. 6, (νῦν δ᾽ οὔτις 
ἄλλη δυστυχεστάτη γύνη Ἐμοῦ xepoxev, ἢ γενήσεταί ποτε) comparati- 
vum reponendum censeat. Neque enim avimadvertisse videtun, 
Greco sibi superlativum pro comparativo dicere, ubi hac dug 
simul indicare volunt, et majus quid esse alio, et omnino maxi- 
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mum,” He proceeds to illustrate this position by several examples; 
the first of which, isch. Eumen. 80, καὶ. νῦν τυχεῖν με τῶν πρὶν 
εἰσόδων μακρῷ Λριστα δοῖεν, is most immediately to our purpose ; 
the second, however, is an-excellent illustration of his own rule: 
we give it with its context: Herodot. iii. 119. "22 ydveu, εἰρωτᾷ 
σε ὁ βασιλεὺς, τίνα ἔχουσα γνώμην, τὸν ἄνδρα τε καὶ τὰ τέκνα ἔγκα- 
ταλιποῦσα, τὸν ἀδελφεὸν εἵλευ περιεῖναί σοι" ὃς καὶ ἀλλοτριώτατός 
τοι τῶν παίδων, καὶ ἧσσον κοχαρισμένος τοῦ ἀνδρός ἐστι. We may 
observe, by the way, with regard to one of the passages cited by 
Elmsley in the note of his Medea on which the above of Her- 
mann is a comment, that, on the principle laid down by the 
German critic, the reading ἀσφαλέστατα, exhibited by Lascaris 
and the greater part of the Mss. in Med. 726, (auol te γὰρ τάδ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἀσφαλέστατα, Σκῆψίν sw’ ἐχθροῖς σοῖς ἔχοντα δεικνύναι, Τὸ 
wey τ᾽ ἄραρε μᾶλλον,) may perhaps be considered preferable te 
ἀσφαλέστερα, Elmsley’s reading. 


Notes on the Latin Poets. 
I, TIBULLUS. 
XIX. Lib. iv. Carm. x. 3. 


Si tibi cura toge potior, pressumque quasillo 
Scortum, quam Servi filia Sulpicia. 
in the former of these two verses the majority of Mas. read, 
** Sit tbi cura toge potior.’ Other varieties are, “ Si 
tibi cura toge potior,” and “ Si tibi cura togw est po- 
τον." Quere, “ Si tibi curta toga est potior?” We are 
_ ot informed whether the toga worn by prostitutes was ac- 
᾿ tually shorter than that in commun use ; although this seems 
probable in itself, and although the curtailment of the toga 
was confessedly a mark of ignominy, and, as such, inflicted 
on certain criminals (Gronovius Thes. Antiq. T. v. col. 11387, 
8.) But curta may possibly mean “ tattered,’ thus convey- 
ang, like the pressum quasillo scortum, a sneer of contempt at 
the poverty and ill condition of the “ unfortunate woman ”' in 
question. This alteration (which has probably occurred . to 
others before us, although in the confined range of our reading 
st has not happened to us to meet with it) recelves some coun- 
tenance from the (otherwise) awkward repetition of cura within 
three lines following, v. 6. ‘‘ Ne cedam ignoto maxima cura 
toro ;” unless indeed the latter be, as some think, a false reading, 
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XX. Lib. 1. Carm. ii. 34. Quam Jocus circumvolat et 
Cupido. The rhythm of this line, as it at present stands, sa- 
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vours more of the Delicize Poetarum Scotorum than of Horace. 
He, who carried his Macadamization of Sappho so far as-to be 
. sparing in the use even of such lines as “" Pirius aut -impulsa 
cupressus Euro,”’ would have been appalled by the portent of a 
quadrisyllable occupying the very centre of ἃ Sapphic hende- 
casyllabus. Read “ circum volat.” ee 
X XI. Lib. i. Epist. ii. 46. Quod satis est, cui contigit, hic 
nihil amplius optat. The occurrence of a dactyl formed by a 
trisyllabic word in the third place of an hexameter, is as un- 
constitutional as that of a diiambus formed by a quadrisyllable 
in the second μέτρον of an iambic ; to say nothing of the pause 
after contigit, by which the crime is greatly aggravated: and 
though in satiric verse, which may be considered as a kind of 
half-lawless border-land between prose and the verse adapted to 
the higher kinds of poetry, the licence allowed is unquestionably 
great, we very much doubt whether it embraces so gross ἃ viole- 
tion of the common law of metre as that before us, of which there 
is no other instance in Horace. The passages most nearly in 
point are the following. I. De Arte Poet. 41. Nec facundia 
deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. Here, though not a cwesura, 
we have a quasi-cesura, arising from the intimate connexion of 
deseret and hunc ; not to add, that the pause after hunc con- 
tributes still farther to soften the ruggedness of the measure. 
Il. Lib. 1. Epist. xvin. 52. Possis: adde, virilia quod spe- 
ciostus arma. Here the extenuating circumstances, just men- 
tioned, are wanting; it 1s, however, distinguished from the 
verse more immediately under consideration, by the absence of 
that pause after the third foot, which constitutes the peculiar in- 
harmoniousness of the latter, LIT. Lib. ni. Sat. ii. 18]. 
Vestrim pretor, is intestabilis et sacer esto. In this instance 
the third and fourth foot are comprised within one word;.a 
flagrant violation of rhythm, it must be confessed, but less 
offensive in-degree than the one before us; besides that, from 
the nature of the word intestabclts, there was probably a stress 
on, and an almost imperceptible pause after, the first syllable‘ of 
the word, which would in some degree compensate for the un- 
metrical construction of the verse. To the above remarks ‘it 
may be added, as not irrelevant to the subject, that among some 
hundreds of hexameters which have come down to us among 
the satiric fragments of Lucilius, there is only one which:-can 
be addnced as parallel to any even of the above-citéd . ex- 
‘anples of license ; bearing about the same proportion to the 
aggregate of the fragments, which those four verses do to the 
entire body of Horace’s Satires and Epistles; a remarkable 
circumstance, when it is considered thatthe laxity of versifica- 
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tion agsuined by Lucilius was greater even than that of Horace. 
‘The instance alluded to occurs in a fragment quoted by Aulus 
Gellius, iv. 17, 1. : ᾿ 
. - ‘' Scipiade magno improbus objiciebat Asellus, 

Lustrum illo censore malum infelixque fuisse. 
We might be thought too intent on making out a case, if we 
were to hint at the possibility of Lucilius’s having: written 
“ Imprebu’ Scipiade magno objiciebat Asellus;” the alteration, 
however, is a very gentle one, and the corruption such as might 
easily be imagined to have taken place; nor would the non- 
production of the short vowel before sc form any difficulty, in- 
asmuch as several instances of this license occur in the course 
of the fragments. - 

With regard, then, to the verse of Horace under discussion, 
we are strongly disposed to prefer the reading of a majority of 
the Mes., and of all the early editions, “ Quod satis est, cul 
 contingit, mhil amplius optat.’” The commonly received text 
was first promulgated; we believe, by Lambinus, who thus 
annotates upon the passage : ‘Sic legendum est, et: ita scrip- 
tum reperi in tribus libris antiquiss. omnes quidem habent con- 
agit, non autem contingit.” In the Cambridge Horace of 
1099 the old reading is restored, with the following remark : 
** Lambinus tres Mas. secutus reponit, contigit, hic—. Ceteri 
dibri Mss. et meliores e vulgatis assentiunt lection! a nobis re- 
cepte ; nisi quod in Trin. et Cadomensi legatur, Cui satis eat 
quod contingit.” Bentley reads contingit, as do also Cuning- 
hame, Valart, and Kidd, Gesner follows the received reading. 
As regards the sense, both are equally good: the only other 
passage in Horace where quod satis occurs in a similar con- 
nexion, Lib. iii. Carm. xvi. 43, “‘ bene est, cui deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu,” seems rather to favor the. proposed 
alteration. . [{ is-easy to conceive that hic may originally have 
_ been added in the margin as a gloss, (the construotion of .the 
passage not having been obvious at first sight,) that it may from 
thence have found its way into the text, and that some later co- 
pyist, with a view of restoring the metre, which had been violated 
by the interpolation, may have altered contingit into contigit, 

We take this opportunity of noticing what appears to usa 
flagrant corruption in a line of Homer, LI. xv. (we have mislaid 
the reference to the line, but it occurs near the begmning ‘of 
the book)" οὐ μέμνῃ, ὅτε τ᾽ ἐκρέμω ὑψόθεν, ἐκ δὲ ποδοῖιν “Axpo- 
gas ἧκα δύω, Wherever a verse of unusual formation oceurs 
in Homer, the crities are sure to find something peculiar in the 
sense, something of which the sound: was mtended to be-an 
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echo, Accordingly, Clarke discovers a felicitous correspondence 
between the rhythm of this verse and the thing described. In what 
the resemblance consists, it is difficult to say; unless the uneasy 
situation of. the dactyl ἐκρέμω, hanging suspended, as it were, 
from the line with which it bas scarcely: any connexion, may be 
considered as analagous to that of Juno in the text. The truth 
however is, that the verse, as it now stands, is destitute of 
metre, and therefore not Homer’s. Read, ὅτε te χρέμω ὑψόθεν. 
The same alteration suggested itself to Bentley, though for a 
different reason: ὅτε τε χρέμω malebat Bentleius, scilicet ut 
Ionicum esset. Heyne Obss. in loc, Tom. vii. p. 7. Knight 
also reads Fore τε χρεμο [for xgepao] βυπσοθεν, but without as- 
signing any reason for the alteration. Wolf, who in his Pre- 
face to Homer, (ed, 1804, p. Ixviil.) speaking of the rules by 
which a reformer of the Homeric text ought to be guided with 
regard to the omission or retention of the augment, observer, 
“ Maxime accommodari debuit augmentum numerorum gratia,” 
nevertheless retains the reading ὅτε τ᾽ éxgéuw. The only ob- 
jection to the proposed change which occurs to us, is the re- 
currence of ἐχρέμω within three lines afterwards, in a situation 
which precludes the possibility of expunging the augment: σὺ 
δ᾽ ἐν αἴθερι καὶ νεφέλῃσιν ᾿Εκρέμω, ἠλάστεον δὲ θεοὶ κατὰ μακρὸν 
"Ὄλυμπον. ‘This however, if we remember rightly, is not un- 
frequent with Homer. A similar corruption in 1]. i. -106., 
Μάντι κακῶν, οὐ πώποτέ μοι τὸ κρήγυον εἶπες, passed current till 
the time of Heyne, who silently corrected οὔπω ποτέ. Knight 
also reads οὐ πῷ ποτε. Wolf retains οὐ πώποτε. To the above 
two passages may be added two, similarly cincumstanced, in the 
Odyssey: v. 63. ὕλη δὲ σπέος ἀμφιπεφύχει τηλεθόωσα, and vill. 
175. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ of χάρις ἀμφιπεριστέφεται ἐπέεσσιν. Read ἀμφὶ πε- 
φύκει, and ἀμφὶ περιστέφεται. Wolf has corrected the former 
errer, but not the fatter’ Koight reads ἀμφὶ πεφύκεε and ἀμφὶ 
περιστρέφεται. | 


Ili, LUCAN. 
XXII. Lib. v. 169, of the Sibyl: ““ Bacchatur demens 


aliena per antrum Colla ferens;” carrying her neck as if it 
were not her own. ‘This may be added to the passages quoted 
by Clarke and Ernesti as parallel to Homer’s γναθμοῖσι γελώων 
ἀλλοτρίοισιν, Od, xx, 347. , 

-X XLT. Lib. viii. 824. “ Haud equidem immerito Cumee 
carmine vatis Cautum, ne Nili Pelusia tangeret ora Hesperius 
miles.” ‘The use of egusdem here is unusual. Is puto under- 
stood ? or 18 the verse corrupt ? : 


“2 


Notes on - Lucan. 3ei 


XXIV. Lib. ix. 158. “ Evolvam busto numen jam gentibus 
Iain, Et tectum lino spargam per vulgus Osirin.” It may be as 
well to observe, that jam is not to be construed with evolvam, 
but with numen: “ Isis, who is by this time [in Lucan’s age] 
become the object of universal worship.” 


XXV. Ibid. 569. ““ An noceat vis ula bono?” How is it 
that no editor has ventured on the true reading, nulla? We 
quote the entire cantext: 

Quid quzri, Labiene, jubes? an liber in arniis 

Occubuisse velim potius, quam regna videre ? 

An sit vita nihil, sed longam differat etas ? 

An noceat vis nulla bono? fortunaque perdat 

. Opposita virtute minas ? laudandaque velle 

Sit satis, et nunquam successu crescat honestum ? 

Scimus, et hzec nobis non altius inseret Hammon. 
The origin, or at least the continued reception, of the reading 
alla, may be traced to a corruption in the line immediately pre- 
eeding: “ An sit vita nihil, sed longa? δὴ differat etas?” ‘The 
one kept the other in countenance. 


X XVI. Ib. 570. “ Laudandaque velle Sit satis,” &c. and 593. 
: Si veris magna paratur 
Fama bonis, et si successu nuda remoto 
Inspicitur virtus, quidquid laudamus in ullo 
Majorum, fortuna fuit. Quis Marte secundo, 
Quis tantum meruit populorum sanguine nomen? 
Hunc ego per Syrtes Libyeque extrema triumphum 
Ducere maluerim, quam ter Capitolia curru 
Scandere Pompeii, quam frangere colla Jugurtha. 
‘Compare Wordsworth’s Sonnet on the Death of Schill. 
| Brave Schill! by death delivered, take thy flight 
From Prussia’s timid region. Go, and rest 
With heroes ’mid the islands of the blest, 
Or in the fields of empyrean light. 
A meteor wert thou in a darksome night ; 
Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 
Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 
Fixed as a star: such glory is thy mght. 
Alas! it may not be: for earthly fame 
Is Fortune’s frail dependant ; yet there lives 
A Judge, who, as man clainis by merit, gives ; 
To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim, 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed ; 
In whose pure sight all virtue shall succeed. 
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IV. MARTIAL. 
XXVIII. The well-known epitaph on Sir John Vanbrugh, 


Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee, . 
has been traced to a modern Latin poem by Pierre Juste Sautel, 
entitled, “ Culicis Exequie :” 
Fertur apis treraulo dixisse loquacula bombo, 
Hutc sis, terra, levis; nam fuit iste tibi. 
Sautel, however, is himself indebted to Martial, lib. v. epigr. 
xxxiv. on the death of a child uf six years οἷά: 
Mollia nec rigidus cespes tegat ossa, nec illi, 
Terra, gravis fueris; non fuit illa tibi. 
If the English epigram is a copy, it is more probably borrowed 
from Martial than from Sautel. 


V. SULPICIA. ᾿ 
ἼΧΧΨΙΠΙ. Sat. 39. Quid facimus? Graios hominumque re- 


liquimus urbes, Ut Romana foret magis his instructa magistris. 
“Plena est Sulpicie sententia. Olin, inquit, Athenas, Rho- 
dum, aliasque, philosophorum, qui.soli hominum nomine digni 
sunt, civitates dereliquimus, ut his apud nos vocatis urbs Ro- 
mana sapienti# preceptis imbueretur.” Miscellanee Observa- 
tiones Critice, Amst. 1736. vol. VII. p. 257. We rather in- 
cline to think that Aominum, in this passage, has no such empha- 
tical meaning as is attributed to it, but that it is merely synony- 
mous with Graiorum ; ; *€ Graios eorumque urbes:” the same 
form of speech, a little diversified, which occurs repeatedly in 
this Satire: 29, leges et Graia inventa retractans. 37, Et studia, 
et sapiens hominum nomengue genusque ; 1. 6. et studia sapien- 
tiz, et ipsos sapientes erhaps also 18, terras et patria 
secula mutat? 


VL. STATIUS. . 
ΟΧΧΙΧ. Theb. i: 272. Sicanos longe relegens Alpheus 


amores. Quzre, Sicanios? Sicanus is common enough, but of 
Sicanus we remember no example in the Latin poets. Sicanius 
occurs in Virgil, Asn, 111. 692. Sicanio pretenta sin jacet in- 
sula contra Plemmyrium undosum, [1 is uot imprabable that 
Statius had this passage in view. So also En. will. 416, &c. 


“XXX. Ib. 293. quare impiger ales Portantes precede No- 
tos, Cyllenia proles, aera perliquidum. ‘Thus Shelley: 
Morn, noon, and eve, that boat of pearl outran 
The winds that bore it. 


Notes on Martial—Sulpicia—Statius. 8 
ΧΧ ΧΙ, Ib. 364. 


Mlle tamen modo saxa jugis fugientia ruptis 

Miratur, modo nubigenas e montibus amnes 

Aure pavens, passimque insano turbine raptas 
Pastorum pecorumque domos: non‘segnius amens, 
Incertusque vie, per nigra silentia, vastum 
Haurit iter: pulsat metus undique, et undique frater 


Thus Johnson, in his “ Journey of Obidah the son of Ak 
sina,” Rambler, No. 65. ‘ He rose—and pressed on νυ 
his sabre in his hand, for the beasts’ of the desert were in! 
tion, and on every hand he heard the mingled howls of 1 
and fear, and ravage and expiration ; all the ‘horrors of darki 
and solitude surrounded him; the winds roared in the wor 
and the torrents tumbled from the hills. Thus forlorn 
distressed, he wandered through the wild, without knov 
whither he were going, or whether he was every moment dr 
ing nearer to safety or to destruction.” 


XXXII. Lib, ii. $5. Est locus Inachia, dixerunt Te! 
yentes, Qua, &e. Barthius and the earliest editions point 
tine properly: Est locus, Inachie dixerunt Tenara get 
Qua—. It is an imitation of Virgil’s, “Ὁ Est locus, Hespe 
Graii cognomine dicunt.” 


XXXIHI. Ib. 95. Longevi vatis opacos Tiresie νὰ] 
vocemque, et vellera nota Induitur, Another instance of 
alliteration with the letter v, in which the Roman poets so 
quently indulged, and which probably had not the same h 
effect to their ears which it has to ours, on account of the d 
rence of pronunciation. Ina former Number we suggestec 
query, whether, from the frequency of the alliteration of vc 
pared with that of other letters, any inference could be drawn 
regard to the pronunciation of that consonant by the Ron 


AXXIV. Ib. 545. (Night attack of the μέν Thebans 
Tydeus.) : 

Huc ferus atque illuc animum, pallentiaque i ima 

Ora ferens, nec tanta putat sibi bella parari. 

Ferte gradum contra, campoque erumpite aperto. 

Quis timor audendi? que tanta ignavia? solus, 

Solus in arma voco. Neque in his mora; quos ubi plu 

Quam ratus, innumeris videt excursare latebris, 

Hos prodire jugis, illos 6 vallibus imis 

Crescere, nec: paucos campo, totumque sub armis 

Collucere iter, &c. 


824 . Nuge. 


Lady of the Lake, Canto v. St viii. 

“ For love-lorn swain, in lady’s bower, 
Ne’er panted for the appointed hour, 
As I, until before me stand | 
This rebel chieftain ‘and his band.” — 

‘* Have, then, thy wish!” He whistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill ; 
Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 3. 
On right, on left, above, below, 

. Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles grey their lances start, 
The bracken-bush sends forth the dart, ἡ 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife. 


“Ibid. 554. : 
ἐν ον a quit sola medendi 
τς Turbata ratione via est, 
Saxum ingens, quod vix plena cervice gementes 
‘Vertere humo, murisque valeat inferre juvenci, ° 
‘Rupibus avellit: dein toto sanguine nixus 
Sustinet, immanem querens hbrare ruinam : 

---------------------- stupet obvia leto 
Turba super stantem, atque emissi turbine montis 
Obruitur ; simul ora virim, simul arma, manusque, 
Fractaque commixto sederunt pectora ferro. 
Quatuor hic adeo dejecti mole sub una 
Congemuere. 

Perhaps Milton had this passage in view, Par. Lost, 9 vi. 648. 
Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms 
Against such hellish mischief fit ι oppore. 

pe RS; 
From their foundations loos’ ning toand fro 
They pluck’d the seated. hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands: amaze, 
Be sure, and terror seiz’d the rebel host, 
When coming towards them so dread they saw: 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d . . . -. 
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Themselves invaded next, and on their heads 
Main promoontories flung, which in the air 
Came shadowing, and oppress’d whale legions δε) ; 
Their armor help’d their harm, crush’d in and bruis do 
Tuto their substance pent, which wrought them pain 
implacable, and many a dolorous groan, 
Long struggling underneath—. 

The resemblance is certainly striking. 


XX XV. Lib. i. 93. 

—— ast illum conjux fidique parentes 
Servantem vultus, et torvum: m morte peracta, 
Nec longum reducem Istati, in tecta ferebant. 


There is a certain tact, by which a person intimately conver- 
sant with any one puet is able to detect imitations of that poet 
in another, where a readér léss familiar with the original would 
not have detected them. On v. 94. Barthius: observes, * Vo- 
culam in non agnoscunt omnium prestantissime membrane.” 
We have little doubt that Statius, who always writes with the 
verses of Virgil sounding in his ears, and who frequently adopts 
the rhythm of his lines, and the construction of his sentences, 
where there is no resemblance whatever in the sense, wrote 
‘‘torvum morte peracta,” after Virgil’s “ maculisque trementes 
Interfusa genas, et pallida morte futura,” Eo, iv. 634. To 
appreciate our reasons, the reader ought to have followed Statius 
as we have, and traced the “ vestigia’ of Virgil which be 
‘‘adored, and followed from afar.” The corruption, in dre 
present passage, was easy enough. Ast illum is from Asn, ν΄ 
468. Ast illum fidi equales genua xgra trahentem, J actantem- 
que utroque caput, &c.—Ducunt ad naves. 


XXXVI. Ib. 944. 
Quid ni me veterum poenas sancire malorum | 
Gentibus, et diros sinitis punire nepotes ? 
Arcetn hance xternam, mentis sacraria nostra, 
Testor, et Elysios etiam mihi numina fontes, 
Ipse mana Thebas, correptaque meenia fundo | 





Excutiam, versasque solo super Inatha tecta: - " 

Effundam turres, ac stagna in coerula vertem 

Imbre superjecto: licet spsa in tarbme rerum | .: 

Juno suos 5 colles templamque amplexa labovet. m4 
Read: mat 

Quod ni me ‘veterues peenas sancire: malorum.-; 2 

Gentibus, et diros sinitis punire nepotes; aye 8 


Arcem δῆς wternam, &c.0 ..- .-:. ttt 


$26 *. Nuge. 


(Quod ni, as Ow. Met. vii:850. 000 5.50: 

Quod nisi pennatis serpentibus tsset in auras, - 

~ Non exempta foret poene : 

and elsewhere. Several of the Mss. and editions of Statius, by. 
the way, read nisi; but this is probably acorruption.) We are 
prevented from substantiating our emendation, by want of access, 
at the present moment, to the later Latin poets : compare how- 
ever Claudian de Raptu Proserp. I. 
primordia testor , 
Noctis, et horrendz stagna intemerata paludis, 
Si dicto parere negat, patefacta ciebo 
Tartara : Saturni veteres Jaxabo catenas; __ 
Obdicam tenebris lucem : compage soluta 
Fulgidus umbroso miscebitur axis Averuo. 














See also ib. ili. speech of Jupiter near the commencement of. 
the book; Hom. II. viii. mit. speech of Japiter, and his mes- 
sage to Juno and Minerva in the latter part of the same book, 
&e. ‘heb. vii. 27, Jupiter’s threat to Mars : : 

Quod nisi precipitat pugnas, dictoque jubentis 

Ocius impingat ‘Tyriis Danaa agmina muris, 

(Nil equidem crudele mincr,) sit mite, bonumque 

Numen, et effreni laxentur in otia mores. 7 

Reddat equos, ensemque mihi: nec sanguinis ultra 

Jus erit: &e. 


- XXXVII. Lib. iv. 883.: (prayer of: the priestess to Bac- 
chus :) Omnipotens Nise pater, cui gentis avite Pridem lapsus 
honos, &c. The epithet omnipotens is here to be considered 
as nothing more than an exaggerated tribute of honor paid to a 
favorite or local deity, as Ain. xi. 785, which passage Statius 
probably had in view: Summe defim, sancti custos Soractis 
Apollo, (Stat. Sylv. in obitum Claudii Etrusci, mit. Summa 
defim Pietas}] Da, pater, hoc nostris aboleri dedecus armis, 
Omnipotens, Eurip. Hipp. ἀείδωμεν Αρτεμιν, θεῶν ἄνασσαν. 
See two more examples cited in the concluding note of Span- 
heim’s Callimachus. En, vii. Omnipotens Saturnia. 


XX XVIII. Ib. 619. confer vultum, et satiare litanti Sanguine: 
venturasque vices et funera belli Pande, vel infensus, vel res 
miserate tuorum. This is one of the most remarkable instances 
of the substitution of the vocative for the nominative, a licence 
frequent in Statius, (as 11, 102. Non somni tibi tempus ‘ners, © 
qui nocte sub.alta:Germani secure jaces,) and not uncommon 
in the other Latin poets. A writer -of: the age of Lucretius 
would probably have written vel rea miseraiw’ tuorum: it is - 
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perhaps to the disuse of this ancient elision that we are to ascribe 
the origin of the license before us. 


XXXUX. Lib. v. 124. (address of Polyxo to the Lemnian 
woien :) 
nec Imago quietis . 

Vana mee : nudo stabat Venus ense, videri oo 

Clara mihi, sominosque super: Quid perditis-2vum ὃ 

Dixit: age aversis thalamos puryate maritis. 

Ipsa faces alias, melioraque foedera jungam. 

Dixit, et hoc ferrum stratis, hoc (credite) ferrum ᾿ 

Imposuit. Quin, o misere, dum tempus agit rem, 

Consulite. 
Daniel Heinsius and Jortin propose to read dum tempus agi 
rem: an emendation which appears to be placed beyond a_pos- 
sibility. of doubt by the corresponding passage in Virgil, A&n. νυ. 
636. (speech of Berceé to the Trojan matrons; a passage which 
Statius evidently had in his eye throughout the whole of the 
present address :) 

Nam mihi Cassandre per somnum vatis imago 

Ardentes dare visa faces: Hic querite ‘Trojam, 

Hic domus est, inquit, vobis. Jam tempus agi res: 

Nec tantis mora prodigiis. 


XL. Ib. 508. 

Livida fax oculis : tumidr stat in ore veneni: 

Spuma virens: ter lingua vibrat, terna aginina adunci 

Dentis, et aurate crudelis gloria frontis 

Prominet. : 
Correct without hesitation, fronts. ‘The awkward juxta-position. 
of dentis and frontis is inconceivable in so polished a versifier 
as Statius; besides, that the proposed alteration renders the 
construction easier and more elegant. 


X LL. vi. 273. pater ordine juncto Levus, arundinee recubans- | 
que sub aggere ripe Cernitur, emisseque indulgens [nachus ume. 
lo this reading there are, as appears to us, two insuperable | 
objections : in the first place, Statius would never have placed 
gue in this part of the sentence, whatever Ovid or Horace might; 
and secondly, be would not have committed the inelegant repe-. 
tition of gue in the line following. Read, therefore, with two 
of the Mss. as alleged by Barthius; Levus, arundiner recubans 
super aggere ripe. . 

XLII. Ib. 389. Et jam sortitus Prothous verenrat aéna: 
Casside. Read, with Markland, Prothoos, to avoid the wn-' - 

graceful similarity of tcrmmations. Statius is rather addicted " 
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to Greek forms, at least in proper names ; for we doubt whether 
he went so far as to write aikeros and aeros, in spite of the 
authority of Mss. 


XLIIT. [b. 861. Collaque, pectoraque, et vitantia crura la- 
cessit. The singular flow of this line is copied from /En. ΧΙ. 
634, Armaque, corporaque, et permixti cede viroram. So 
Theb., iv. 595. Oraque, pectoraque, et falso clamore Jevatas. 
668. /Eraque, tympanaque, et biforem reticere tumultum. 
The later Latin versifiers never indulge in any boldnesses, with- 
out express permission from Virgil as to the specific instance : 
their very freedom is only a modification of slavery : precedent 
is every thing with them, and principle nothing. It is the same 
with the servile imitators of Milton in this country, and with. 
similar classes of writers in all languages, 


XLIV. Ib. 927. Fundat vel Lycia cornu Tela. Read Lyc- 
tta, i. 6. Cretan. Aén. mi, 401. Lyctius [domeneus. | 


VII. CLAUDIAN. 
XLV. De Laudib. Stilich. ii, 424. 


Est ignota procul, nostreque impervia menu, 
Vix adeunda Deis, annorum squalida mater, 
Immensi spelunca evi, que tempora vasto 
Suppeditat revocatque sinu : coimplectitur antrum, 
Omnia qui placido consumit numine, serpens, 
Perpetuisque viret squamis, caudamque reducto 
Ore vorat, tacito relegens exordia lapsu. 
The general idea of this passage is common to many poets: 
we quote two of the noblest instances : | 
quzeque in immenso procul 
Antro recumbis otiosa A‘ternitas, 
Monumenta servans et ratas leges Jovis, 
Ceelique fastos, atque ephemeridas Detim —. 
Mitton, de Idea Platonica. 
Therefore from Nature’s inner shrine, 
Where gods and fiends in worship bend, 
Majestic Spint, be it thine 





γ 


he flame to seize, the veil to rend, - 
Where the vast snake Eternity 
In charmed sleep doth ever lie. 


Shelley, Damon of the World. 
BOINTOS. 
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Xen. Anab. i. 3, 2. Ὕστερον δὲ (ὁ Κλέαρχος,) ἐπεὶ ἔγνω ὅτι 
οὐ δυνήσεται βιάσασθαι, ξυνήγαγεν ἐκκλησίαν τῶν αὑτοῦ στρατιωτῶν" 
καὶ πρῶτον μὲν ἐδάκρυε πολὺν χρόνον ἑστὼς, (οἷ δὲ ὁρῶντες ἐθαύμαζον 
καὶ ἐσιώπων,) εἶτα ἔλεξε τοιᾶδε. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. 615. 

He now prepar’d 
To speak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers: attention held them mute. 
‘Thriee be essay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
‘Fears, such as angels weep, burst forth: at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way. 

Herodot. vii. 85. Εἰσὶ δέ τινες νομάδες ἄνθρωποι Sayap- 
τιοι καλούμενοι, ἔθνος μὲν Περσικὸν καὶ φωνῇ, σκευὴν δὲ μεταξὺ 
ἔχουσι ποποιημένην τῆς TE Περσικῆς καὶ τῆς Παχτυϊκῆς" οἱ παρείχοντο 
μὲν ἵππον ὀχτακισχιλίην, ὅπλα δὲ οὐ νομίζουσι ἔχειν οὔτε χάλκεα, 
ovre σιδήρεα, ἔξω ἐγχειριδίων. χρέωνται δὲ σειρῆσι πεπλεγμένῃσι ἐξ 
ἱμάντων' ταύτῃσι πίσυνοι ἔρχονται ἐς πόλεμον" ἣ δὲ μάχη τούτεων τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν ἥδε" ἐπεὼν συμμίσγωσι τοῖσι πολεμίοισι, βάλλουσι τὰς σειρὰς, 
ἐν ἄκρῳ βρόχους ἐχούσας" ὅτευ δ᾽ ἂν τύχῃ, ἤν τε ἵππου, ἤν τε ἀνθρώ- 
που, ἐπ᾿ ἑωυτὸν ἕλκει" οἱ δὲ ἐν ἔρκεσι ἐμπαλασσόμενοι διαφθείρονται. 
Thus likewise Pausanias (referred to by the commentators on 
Herodotus), i. 21. of the Sarmatians: σειραῖς περιβαλόντες τῶν 
πολεμίων ὁπόσοις καὶ τύχοιεν, τοὺς ἵππους ἀποστρέψαντες, ἀναστρέ- 
φοῦσι τοὺς ἐνσχεθέντας ταῖς σειραῖς. Compare with this, Captain 
Basil Hall’s description of the South American dasso—Quar- 
terly Review, No. Lxx. p. 391, art. Henderson and Gamba 
on Southern Russia: ““ Formerly these Ossetinians [inhabitants 
of the cliffs of Caucasus] are said to have beer in the habit of 
séizing the unwary traveller, by throwing from their lurking- 
places the noose of a rope, like the lasso used by the Guauchos 

Gauchos ὃ] to catch their wild horses in the Pampas.” Quare, 
not asso derived from /axus, subaudi funts ? 

English orthography, &c, in the seventeenth century.— 
Although it be true that English orthography in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was exceedingly irregular, it ts not 
less: true that this unfixedness has been somewhat exagge- 
tated. We have collected, in the course of our not very exten- 
sie researches, a number of instances in which the old spelling 
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varied from the present, and in which it was tolerably constant. 
They are gathered chiefly from the authors of the times of 
James I., Charles I., and Charles 11. The Classical Journal, 
it is true, concerns itself chiefly with the languages “ quorum 
Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina:” yet to the readers of a 
philological work such a contribution, trifling as it is, will not 
‘ prove wholly uninteresting. 

Apricock for apricot, now a vulgarism ; in Spanish, alvar- 
coque, or albarcoque.— Physitian, musitian.—-Divel for devil, 
according to the etymology; as diavoluo, diable, &c. This 
also has become vulgar. Most vulgarisins are, in fact, remnants 
of the ancient tongue—examples of which are perpetually oc- 
curring to the reader of our elder writers. Countrey for country 
—contrée: it was in fact originally a trisyllable, or at least sus- 
ceptible of being pronounced as such; so bretheren (employed 
by Southey in his Madoc), childeren, whence Milton’s childern, 
(Par. Lost, early editions,) the north country chzlder, and the 
common children.—Stifeled, trickeled, and so forth, for stifled, 
&c.— Bin for been.—Ghess and ghest, for guess and guest. — 
Epitomy for epitome ; and so in some other words of the.same 
termination. (Milton, on ‘the other hand, writes epzleps” and 
apoplex, according to the etymology. ᾿Επιληψία and ἀποπληξία 
would be solecisms in Greek.)—Happily for haply.— Assoon, 
aswell, for as soon, as well_—Beleeve; seldom beleave.—Re- 
ceave, conceave, X&c.—Shrike for shriek.—Forratne (foraneus). 
—Then for than—O’re for o’er.—Comming for coming.— 
Yeeld for yield.—Wee, hee, shee, bee, for we, &c.—We might 
add more, but we distrust the patience of our readers. We sub- 
join a few obsolete words and phrases, worthy of notice, 

Must-whut for much ; as, much-what of the same kind. So 
most-what.—T'o hair’ the brain ; whence hatr-brained, not, as 
it is frequently written, on the ground of an. imaginary etymo- 
logy, hare-brained.— State, for footing. Also, for statement. 
The latter word is not in fact more than fifty years old. Ina 
letter dated 1769, Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. Vol. vin. p. 257. 
ed. 1814, we read: “1 send youa state of Dr. Kennicott’s 
collation of the Hebrew Mss. lately published.” Even in Sir 
W. Scott, Waverley, Vol. iii. chap. iv. ‘‘ Waverley therefore 
wrote a short state of what had happened.”—We believe 
we have exemplified progress from Milton and Shakspeare in 
a former Number ; see also Ford’s Plays, p. 303. ed. Gifford. — 
All the whole: “ Batt! thou that mak’st all the whole parish 
whine.” Dryden’s Miscellanies, and elsewhere. ‘* All th’ whole 
Hellespont,” Cowper’s Homer.—Rise, rhyming to skies, for 
rose: Beaumont’s Payche, Canto xv, Stanza Ixxxiv. (In Lord 
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Stirling’s Poems we have raise for rose, according to the com- 
mon analogy of verbs.) Hence the corruption riz. So, light for 
lighted (even in Wesley’s Diary), now (it.— Indeed, 1. 6. in deed, 
in fuct, in reality ; the antithesis of in supposition or in ap- 
pearance ; as in Greek ἔργῳ and Adyw.— Presently, fur nmedi- 
ately.—As for that, now a vulgarism: Locke, ‘*‘ These words 
of your Lordship’s have nothing in them as I perceive,” &c. : 80 
Barrow, &c.—Of the double and triple negative, and double 
comparative and superlative, we have elsewhere spoken. We 
confess that we would willingly have retained the former, as 
more natural and grammatical, than the present mode of speaking. 


In Kal. Jan. mpcccxxvil. 


Jam ceeli rediere vices; portasque recludis 
Horarum, et renovas tempora, Jane biceps. 

Annuite, o Saperi, votis, vestroque resurgens 
Auspicio felix impleat annus iter. 

Prole redundet ager: careant rubigine messes : 
Parcat velivole pontus obesse ratt. 

Tuque, o Libertas, Pacem comitata sororem 
-Huc ades, et miseris gentibus alma veni. ὁ 

Jam satis /Etoli rubuerunt cedibus agri," 
Cecropizque arces, loniumque mare: 

Jam satis afflictum tenuit Discordia Iberum, 
In proprios vertens impia tela sinus. 

Ceelicole meliora parant. Jam Marte Britanno 
Fervet oliviferi ripa beata ‘lagi. 

Illum fida colit Victoria, sive tyrannos 
Subruat, et populis libera jura paret; 

Seu mollem tegat Auroram, Burmeque ferocis 
Purpureos fundat, Gange tremrente, duces ; 

Sive truces sternat telis ultricibus Afros, 
Nequicquam horrendis agmina fisa sacris. 

Stet modo, et inceptum servet Fortuna tenorem, 
Neu pudeat justo consuluisse Deos, 

(Cetera desiderantur.) 


. We conclude our heavy packet of trifles with a hitherto 
undetected plagiarism, or borrowing of Pope. Andrew Mar- 
vell thus describes a cultivated landscape : 


’Tis not, as once appear’d the world, 

A heap confus’d together hurl’d ; 

All negligently overgrown, . 

Gulphs, desarts, precipices, stone. 
TE ὦ ἜΝ Ων, “ΠΟ ΊΆΞΙΙ......... ἐς ει, 


1 The siege of Missolonghi. 
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Your lesser world contains the same, 
But in more decent order tame. 
Appleton House. 
Thus Pope: 
Not chaos-hke, together crush’d and bruis’d, 
But, like the world, harmoniously confus’d. 
Windsor Forest. 


ΒΟΙΩΤΌΣ. 





NOTICE OF 


BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA: a Descriptive 
Catalogue, accompanied by Historicat and Biographi- 
cal Notices, of the Manuscri i and Printed Books 
contained in the Library of ἢ. R. H. the DuxeE of 
Sussex, in Kensington Palace. By T. J. Pertt- 

- GREW, F.R.S., F.A.S., 1.1. 8. ες. ἄς. ἄς. Vol. 1. 
Parts 1. and 11. Imperial 8vo. and Royal 4to. 





Tue Duke of Sussex is among the few princes in the world, 
who have been distinguished for the love and the study of litera- 
ture; and we do not fear to be contradicted when we assert that he 
has excelled them all. With exquisite taste and noble munifi- 
cence he has collected a library, which may vie with the most 
celebrated private collections in Europe. But His Royal High- 
ness is not only intimately acquainted with Bibliographic science, 
but he is versed in the Greek and Latin languages, and be is 
a critical Hebrew scholar. With modern languages he is deeply 
and practically acquainted. 

These volumes, the two first of his Catalogue, have been 
produced by the extensive knowlege, the accurate taste, and in- 
defatigable industry of his secretary and librarian, Mr. Ῥεττι- 
GREw, to whose skill and discernment the collection is greatly 
indebted.—This Part contains only the Fheological articles ; 
and in this department His Royal Highness’s library is unri- 
valled. In Classics, we believe that only the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s and Lord Spencer’s collections can enter into com- 
petition with that of Kensington Palace; and im Lexicography, 
we believe no library can be more complete. In our future 
Nos. we shall endeavor to make our readers acquainted with 
some of the mest rare and valuable articles. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 101 to 104. 
containing Livy. Pr. 11. 1s. per No.—Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No, till the set is completed. 

Classical Manual ; or a Mythological, Historical, and Geogra- 
phical Commentary on Porpre’s HoMER and DrRyYbEN’s ENEID 
OF VIRGIL: with a copious Index, forming a Dictionary of Refe- 
_fence on most Classical Subjects, One vol. 8vo. price 16s. 

This work is of a very comprehensive nature. It is professedly a 
commentary on the two Poems above mentioned; but from the very 
elaborate and detailed manner which has been adopted in the execu- 
tion, it will be found useful as a book of general reference on the 
mythology, the religious rites, and the customs of the ancients, as well 
as on much of their real bistory and geography: a great variety of 
information on these points, otherwise attainable only by much research 
and reference to many scarce and expensive books, being comprised 
in this volume. 

Great pains bave been taken in the enumeration of the names and 
representations of the heathen gods, &c., to render it serviceable, by 
a copious Index, to the admirer of ancient medals and statues. 

It may be well to observe, that much care has also been taken to 
_obviate the objections which bave hitherto existed to the study of 
mythology by young persons, and that this book may therefore, with 
perfect propriety, be intrusted to the perusal of youth of either sex. 

Miscellanea Greca Dramatica, in scriptis maximime erudi- 
torum virorum varie dispersa, in unum fasciculum collecta. 
By a Graduate of Cambrige, and Editor of the ‘ Theatre of the 


Greeks,’ Price 10s. 64. 8vo. Grant, Cambridge. 

Etymons of English Words. By the late J. THomMbon. 
Price 18s. 4to. . 

Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus, with an 
attempt to restore the ‘Treatise on Sublimity to tts original state. 
One vol. 8vo, | 

An Introduction to the Greek and Latin Classics. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dispin, D.D. 4th edit. 2 vols, 8vo. 4Φέ. Qs. 
Harding. Large paper, 6. 6s. . 

We shall hope to give a review of this work in our next Number. 

Second Latin Exercises, adapted to every Grammar, and 
intended as an Introduction to the ‘ Elegantie Latinw.’ By the 
Rev. E. Vatry. Price 2s. Gd. duod. τς 
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Thus Pope: 
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But, hike the world, harmoniously confus’d. 
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tion, it will be found useful as a book of general reference on the 
mythology, the religious rites, and the customs of the ancients, as well 
as on much of their real history and geography: a great variety of 
information on these points, otherwise attainable only by much research 
and reference to many scarce and expensive books, being comprised 
in this volume. 

Great pains have been taken in the enumeration of the names and 
representations of the heathen gods, &c., to render it serviceable, by 
a copious Index, to the admirer of ancient medals and statues. 
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Geographi Greci Minores. Hudsoniane editionis adnotatio- 
nes integras cum Dodwelli dissert. edidit F. Fr. GAIL, vol. 1. 
continens Hannonis et Scylacis Periplus, cum indicibus copiosis et 
tabulis geographicis. Svo. Lutet. 1826. 


Mr. Gail, a son of the celebrated professor of that name, has under- 
taken this task: the first volume, containing the Peripluses of Hanno 
and Scylax, has just now left the press; and promises a series of publi- 
cations equally honorable for the author, and contributing to the pro- 
gress of the study of ancient geography. 

Mr. Gail, the son, very justly thonght himself entitled to insert in bis 
new edition those dissertations which Dodwell, at the solicitation of 
Mr. Hudson, bad written for each of these geographers, together with 
all the notes contained in them. By this means the whole contents of 
the first edition may be had already, and with less expense, indepen- 
dent of what the inquiries and the erudition of the author shall add in 
future. 

In examining the Periplus of Hanno, which could not be done with- 
out a closer inquiry into ancient geography, Mr. Gail has almost fol- 
lowed the system of Mr. Gosselin,—that is to say, he has reduced the 
navigation of the ancients along the western coasts of Libya to bounds 
more reasonable and more probable. He makes Hanno not go beyond 
the Cape of Bajador. The Jearned Bougainville, and Mr. Falconer, 
with many others, make Hanno sail even to the Gulf of Guinea; but 
before we give ourselves up to imagination, we must listen to matters 
of fact ; and, where facts are wanting, collect sach conclusions as are 
most natura]. To suppose, however, that the Carthaginian ships, with- 
out a compass, traversed the Atlantic Ocean, is not consistent with rea- 
son, when there is nothing to support it, and- when we see-our ships at 
present passing to Brasil, and coming back to double the Cape of Good 
Hope. Mr. Gosselin, in his learned researches, has collected and ad- 
duced all the necessary proofs, in order to show that the Carthaginians, 
like other nations, in their regalar navigation did not sail (get) beyond 
the Cape of Bajador. A tempest may cast a ship from its regular 
track ; but we must not conclude any thing from thence. We will 
even admit that the voyage under Necao round Africa has taken place ; 
but we must remark, that Herodotus makes the Phoenicians pass from 
the Arabic Gulf into the Atlantic Ocean, and return along Africa from 
south to north, which is indeed a passable route, along the coasts; 
whilst the same historian says, that Sataspes was shipwrecked on the 
contrary course, that is to say, when he sailed from the Straits of 
Gibraltar in order to pass towards the south. This is the course which 
Hanno was said by them to have taken; and we cannot but applaud 
the new editor, that he has preferred that opinion which is less bold, 
but more deliberate and more probable. In his exegetical com- 
mentary of this Periplus, Mr. Gail, the son, departs from Mr. Gosselin’s 
opinion only in afew passages. Thus, p. 118. (p. 4. Huds.) the horn 
of the Occident (la corne du Couachant) is not a promontory, but the 
mouth of a river. On comparing the further particulars given by 
Hanno with the modern maps, Mr. Gail, the son, could not assign to 
the horn of the Occident the same place with Mr. Gosselin; he has 

laced itin a river situated a little towards the south of the Cape of 
un. Both of these interpreters differ also in the situation of the — 
island of Cerne. Mr. Gosselin says it is tho island of Fedal. Mr. Gail 
being aware that his text places it in the interior of a gulf, and guided 
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by the succession of his conjectures, at the mouth of the river Sebou, 
thinks that the position of the island of Cerne must have been here, 
and pretends that this island might bave been swallowed by the force 
of the river. According to his opinion, it is at least the only place 
which the connexion of the passage allows to be assigned to this island 
on our modern maps. The author has at present collected the best 
notes on this passage; Mr. Falconer, Ukert, and above all, Mr. Gos- 
selin, having been laid under contribution by him. Respecting the 
critical part of his work, be could not perform very much, for-want of 
manuscripts: we regret only that the editor could hesitate to insert 
into the text, p. 114. 1. 15. παραλλάξαντες, instead of the vicious reading 
παραλλάξαντος ; and farther on κατῳχίσαμεν, an evident correction. 

We come now to Scylax. The editor, in a separate dissertation, which 
is not devoid of critical taste and erudition, bas perhaps taken too much 
care to assert the antiquity of this Periplus, or at least does not suffi- 
ciently agree with himself on many points; viz. that this piece bears 
the marks of a later epoch than that of Herodutus, and more ap- 
proaching to that of Philip. M. Letronne, a member of the Institute 
of France, bas written a series of compositions in the Journal des Sa- 
vans ; and has pointed out several parts of this Periplus, and partica- 
larly respecting that section called Italy and Greece, as bearing nu- 
merous marks of a geography belonging to the age of Philip. 

The indices of antiquity, however, evidently refer in many parts to 
this Periplus, and particularly in all those parts which contain the 
description of Asia and Libya. More than once Herodotus and the 
Periplus comment on each otber ; and both together afford information, 
which could belong only to the 5th or 6th century before the present 
era. Thus Scylax introduces the island of Thonis, instead of which 
was placed the city of Canope. Herodotus and the Periplus have only 
‘one syrtis, and make no difference between the great and the small one. 
Scylax mentions the small syrtis twice; but it appeared to the new 
editor, p. 621, that both the passages where a different syrtis is denoted, 
are from another band than that which originally wrote down this part 
of the Periplus. This bypothesis is at least ingenious. Scylax and 
Herodotus seem also to deviate from other authors as to the bounda- 
ries of Phoenicia and Cilicia: see the notes, p. 572, 573. and 623. 

The new editor appears to have often recourse to the system of in- 
terpolation; it is true he always gives an account of them, as he con- 
siders them as additions successively made tu a book frequently used, 
and rather as transformations of the book than as interpolations. 

The author seems to have paid attention as well to the critical as to 
the explanatory part of the commentary. The following is a sample of 
his corrections: p. 236. 1. 6. (p. 1. Huds.) he reads πλημμυρίδες καὶ τεγάγῃ 
instead of πιλάγη, and he is evidently in the right. P. 256.1. 6. (p.-13. 
init. Huds.) instead of καὶ Οὐριτὸν ly τῷ ᾿Ικονίω, where Gronovius rightly 
reads Θύριον, Mr. Gail, the son, finishes the correction by reading i» τῷ 
κόλπῳ, which we'prefer by far to that of Palmerius, ἐν τῷ ᾿Αχτίῳ, and to 
that of Gronovius, ἐν τῷ ᾿Ιόνῳ ; for to what purpose would it be to say of 
Thyrium that it is situated on the Ionian gulf? It is neither more nor 
less so than all the neighboring ports; whilst itis natural to specify that 
it lies also in the gulf of Anactorium, when the place which the author 
is going to name lies without the gulf. - P. 268, 1. 13. (p. 20. Huds.) 
the new editor, instead of κατὼ δὲ ταῦτα (i.e; Troezen.) νῇῆσό; ices Καλαυβα, 
reads μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα, which is more agreeable to geographical truth, and 
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exhibits only.one of the most common alterations. P. 316.1. 6. instead 
Of Kapyndéy... πόλις φιάλων, where Slothauwer is inelined to read δόλις 
μεγάλη (cf, p. 581, 582.), Mr. Gail reads τόλις φοινίκων, a correction which 
is bevond any doubt. These examples excite a favorable idea of the 
text. The notes of this young scholar are a repertory, where geogra- 
phical erudition displays itself abundantly, but without extravagance, 
‘and without the rage of compiling and collecting unseasonably. Per- 
haps the desire to find out something makes him a little too daring ; 
bat the errors which the young scholar may have committed will 
easily be excused, on account of the fine things which are in much 
greater number still preserved by his pen. The age of the editor, the 
ardor which he shows to continue a difficult enterprise, (for the second 
‘volume will shortly appear,) make him worthy of approbation and en- 
conragement; and as Englishmen, we ought to encourage a stranger 
‘who propagates in his country a work enriched with the erudition 
of Dodwell and Hudson, our countrymen. As an heir of a name ece- 
‘lebrated in Greek literature, Mr. Gail, the son, seems worthy to bear it 
with honor. 


Ancient Literature and Chronicles. Literature has been much 
jndebted to the various Societies which have been established for 
the dissemination of knowlege. Under the fostering care of such 
Societies, men of the first-rate talents and the most extensive 
knowlege have been encouraged to devote their time to the earhiest 
records of their respective countries.—In France, M. Renouatd 
having been elected perpetual secretary of the Académie Frangaise, . 
was induced to publish the Remains of the Romanse Langncse, 
or that language which was io general use after the Latin had logt 
many of its variable terminations, and before the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French, were. modelled into their present forms, 
The Society for promoting Ancient Literature of the North, at 
Copenhagen, has patroniséd that eminent linguist Professor Rask, 
aud his able coadjutor Dr. C. Rafu, who are printing the Icelandic 
Sagas, or Chronicles, and what remains of the old Norse, or Danish 
language, from which originate those dialects that are spoken 
from the Frozen Ocean to the River Eyder. Some beautiful copies 
of these Sagas have been sent to our Royal Society of Literature ; 
among whose Royal Associates is Mr. Turner, the indefatigable 
and accurate Anglo-Saxon and English historian. To his un- 
wearied assiduity in searching out original documents, we are in- 
debted for the attention which is now paid to the Anglo-Saxon,— 
a language most important to every Englishman who would wish 
to understand the origin of his own language, customs, and laws... 

If Societies claim our praise for their exertions, how much more, 
is due to those patriotic individuals who devote their property’ to 
promote the cause of literature? Amongst the most forward of 
these is his Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, whose 
magnificent library at Stowe is as much distinguished for the faci- 
Jity that is given to literary men te consult its stores, as for ita fine 
tollection of printed beoks, and for the number and iniportance 
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of its manuscripts, particularly in Irish and Anglo-Saxon literetese, 
and the topography of the county of Bucks. An extensive histery 
of the county is preparing onder the patronage and at the expense 
of the Duke. The venerable librarian at Stowe, the Rey. C, 
O’Conor, D.D. has previously given undoubted proofs of bis gteat 
erudition, by publishing an account of the Stowe Manuscripts, in 
ἃ quarto volume, entitled Bibliotheca MS, Stowensis. His great 
work, the Irish Chronicles, equally creditable to the author aad 
his noble patron, has just appeared, under this title, Rerwm Hé- 
bernicarum Scriptores Veteres. This work, which displays the 
sober exercise of Dr. O’Conor’s extraordinary critical powers, will 
ever remain a monument of his indefatigable industry and pro- 
found learning. Those who have experienced the loss of time, 
the great expense, and the almost insuperable difficulty in deci- 
‘phering many ancient manuscripts, readered still more illegible by 
frequent and unusual contractions, will know how to estimate the 
important labors of Dr. O’Conor, and the liberality of bis patrom 
in giving publicity to the Irish Chronicles. They are interesting 
in many points of view, but especially as affording authentic spe- 
cimens of a language which some consider the oldest ia Europe, 
and closely allied to the Phoenician or ancient Hebrew. The work 
is written 1 a neat and easy Latin style, and: comprised in. four 
volumes quarto, containing more than 2700 pages. It is printed 
at Buckingham, and does great credit to the press of Mr. Seeley. 
. A work of such merit seldom isanes from the press ;- and. though 
it is not of popular interest, we will, without the formality of ἃ 
review, lay before our readers a general necount.ef what each 
valume contains. . | : 
Ia Vol. 1. there isa minute description of the early Irish Ma, 
nuscripts, and some particulars of the authors by whom the Chro- 
nicles were compiled, accompanied by beautiful and accurate fac- 
similes of the manuscripts.—The most early mention of Ireland, 
collected from Greek, Roman, and ather authors.—Remarks og 
Irish poetry, and a collection of the most ancient and interesting 
poems, with a Kiteral Latin translation.— Important critical matter 
on the origin of writing aad the age of manuscripts. 

Vol. 11. contains the Annals of Tigernach, an abbot af Cloyne, 
who died A.D. 1088. These annals begin in the year before Christ 
305, and end with Tigernach’s death, A.D. 1088. There are two 
columns in each page: on the left is the original Irish, printed ia 
a most beautiful Irish type, aud on the right a literal Latie version 
by Dr. O’Conor, with copious critical notes at the foot of the page. 
—The Annals of Inisfallen, so called because they were written in 
the abbey built on the island of Inisfallen, in the lake of Killarney : 
these annals aye fram A.D. 428 ta 1196. Another copy of the Annals 
of Inisfallen, from the Dublin Ma. from A.D. 250 to 1088 > these 
annals are not printed in columns, but the Irish is ip the Italie cha- 
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racter, and immediately below: in Roman type, is Dr. O’Conor's 
literal Latin translation.—The Annals of the Monastery of Buelley, 
from A.D. 420 to 1245: the former part of the text is chiefly in 
Latin, and the latter in frish, 4 translation of which is given by 
Dr. O’Conor. 

Ia Vol. 111. we have the Annals or Chronicle of Donnegal, or 
what is more commonly called the Four Masters, because these 
annals were compiled by four monks of Donnegal, who were great 
masters of Irish: literature. They begin about 2000 years before 
the Christian era, and extend to A.D.1171. The pages are not 
divided into columns, but the Irish is printed in the Italic cha- 
racter, in the upper part of the page, and immediately below is the 
literal Latin version. . 

Vol. IV, comprehends the Chronicles of Ulster, from A.D. 431 
to 1131. The Irish is printed in the Italic character, and the 
Latin version in Roman, enclosed by brackets. The volume closes 
with a copious general index. 

As this work does not contain a popular history, but original 
documents, affording materials for historical and philological in- 
vestization, the origin of laws and customs, of the greatest import- 
ance to the Literati, we are glad to see it written in Latin, as in 
this language it is accessible to the Learned of all the world. Had 
the.-preface, translation, and notes, been in our vernacular lane. 
gaage, its use would have been limited to those conversant with 
English. With the iasportant assistance given by the learned Dr. 
O’Conor, a sufficient knowlege of the Irish language might soon 
be obtained to give a popular English translation of the. most in- 
teresting Chronicles, and comprised in one small volume. ‘This we 
trust to see speedily accomplished. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Shortly will be published. The Etymology of the Latin 
Language. By the Rev. F. Vautey, M.A. 


' Prosodial Greek Gradus. By the Rev. J. Brasst, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll, Camb. In one thick vol. 8vo. Wall 
be published on the 30th of August. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Contents of the Journal des Savans for January, 1827. 


1, Das alte Megaris, &c.; c’est ἃ dire, Essai sur Il’Histoire et la Géo- 
graphic de l’ancienne Mégaride, par Hermann Reinganum. Berlin. 
evue de 11 pages [par M. Haze]. "ιν 


Re 
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2. Insoriptiones Antiqua, ἃ Comite Carolo Vidua in Turcico itinere 
collect. Paris in 8¥o. avec. 50 planches lithographiées. 10 pages. [Μ᾿ 
Letronne. | . 

3. J#-kiao-li, ou les deux Cousines; roman Chinois, traduit par 
M. Abel Rémusat, précédé d'une préface od se trouve un paraliéle. 
des Romans de la Chine et de ceux de |’Europe. 4 yols in 12mo. 16 
pages. [M. Raynourd. | 


oe ee © 1 . 
4: hs wth. The Seven Seas; a Dictionary and Grammar.of 


the Persian language, by His Majesty Abu Aldaffer Moaz-eddeen hai« 

der, King of Oude, in 7 parts, printed at the royal press at Lucknow. 

1822, in folio. 10 pages. [2nd article of the Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] : 
5. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistarum et Fragmenta Historiarum, 

recensuit notisque illustravit J. Εἰ, Boissonade; accedit annotatio Dan. 

Wyttenbachii, Amstelodami, 2 vols. in 8vo. 7 pages. [3d article of M. 

Cousin.] . 
6. Nouvelles Littéraires. 7 pages. 


February. 


1. Eunapii Sardiani, &c. &c. 9 pages. [4th article of M. Cousin. ] 
2. Voyages et Aventures dans les provinces de Perse situées sur. les 

rives méridionales de la mer Caspienne; avec un appendiz contenant 
' de courtes notices relatives ἃ la géologie et au commerce de la Perse; 
par J. B. Frazer. 10 pages. [The Baron Silvestre de Sacy. ] 
᾿ 8. Anatomie comparée du Cerveau dans les quatre classes des ani+ 
maux vertébrés, epplique ἃ la physiologic et a ta pathologic du syatéme 
nerveux; par 7’. R. A. Serres, (ouvrage qui a remporté le prix a l’'Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences.) 4 pages. [M. Tessier. ] 

4. Mémoires de l'Institut Royal de France, Académie des Insorip- 
tions et Belles Lettres. 10 pages. [Μ΄ Raoul Rochette. | 

5. Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, beld at Philadelphia, for promoting 
useful knowlege. 10 pages. [M. Abel Rémusat. ] ᾿ 

6. CEuvres de Descartes publices par M. Victor Cousin. 11 vols. in 
Svo. 9 pages. [2nd article. M. Daunou. |] 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 9 pages. 


. March. 


1. Mémoire de l'Institut Royal de France, Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. 9 pages. [2nd article M. Raoul Rochette.] 

- 2. Incerti Auctoris Liber de expugnatione Memphidis et Alexan- 
driz, vulgo adscriptus Abou-Abdallze Mohammedi, Omari filio, Wa- 
kideo, Medinensi. Textum Arabicum ex codice bibliothece L. B. 
descripsit, plurimisque vitiis pargatam edidit et annotationem adjecit 
H. Arens Hamaker, LL. OO. in Academia L. B. professor ordin. &c. 
&c. Lugduni Batavorom 1825. 220 pages in 4to. aud 160 pages of 
Arabic text. 9 pages. [The Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Résumé de |’Histoire Littéraire de Portugal, suivi du résumé de 
I’histoire litteraire du Brésil, by Ferdinand Denis. 13 pages. [M. Ray- 
nouard. | 





! Vide Classical Journal, No. xix. p. 162. |... , ᾿ 
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4. Insctiptiones Antique, a Comite Carolo Vidua in Turcico itinere 
collect. Paris. excud. Dondey Dupré, with 50‘tithographed plates. 
14 pages. [Μ. Letronne. ] 

6. L. C. Richard, botanices professoris in facultate medicin’ Pai- 
siensi, regiz scientiaram academiz socii, &c. Commentatio botanica 
de coniferis et cycladeis, caracteres genericos singuloram utriusque 
familize et figuris analyticis eximie ab auctore ipso ad naturam delinea- 
tis ornatos complectens. Opus posthumum ab Achille Richard fiho, 
med. doctore, botanices in academia Parisiensi professore, perfectum 
et in Jucem editum. This work is dedicated to M. de Humboldt in the 
following terms: Peregrinatori indefesso, rerum naturalium scrutatori 
acctratissimo scientiarom physicarum et mathematicarum observatori 
fam acuto quam perfecto, Alexandro de Humboldt, admirationis reve- 
rentiz et grati animi testimoniom. 4 pages. [Μ. ‘Tessier. | 

6. CEuvres de Descartes, publiées par M. Victor Cousin, in eleven 
volumes in 8vo. with a fac-simile of the handwriting of Descartes. 
3d article. 6 pages. ιΜ. Daunou. | . . 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 6 pages. 


SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


1, Synglosse, oder Grundsactze der Sprachferschung. Priaci- 
ples of research on languages, by Junius Faber. Carlsrube, 1826. 

The purport of this work is, to show that all languages are de- 
rived from the same origin, or ia other words, that there is but ene 
fanguage in the world, and that what we generally call languages 
are nothing else but dialects of this original language or radical 
idiom, which the author endeavors to prove by physiological ar- 
guments, 


2. An Essay on the Pali, or sacred language of the peninsula of 
India beyond the Ganges, with six lithographic plates, by E. Bur- 
pouf and Chr. Lassen, members of the Asiatic society of Paris, in 
Svo. 222 pages, Paris, 1826. 


3.. Lettre sur danciens Manuserits ou Papyrus; a Letter on 
some ancient Manuscripts or Papyrus written in the Neski Arabic 
character, discovered lately at Memphis, by the Baron Silvestre 
de Sacy. This work describes a passport written in the Neski 
character, and dated in the 133rd year of the Hejra, and given by 
the fockiel or lieutenant of the Emir Abd-el-melk-ben-Yezzid. By 
this manuscript it appears, that the Neské Arabic character was 
known at the period of the date of the passport, viz. in the year of 
the Hejra 133; whereas its invention has been hitherto ascribed 
to the celebrated γι Σὶν Abu-Ali-ben- Mokla, who died in the vear 
of the Hejra 326; so that, it seems by this passport, the Neski 
character was known about two centuries before the period 
ascribed to it.? ° 


A a ES SSS Enc easement 


' Mr. J. Grey Jackson supposes the Neski character to be at least as 
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4. Animadversiones in Herodotum: scripsit Tr. Hoegerus: (Acta 
philologorum Monacensium tom. ili. fasc..4. pag. 480.) 

Our limits do not permit us to detail the philological observa-. 
trons given in this work, which merit-the attention of the learned. 


5. Cours de Litérature Grecque moderne. A course of Lectures 
en modern Greek Literatare, delivered at Geneva by J. R. Nereu- 
bos, formerly first minister of the Greek Haspedars of Walachts 
and Moldavia, in 8vo. Geneva, 1827. 


6. Nouvelle Grammaire Hébraigue. A new Hebrew Grammar, 
argued and compared by M. Sarchi, doctor of laws, member of the 
university of Vienna, and of the Asiutic society of Paris. Published 
by subscription at 10 fr. 1 vol. in 8vo. 


%. Chrestomathie Arabe, or Extracts fron: diwers Arabian authors 
in verse as well as in prose, with a French translation and notes for 
the use of the Royal College at Paris, of the living languages of 
the East. Second edition, corrected and enlarged the Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy. The second volume of this vcelent elemen- 
tary work has appeared, and will be followed by a third and fourth : 
it will not be long before the third volume will be published, sed 
the fourth will have the title of Extrails de divers grammairiens et 
scholiastes Arabes, or Supplément ἃ la grammeire ct ἃ la Checeste~ 
mathie Arabes. 


8. Atlas contenant, par ordre chronol igue, les cartes relatives 
ἃ la géographie d Hérodote, de Thucydide, et de Xenophon, with 
the plans of battles described by these three historians, &c. by 
M. Gail, of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Letires. 
107 maps, in 4to. price 60 fr. Paris, 1826. 


9. Archimedes von Syrahus vorhandene Werke. The works of 
Archimedes of Syracuse translated from the Greek, with critieal 
and explanatory notes, and 13 lithographre plates by Nizze. ie 
Ato. Stralsund, 1825. 


10. C. Julius Cesar ; recensuit et emendavit F. G. Pothier. 
vol. 3. In Svo. Price δ. fr. Paris, 1826. : 


11. Les Ruines de Pompei, drawn and measured by F. Mazois, 





old as Muhammed (Mahomet); he has in his peasession ὃ .Ms. in 
the Neski character dated.in the L5th year of the Hejra, just after the 
pe ρνν of Jerusalem, which he has good-reason to think. is. a fae- 
and if so it adds another century to the received opinion of the 
antiquity of the Neski character. An incorrect translation of this im- 
portant document has been inserted in the Messager des Pa 1ys-Bas our 
Sciences et les Arts, Aoit 1826. p.158. and in o or periodicals of the 
continent. 
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architect in the years 1819, 20, and 21. 20th Number, imfolio, of 
three leaves, besides four plates. Price 20 frs. Paris. 

- We understand that this interesting work, left imperfect by the 
death of the author, will be continued and ftuished by M. Gan, 
architect, author of the Antiquities of Nubia. 


12. Tullii Ceceronis de re publica que supersunt. Varietatem 
lectionis ex editione prima sumptam subjecit, notulas Maji alio- 
rumque selectus nec non suas, cum indice nominum propriorum, ad- 
didit, emendare aliquot loca tentavit Jo. Fr. C. Lehner. Accedunt 
yarie lectiones in Somnium Scipionis nondum vulgate. In 8vo. 
price 36 kr. Sultzbach. 1825. Seidel. 


13. De origine, causis, et primo tribunorum plebis numero. 
Commentatio, quam auctoritate amplissimi philosophorum ordinis, 
&c. ἄς. scripsit A. F. Soldan Gr. in 8vo. pp. 44. Hanover, 1825. 


14. ᾿Αριστοφάνηε, curante J. Fr. Boissonade, 4th ead last vol. 
of the Greek text of Aristophanes, revised by M. Boissonade; to 
which are added notes by the editor. 


. 15. Pomponius Mela translated into French, by M. Fradin, ac- 
companied with the original text, (according to the edition of Gro- 
novius), with geographical and historical notes. 3 vols. in 8vo. 
with a map. Second edition.. Paris, 1827. 15 francs. 


16. De M. Aurelio Antonio imperatore philosophante, ex ipsias 
Commentarits scriptio philologica: instituit Nicol. Bachius. Lip- 
siz, 1826. in 8vo. 


17. Procli, philosophi Platonici, Opera, e codd. Mss. Biblio- 
thecz regiz Parisiensis, primum edidit lectionis varietate et com- 
mentariis illustravit Victor Cousin: tomus sextus, continens sextum 
et septimom libram commentarii in Parmenidem ‘Platonis, cum 
supplemento Damasciano. Paris. Typis Firmani Didot. 1827. in 
Svo. .380 pages. 7 francs. 


18. L. Anne Senece pars prima, sive opera philosophica, que 
recognovit et selectis tum J. Lipsii, Gronovii, Gruteri, B. Rhe- 
nani, Ruhokopfii, aliorumque commentariis, tum suis illustravit notis 
M. N. Bouillet, in Sancte-Barbare collegio Philosophie Profes- 
sor; volumen primum. Parisiis, typis Dondey Dupré, 1827. in 
Svo. 


- 19. Apologétique de Tertullien: a new translation, accompanied 
by an examination of preceding translations, and an introduction, 
wherein it is attempted to develop the genius of Tertullian, by 
comparing him with the great orators of Athens and of Rome; ac- 
companied with the original text, revised according to the best 
editions ; to which are added the various readings and a commen- 
tary. The introduction presents a comparison between Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, and Tertullian. We are assured that the version is 
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correct and well written, and that the translator:has fixed the trae 
meaning of some passages difficult of explanation. The commen- 
tary, it is added, was indispensably necessary. The Abbé Allard 
elucidates every thing that is obscure in the text, and refutes’ what 
has been written against Tertullian. : Finally, this edition’ is an- 
nounced as the most correct of all that have appeared of the Apo- 
logy ; that of Havercamp, which is so much sought after,.being 
disfigured by many inaccuracies, besides those which are indicated 
at the end of the volume in a very long Errata. 


20. C. Cornelit Taciti opera ex recensione Ernestina recognovit 
J. Bekkerus in usum scholarum. In 8vo. Berlin, 1825. 


41, Latin Manuscript. This Ms. discovered at Naples by M. 
Mai, and which was said to contain a classical author of the. first 
rank, contains only a fragment of a work on agriculture, which 
appears to belong to the second century. The learned discoverer 
intends to publish it. 


22. M. Tullii Ciceronis de republica libri ab Aug. Maio nuper 
reperti et editi, cum ejusdem prefatione et commentariis Textum 
denuo recognovit, fragmenta pridem cognita et Somnium Scipionis 
ad Codd. Mss. et edit. vet. fidem correxit versionem Somni Gree- 
cam emendatius addidit et indices auxit G. H. Moser. Accedit 
Frid. Creuzeri annotatio, cum specimine cod. Vaticani Palimp- 
sesti lithographo Ixxviii, et 624 pages. in 8vo. Francfort. 1826. 


23. C. Julius Casar: recensuit et emendavit F. G. Pothier: 
vol. 3. Paris, 1826. in 8vo. ὁ 


. 24. Titt Livit Patavint opera que extant omnia, ex récensione 
G. Alex. Ruperti, cum supplementis Freinshemii. tom. ix. in 870. 
Turin, 1825. 


25. Supplement aux Vies des Hommes illustres de | Plutergue: a 
new edition in 2 vols. 8vo. with a selection of notes from various 
commentators, and a notice on Plutarch, by M. Coray, vol. lat, 
containing the lives of Cyrus, Jason, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus 
the Pious, Commodus, Pertinax, Didius Julian, and Severus. 


344 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to receive the Criticisms our ‘ Cambridge 
Friend’ suggests. Indeed, we wish him and others to know 
that (his Journal is open to any contributions from whatsoever 
quarter, provided of course they suit the nature of our work, 


We have received the first part of the Various Readings of 
the ‘ Ars Amatoria;? and on the receipt of the remainder we 
shall thank our cosrespondent to state the edition or Ms. from 
which he has derived theut, as also the edition with which he 


bas compared them. 


ERRATA IN NO. LXIX. 


P. 44. [. 15. from bottom, for τοῦτο ποιεῖν. ὅ οὔτε, read τοῦτο ποιεῖν οὔτε. 
—26. 1. 6. for as the emphatic, read as emphatic. 
— 28. 1. 19. for προπηλακίζεν, read προπηλακίζειν. 
— 29. 1. 14. fronr bottom, for But thougf the clause must be weed interrogatioely, 
tend Dud then the chuuse must be reud interrogatively. . 
— 80. I. if. for pray me at your ber, read placed me at your bar, 
—ib. 1. 24. for pocrisy, read or hypocrisy. 
— Si. 1.20. for rater, read oration. P 
vib. 1. 3} and 533. ἴον Andreteen, read Androtion. 
. 82. ]. 10. from bottom, for ἐσ , Tead ἐσχατῶν. 
— ib, last line, for Manor, read Manse. 
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The concluding volume of the Work will be published in. 
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